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ESTIMATION OF CLEAN-FLEECE WEIGHT FROM GREASE- 
FLEECE WEIGHT AND STAPLE LENGTH ^ 

By CiAiE E. Terrill, animal hnshandman, Elroy M. PohlEj associate animal 

fiber technologist, L. Otis Emik, jimior animal husbandman, and Lanoy N. 

Hazel, assistant animal husbandman. Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricul- 
tural Research Administi'ation, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Clean-fieece weight is the most important measure of fleece value 
in breecimg for improvement of sheep. This is particularly true 
within breeds when variations in grade and qiialit}- of wool are not 
great. Although most wool in the United States is sold on a grease- 
wool basis, the price is usually determined by the buyer’s estimation 
of the amount of clean w-ool present. If this estimation is accurate, 
weight of clean wool is one of the most important factors affecting the 
income from wool. 

The amount of clean wool per fleece can be determined exactly by 
scouring the entire fleece or approximately b}' scouring a represent- 
ative sample of each fleece. However, even the latter j)ractice requires 
much routine work when large numbers are involved, and adequate 
equipment and personnel are seldom available to carry on this routine 
continuously. This condition has prompted the search for methods 
that would make it possible to estimate clean-fleece weight from other 
fleece characters with a high degree of acciiracj^ 

Correlations between various fleece characters of range Rambouillet 
sheep have been studied by Spencer and co workers (7, p, I^S) They 
concluded : 

The scoured-fleece weights becamy greater as the weights became 
greater in the unscoured fleeces, and in the moisture, grease, and dirt per 
fleece. The length of staple was generally longer, the fineness a trifle less, 
and the character and density of the fleeces slightly more excellent as the 
yields of clean wool per fleece increased. 

These writers showed that the weight of unscoured (grease) wool 
was the best factor for indicating the weight of scoured (clean) wool 
per fleece. Pohle and Keller (4), woiking with range Kambouiliet, 
Targhee, Columbia, and Corriedale yearling ewes, found that with 
each centimeter (three-eighths inch) of increase in staple length there 
tvas an increase of about one-fourth to one-half pound, or alinost 1 to 
2.5 percent, of clean wmol. Length of staple had a greater influence 
on clean-fleece weight than did bod^^ weight. 

Lambert and coworkers (3) showed that fleece length in weanlings 
had some predictive value for estimating clean-fleece weight in yean- 
lings in the Corriedale, Columbia, and Rambouillet breeds. Pohle 
(-5) found in the same breeds that length of staple and percentage of 
clean wmol in WTaiilings had a high relationship with these same 
characters in yearlings. 

I Reepived for publication July S. 194;L 

- Itniie nuniber.s in parentlieses refer to Literature Cited, p. 10. 
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Previous work ^ Avitli 186 Ranibouillet ewes showed that fleece length 
and body weight at weanling or yearling ages were reliable in esti- 
inatino- cleaii-tieece weight in yearlings. The multiple correlation 
coefficients Avere 0:71 and O.68 for Aveanling and yearling characters, 
respectively. Fleece length was more important than body Aveight in 
estimating clean-fleece AAnight, particularly in yearlings. The corre- 
lation coefficients of grease-fleece Aveight, fleece length,, and body 
Aveinht with clean-fleece Aveight Avere 0.69, 0.63, and 0.37, respectiAnly, 
in Anarliiigs. The multiple correlation coefficient between clean- 
fleece Aveight and the three variables Avas 0.786, as compared Avith 0.783 
AAdieii body Aveight Avas omitted. Therefore, in yearlings, body Aveight 
did not add to the ability to estimate clean-fleece Aveiglit, probably 
owing to a fairly high relationship betAveen body Areiglit and grease- 
fleece" weight. Other measures, such as fleece-character score, density 
score, density index, and fleece fineness at the side and thigh, had 
such loAv relationships Avith clean-fleece weight that they could liaA^e 
little A’aliie in its estimation. 

The objects of this study, which involved seA^eral years’ data from 
fairty large numbers of sheep of four breeds, were: (1) To dcA^elop 
multiple regression equations for the estimation of clean-fleece Aveight 
from grease-fleece weight and staple length; (2) to test the reliability 
of these equations; (3) to present a nomograx^h for the rapid estima- 
tion of clean-fleece Aveight; and (4) to develox^ formulas for annual 
corrections for Auxriations in grease-fleece Aveight, staple length, and 
clean-wool yield. The Avork Avas conducted at the Western Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory and United States Sheex^ Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Data on grease-fleece weight, stax^le length, and clean-fleece Aveight 
from 1,037 Eambouillet, 253 Targhee, 214 Corriedale, and 211 Colum- 
bia yearling ewes were taken during the 3-year x^eriod from 1939 to 
1941. These were fairly normal years with resxoect to clean- wool yield 
or shrinkage. In 1941 there Avere two groiq^s of Kamhouillet yearlings. 
Group A consisted of inhreds and group B of ontbreds. The former 
animals were born a month earlier and were managed somewhat difler- 
ently than the latter. The data for the two groups, therefore, are 
X^reseiited separately. 

Just prior to shearing, staxfle length was measured near the middle 
of the side of each eAA’e to the nearest 0.2 cm., the average of three 
ineasurements by different judges being used as the actual length. 
Grease-fleece weight Avas taken on the shearing floor to the nearest 0.05 
pound. Cleaii-Avool yields, in terms of x>ercentage, vv^ere determined 
by scouring a small sample of wmol from each eAver The small sample. 
Aveigliing 25 to 35 gm., Avas obtained with the use of an electric clipper 
from an area about 11 cm. long and 5 cm. wide near the middle of the 
side. The samples were inlinediately x>laced in indiAudual moisture- 
laroqf containers, being scoured later as described by Hardy (i) to 
obtain the bone-dry clean-wool yields. The term ^ffione-dry” refers to 
Avoql from which practically all the moisture had been eliminated by 
dryiiig 111 a conditioning oA^en at 212° F. for a period of 6 hours. The 
clean-wool yield of the whole fleece was calculated from that' of the 
- small samp lo by the method described by Schott and coworkers (J). 

® TEBF4tL„ Clair E. Unpublished data. 
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Tlie clean-fleece weight was then obtained by multiplying the grease- 
fleece weight by the calculated clean-wool yield of the wdiole fleece. 
Grease-fleece weights, staple lengths, and clean-fleece weights were 
taken at about 400 da 3 ^s’ growth and were adjusted to 365 days’ growth 


( ad j listed measurement = - 


actual measurement 


365) 


actual days growth 

to niininiize age diftei'ences. 

Clean-fleece weights were also obtained from scoured whole fleeces 
of 85 Eambouillet, 46 Targhee, 55 Corriedale, and 55 Columbia year- 
ling ewes. These fleeces were sent to the Agricultural Markking 
Administration of tlie United States Department of Agriculture where 
they were scoured by the method described by Biick,'^ 


DATA AND DISCUSSION 


The general relationships among grease-fleece weight, staple length, 
and clean-fleece weight by breeds and years are shown by the averages, 
correlation coefficients, and standard partial regression coefficients 
in table 1. Correlations were highest between grease-fleece weight 
and clean-fleece weight and were lowest between grease-fleece weight 
and staple length. In every case grease-fleece weight was more im- 
portant than staple length for the estimation of clean-fleece weight. 
However, staple length became progressively more important in the 
breeds with sliorter staple and finer grades of wool. 


Table 1. — A.verage grease-fleece ‘Weight, staple length, and clean-fleece weight 
with correlutlon and standard partial regression coefhcients for 4 breeds of 
sheep during a 3-year period 



Year 



A verag 

‘S ‘ 

C or r el at ion co e in c i e n t s 

Standard par- 
tial regression 
coellicients 

Breed 

ilalj lL 

were 

taken 

Sheep 

Grease- 

fleece 

weight 

(AT) 

Staple 

length 

ixp 

Clean- 

fleece 

weight 

(F)2 

rri 

rra 

ri2 

d n .2 




Number 

Pounds 

Cenli- 

meters 

Pounds 






Rambouillet 3.. 

1939 

195 

8, 29 

5. 65 

2 77 

0. 78 

0. 57 

0.40 

D. 65 

0.31 


1946 

272 

9. n 

5.68 

3.09 

.74 

. 67 

. 52 

. 53 

.39 


1941A 

308 

9. 33 

5. 95 

3.42 

.74 

. 63 

.34 

. 59 

.44 


1941 B 

262 

8. 96 

5.67 

3.26 

.69 

.62 

.37 

. 54 

.42 

Average 


1, 037 

8. 98 

5. 75 

3. 17 

.73 

. 63 

.41 

.57 

.40 

Targhee 

1939 

74. 

9. 64 

fi. SO 

3. 41) 

.73 

.63 

.41 

. 57 

.39 

1940 

91 

10. 33 

7.34 

4. 07 

.81 

. 02 

.36 

. 67 

, 37 


1941 

S8 

9. 59 

7. 61 

3. 77 

.79 

. 64 

. 45 

.62 

.36 

Average^ 


253 

9. 87 

7. 20 

3. 77 

.78 

.63 

. 41 

. 63 

.37 

C orriedale 

1939 

64 

9. 50 

8. 47 

3. 66 

.72 

,72 

.46 

. 50 

.49 


1940 

72 

9. 38 

S. 36 

3. 83 

.81 

. 61 

. 59 

. 69 

.20 


1941 

78 

9. 50 

8.97 

4. 05 

.83 

.59 

.35 

.71 

.35 

Average 


214 

9. 46 

S. 61 

3. SO 

.79 

.63 

. 46 

. 64 

.34 

Columbia . 

1939 

l:il 

9. 86 

7. SO 

3. 78 

.78 


.38 

. 65' 

.35. 


1940 

88 

10. 81 

8.24 

4. 55 

.77 

.52 

.30 

. 68 

.32 


1941 

62 

ID. 61 

8. 59 

4. 27 

.84 

.59 

.46 

.72 

,26 

Average 


211 

10. 47 

8. 24 

4. 24 

.79 

.56 

.38 

.68 

.30 


' All grease-fleece weights, staple lengths, and clean-fleece weights are for 365 days’ growth. 

- Clean-fleece w'eights are based on bone-dry yields. 

3 The two 1941 Rambouillet groups were kept separate because group A was inbred, born a month earlier, 
and managed somewhat diti’erently than group B. 


A Buck, W. M. progress in wool .shrinkage research during year i939. TJ. S. Dept. 
Agr., Agr. Market. Serv. 32 pp. fTi’Ocessed.l 1940. 
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Multiple regression and correlation coefficients for estimating clean- 
fleece weight from grease-fleece weight and staple length are given in 
table 2. The siniilarit}^ of the multiple correlation coefficients, their 
range being from 0.80 'to 0.89, indicates that the ability to estimate 
clean-fleece weight from the two factors did not vary much from year 
to year or from breed to breed. 


Table 2.—MnltiplG regression and correlation coefficients for esUmatmg clean- 
fleece iceigJit (Y) from grease-fleece tociglit (Xj) and staple length (X 2 ) 


Breed 

Year 

data 

were 

taken 

RegTossion coelTicients 

Corridalinii 

coellieii'iit 

a 

iJri.2 

5r2.i 

E 

RambomUot ’ 

1939 

-0.88 

0. 2644 

0. 258.5 

0. 83 


1940 

-.83 

. 2240 

.3315 

. 81 


1941 A 

-1.14 

. 2519 

.3712 

.84 


1911B 

-1.76 

. 280a 

. 431.5 

. SO 

Average within years 


-1.10 

.2513 

. 3500 

.81 

Targheo 

1939 

-1.7S 

. 2792 

. 3605 

. 82 


1940 

-1.74 

. 3391 

. 3124 

. 88 


1941 

-1. 12 

, 2934 

.3118 

. 85 

Average within years 


-1. 62 

. 3075 

. 3226 

. 85 

Corriedale 

1939 

-1.98 

. 2573 

.3770 

. 84 


1940 

-.00 

. 2908 

. i:36() 

. 83 


1941 

-1.03 

.3198 

. 2273 

. 89 

Average within years 


-. 92 

. 2923 

, 2;i4‘l 

. 85 

Columbia 

1939 

-1. 12 

.2871 

. 2023 

. 84 


1940 

- 1.57 

. 3687 

. 25851 

. s;i 


1941 

-1,32 

. 3571 

. 2100 

. 87 

.Average within vears 


-1.35 

.3420 

. 2442 

. 84 


i The two 1941 Rambouillot aroups wero kept separate because group A was inbred, born a month 
earlier and managed somewhat differently than group B. 


The significance of differences between the means of the cliaracters 
studied \Yas tested by analysis of variance, as shown in table 3. Breed 
differences were highly significant in each case, whereas yearly differ- 
ences were not significant. The highly significant breeds- X -years 
interaction indicates that the breeds react differently to yearly environ- 
mental changes. The means for the two 1941 Eambouiilet groiips dif- 
fered significantly in all three characters. 


Table ^.—Analifsls of variance for grease-fleece mcight, staple lenglh, ami tUean- 

fleece weight 


Source of variance 

Degi'oes 
of free- 
dom 

Grease-fleece weigh t 

Staple length 

C 1 e an-fl e e ce av e ig 1 1 f 

Mean 

square 

Fi 

Alean 

square 

F 1 

Mean 

square 

F 1 

Total-- _ 

' 1, 714 i 

3 

' 2 

; ■ 6 

i 1 

i 1. 702 

2. 38 
158. 91 

45.56 
13.83 

17. 57 
2.00 


2. 00 
760. 17 
8.95 

7. S3 
11, 18 
.62 


0. 64 
91. 96 
21.51 

s. on 

3. 59 
.43 


reeds *- ,, 

Years 

’ Breeds X years - . . . , 

Rambomllet groups 

Emr_ . 

11.49** 

3.53 

6.92** 

8.79** 

97. 85** 

1. 14 

12. 63** 
18. 03** 

10.69** 
2. 50 

20. OP** 
8.35** 



I H.* highly significant. 

2 Mean squares tested with the breeds-X-ycars interaction. 
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Tests for significant differences of the ^ values are presented in table 
4. These consist in comparing clean-fleece weights adjusted for aver- 
age breed, yearly, or interaction variations in grease-fleece weight and 
staple length. The a values were significantly different for breeds, 
years, and breeds- X -years interaction. Consequently, the a values in 
ihe multiple regression equation should be determinecl for each breed 
each year. The procedure for determining the a values is given later 
in this article in the apiilication of results. The difference in average 
grease-fleece weight and staple length between the two 1941 Eam- 
bouillet groups accounted for practically all the difference in clean- 
fleece weight ; hence, this test is not given in table 4. 

Table A,—TesU for significant differences of a values 


Source of variance 

Degrees 
of free- 
d om 

Sum of 
squares 
for clean- 
fleece 
weight 

R 2 

Errr3rs of estimate 

Degrees 
of free- 
flom 

P.2S2/3 

Mean 

square 

FI 

Error. 

1,702 , 
3,7[)5 

728. 95 

1, 004. 82 

0. BS264 
.70242 

1,700 , 
1,703 1 
3 

1, 702 

2 

1. 706 

6 

231. 34 
238. 73 
7.39 
250. 77 
19. 43 
237. 81 

0. 47 

0. 1361 


F'lTor-fbreeds.. 


Breeds. 

2. 46 

18.07’** 

Error-hyears - 

i,704 

771. 97 

. 67516 

Years 

9. 72 

71. 42"'=* 

Error-f- (breeds Xyears) 

1, 708 

780. 57 

.60534 

Breedsxyears 

1.08 

7. 94*^ 






' **F<0.01, higlily sir’iiifieanL 


Differences in the multiple regression coefficients were tested by an 
extension of the method given by Snedecor (d*), as shown in table 5. 
Since the individual regressions for the two Rambouillet groups in 
1941 were not significantly different, the average regressions (&yi -2 and 
&Y 2 ‘i) were used for that year. The reduction in Sy^ due to the aver- 
age regression on grease-fleece weight or on staple length is shown in 
table 5, The additional reduction due to the four breed regressions 
was highly significant for both grease-weight and staple length, indi- 
cating that different regression coefficients should be used for each 
breed. Differences in yearly regressions were nearly significant, and 
those for the individual regressions for each breed each year were 
significant or highly significant. Breed differences in the regression 
coefficients were greater than yearly differences, but the breed regres- 
sions did not always occur in the same order. To estimate clean-fleece 
weight in succeeding years, it will be necessary to use the same regres- 
sion coefficients each year. The above data indicate that these were 
not strictly homogeneous for the 3 years studied. However, the loss of 
information due to yearly variation in the actual regression coefficients 
is not likely to be large. In these data, errors of estimate of clean- 
fleece weight with the use of the average regression coefficients for 
each breed each year were 98.7 percent as large as the error of estimate 
with the use of the average regressions for each breed. Thus, the use 
of the four breed regression coefficients from year to year provides 
about 98.7 percent as much information as the calculation of new re- 
gression coefficients for each year. Likewise, the use of the average 
regression coefficients for all breeds and years provides about 97 per- 
cent as much information as the calculation of new regression coeffi- 
cients for each breed each year. It seems worth while to use different 
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regression coefficients for each breed, as no additional work is re- 
quired to estimate clean-fleece weights. 

Table 5 . — Test of I'egressio^i coefftcients ly years and breeds 


Source of varlaneo 

Degrees 
of free- 
dom 

Xi with Xi fixed 

Va with Xi fixed 

Sum of 
scLuares 

Mean 

square 

pi 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 
s quaro 

pi 


1. 7D2 
12 

1, 690 

1 

2 

3 

6 

L 678 

728. 95 
279. 94 
449. 01 
222. 52 
!71 

1. 67 

2,14 
221. 97 



728. 95 
420. 1)4 
308. 01 
80. 92 
.79 
1.54 

2. 79 
221.97 



E eduction due to other; variable 

Deviation from other variable ^ 

Reriuctinn due to a't'eraae rettressioii 



Additional reduction due to yearly resressions. 
Additional reduction due to bi-eed regressions- 
Additional reduction due to individual re- 
gressions 

Errors of estimate-. _ 

0. 355 
.557 

.357 

.132 

2.m 

4. 22** 

2. 70* 

0. 395 
.513 

. 4f>5 
. 132 

2. 9!) 

3. 8!)** 

3 ,52** 


s p<o.oi, highly significant; *P<L1.05, significant. 


A practical test was made of the average withiii-year regression 
equations for each breed for estimating clean-fleece weiglit. Both 
small samples and whole fleeces of 241 yearling ewes were scoured, so 
that clean-fleece weight could be calculated in three ways for eucli 
breed: (1) By scouring the whole fleece (TF) ; (2) by scouring a small 
sample (S) ; (3) by estimating from the within-year regression equa- 
tions with grease-fleece weight and staple length as iiKlependent var- 
iables and 3 as the dependent variable {E ) . 

The correlation coefficients between these variables are slioAvn by 
breeds in table 6. Each of the multiple regression coefficients was 
calculated so the correlation between the dependent variable (S) and 
the estimated value (E) is a maximum. In all four breeds, wahies 
for ATere larger than those for tse- although the latter are similar 
to the multiple correlations given in table 2. This Avould be ex- 
pected if the small samples Avere subject to unbiased errors, whicli 
would make S higher than the corresponding IF in some cases and 
loAver in others. The predicthm value of grease-fleece Aveiglit and 
sta|)le length for estimating clean-fleece Aveight, therefore, is higher 
than indicated by the multiple correlation coefficients involving these 
two factors and clean-fleece Aveight as determined from small samples. 


Table 6 . — Gorrehition coefficients by breeds between clean-fieece weiglit, caieii- 
hited by scouring the whole fleece (W), scouring a small sample (US'), and 
estimating from greasegieecG weight and St a2)le lengtli (JB) 


Breed 

F]eece.s 

rw/j 

r ir A- 

rsii 

Rarabouillet 

Number | 
So 1 

n' 

0 86 



Targhee . 

.89 

.87 

.86 

til 

qo 

Corriedale. _ 

. G'T 

W 1 

to 

Columbia. 

55 

* i7J 
01 

, ol/ 

Q9 



. 0-5 

Average ■ 







. C>1 


_ In tible 6 the aTerage for twe was only slightly less than for rws, 
indicating that clean-fleece iveight can he estimated almost as accn- 
rately trom grease-fleece weight and staple length as from scouring 

a small sample. 
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APPLICATION OF KESULTS 

The average Avithin-year regression equations, obtained by the use 
of the ai^erage regression coefficients for each breed gii^en in table 2, 
were used in constructing the nomograph presented in figure 1. Thus 

YEAfiLINC GREASE-FLEECE WEIGHT I POUNDS) 


estimated clean-fleece weight ( POUNDS) 
FOR 

COLUMBIA 


U .i I 



CDRRIEDALE 





' ‘ 1 ' ' ‘ ‘ r 1 1 ' 1 1 1 ' ' r 1 

" 1 ' ' ' ' 1 ' ' M ' ' ' l_ 

TARGHEE 

1 I 1 , 1 I 1 

T-rjT 



rjT 1 I , 1 1 n rprrrr[-nTTp i" 

' ' 1 " " 1" "P ‘ 

HAM0OUILLET 

l-rmjrT 

TTjn 

TTjrri- 

rrm lyrTTT 

1 r| , rr-rjTT-n-] , -| rrji rrn 

1 1 , , 1 , , , , , 1 , , 1^1 , 1 1 1 

ni 1 1 II ! 

TTT-n 


l-r7-rr]TTTT 


TpTrrjTnT| 1 1 r T |-n 1 1 1 1 1 1 l|^r^ ^ p•^l^ T '[' T l r ijTrr r [' T - m I'l ii i|n T q i 1 1 rjr i T ip i'i r|' H ' ii 1 1 1 1 1 [ i 

YEARLING staple LENGTH AT SIDE (CENTIMETERS) 


Figure l.~A noiiiograpli for the estimation of boiie-tlry clean-fleece weight from 
grease-fleece weight and staple length in four breeds of sheep. (Conversion 
may be made to an approximate commercial moisture basis by dividing the 
bone-dry weights by 0.S8.) 

by laying a ruler across the nomograph from a given grease-fleece 
Aveight on the left-hand scale to a gii^en staple length on the right-hand 
scale, the estimated clean-fleece weight may be read directly from the 
middle scale for the respective breeds. 

These clean-fleece Aveightsi Avill be adequate for use in a breeding 
program in which it is sufficient to rank indiAddiials on clean-fleece 
AA^eight each year. There will be yearly A^ariations, however, in grease, 
dirt, moisture, and other foreign material that cannot be measured 
by a regression equation developed in previous years. Presumably 
variations of this kind were responsible for the significantly different 
a A^alues as shown in table 4. In order to estimate clean-fleece weights 
that Avill be comparable from year to year and that will approach the 
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actual clean-fleece Aveights, it will be necessary to obtain the average 
percentage clean yields for each year. If small samples are scoured, 
percentage clean yield of AAdiole fleeces (X) can be predicted from 
percentage clean yield of small samples (Y) by the simple regression 
J'—lly.ir ^ 1 J /a\ ^yith 


equation- 




=X, as shoAAui by Schott and coAVorkers (d). 


the same breeds used in this study, they found that 6jy.;,r = 1.08 could be 
used for each of the four breeds. The A^alues of a^.x Avere “2.86, “ 1.62, 
“0.84, and 0.73 percent for Rambouillets, Targhees, Corriedales, and 
Colimibias, respectively, for small side samples. Then the average 
clean Aveiglit of a group of A\diole fleeces can be obtained by multiply- 
ing the estimated percentage clean yield of the Avliole fleeces (X) by 
the average grease-fleece Aveight (G ) . 

Annuar variations in aA^erage clean-fleece Aveight, grease-fleece 
weight, and staple length can be expressed as deviations from the a 
values used in the multiple regression equations so that annual cor- 
rections for the a. values may be applied directly to the estimated 
cdean-fleece Aveights obtained with the nomograph. Only one cor- 
rection AA’ill need to be calculated for each breed each year. These cor- 
rections for the a A^alues are as follows : 


Ramboiiillet. 

Tai'gliee 

Corriedale,- 
Columbia 


/r+0.0286\- - 

V“lb8 / 0.2513Gi~-0.350(m+1.10 

/ r-f 0.0062 \- 

( — Pog — jG^“0.3075G^-0.3226L+l.e2 

V~108 j(^-6.20230-0.2344I;-h0.92 

/f~0'.0073\~ 

y — ppg— ja~0.3420(?-0.2442n+1.35 


AA’here X=aA'erage clean- avooI yield from small side sample of a repre- 
sentatiA^e group of ewes, 6^==aA^erage grease-fleece AA^eight for current 
year, and i = aA’erage staple length for current year. 

For example, the correction for the a A^alue for Corriedale yearling 
ewes ill 1942 can be determined from the average clean-Avool yield 
of 53.05 percent determined from small samples, the awerage grease- 
fleece Aveight of 7.9 pounds, and the average staple length of 1(41 cm. 

p 1 0.5305 + 0.0084 \ 

ihus the correction for the a A"alue= f 1 (7.9)“ 

0.2923(7.9) “0.2344(10.1) +0.92=0.2. Therefore, 0.2 pound should 
be added to the clean-fleece weight estimated from the nomograpli 
for each Corriedale yearling ewe in 1942. A Corriedale yearling eive 
ill 1942 with a grease-fleece weight of 9.8 pounds and a staple length 
of 10.4 cm. would haA^e an estimated clean-fleece Aveight of 4.4 pounds 
as determined from the nomograph. The corrected clean-fleece 
weight ATOiilcl be 4.6 pounds. All estimated clean-fleece weights 
AA’oiild be for 365 days’ groAvth since grease-fleece weight and staple 
length should first be adjusted to this basis. The clean-fleece Aveights 
obtained may be coiiA’erted from bone-dry Aveights to a commercial 
moisture basis by dividing by O.SS. 

The iiiimber of eAves from each breed that AAmuld need to be sampled 
for elean-fleece yield each year can be estimated from data presented 
by Schott and coAvorbers (d). If entire fleeces Avere scoured, a rea- 
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sellable degree of accuracy could be obtained by scouring fleeces .from 
19 ewes selected at random for each breed. The standard error for 
the mean whole-fleece yield would then be 

0.0075| percent}. 

The same degree of accuracy could be obtained by scouring a repre- 
sentative small sample from each of 30 ewes 


[ / - / 


19.449 

(1.1664) (30)^ 


= 0.75 percent 



It should be remembered that the regression equations presented 
in this paper apply only where conditions are similar to those near 
Dubois, Idaho. Marked differences in climatic conditions, plane of 
nutrition, or other environmental factors may require different a and h 
values for the regression equations. Although the method outlined 
is general, the specific application of these equations can be tested only 
by developing similar equations for flocks in widely separated regions. 
Wool laboratories maintained in most of the important sheep-produc- 
ing States can perform valuable service in this respect, thereby plac- 
ing the selection of improved breeding stock and the marketing of 
grease wool on a more reliable basis than is possible where individual 
clean-fleece weights and average percentage clean yield are not known. 

SUMMARY 

Multiple regression equations of clean-fleece weight, as determined 
from small samples, on grease-fleece weight and length of staple (taken 
from middle of side) were calculated on 1,037 Kaiifbouillet, 253 
Targhee, 214 Corriedale, and 211 Columbia yearling ewes during the 
3-year period from 1939 to 1941. Multiple correlation coefficients for 
these four breeds were 0.81, 0.85, 0.85, and 0.84, respectively. 

Grease-fleece weight was more important than staple length for the 
estimation of clean-fleece weight. However, staple length became pro- 
gressively more imi)ortant in the breeds with shorter staple and finer 
grades of wool. 

Analysis of variance was used to test for differences between means, 
a values, ai.id the multiple regression coefficients. Breed difl'erences 
were highly significant, but yearly differences were not significaiit for 
the means for each of the three characters. The a values were sig- 
nificantly different for breeds, years, and breeds X years, indicating 
that the a values should be determined for each breed each year. Sig- 
nificant differences were found in the regression coefficients for breeds 
but not for years. 

The multiple regression equations were tested on data from 241 of 
the yearling ewes for which whole fleeces had been scoured. The 
within-year regression equations for each breed appeared to be some- 
what more accurate than indicated by the multiple correlation coeffi- 
cients for the larger group of data for which clean-fleece iveights were 
calculated by scouring small side samples. The accuracy of grease- 
fleece weight and staple length for predicting clean-fleece weight was 
slightly less than that obtained by scouring a small sample. 

622632— 1 4 2 
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A .noiiiograpli is presented for the ra,pid estimation of clean-fleece 
iTeight. Foniiiilas are given for making animal corrections in the 
a values. These formulas account for animal variations in grease- 
fleece weight, staple length, and clean-wool yield as determined by 
scouring samples from a small group of ewes from each breed. 
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RED STELE ROOT DISEASE OF THE STRAWBERRY 
CAUSED BY PHYTOPHTHORA FRAGARIAE^ 


11y Henry' F. Bain and J. B. Demaree, senior pathologists, Division of Fruit and 
Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and. Agricultural 
llrigirieering, Agricxdiural Resea;rch Adniinisiration, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The root disease of strawberries that has been described as Lanark- 
shire disease {24)^^ red core root (I), black stele (4), red stele, ^ and 
brown stele [21), first attracted attention in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
about 1920 (3^ 2^^ 25), The first published report of the occuiTence 
of the disease in the United States was from Illinois in 1935 (4). Re- 
cent reports indicate that the disease has become widely disseminated 
in both the British Isles and the United States. According to the 
latest available references, its present distribution is as follows: In 
Scotland, 18 counties [18), including practically all strawbeny-gTow- 
ing districts (i?); in England, 5 counties [18), including Kent, 'Hamp- 
shire, Devon, and Cornwall [11)] in the United States, Ifiiiiois (4), 
Maryland, New Jersey^ New York,^ Michigan,'^ Virginia,^ Delaware,'’ 
Indiana/ Kentuck}^,^ Coiinecticiit,® Wisconsin,^ California [21), Ore- 
gon, and Massachusetts in addition, the authors have received 
specimens of the disease from Arkansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, and Washington. 

Investigations into the nature of the Lanarkshire disease were 
initiated soon after its discovery in Scotland. Wardlaw [ 24 ., 25, 26y 
attributed the disorder primarily to poor cultural conditions that 
paved the way for the entry of weak root parasites, and O’Brien and 
M’Naughton [17) to parasitism by endotrophic mycorrhiza. Alcock 
and her coworkers [1, 2, 3) first noted the association with diseased 
roots of oospores and sporangia that resembled those of PhytoRMhora, 
correctly deduced that this Phytophihora \vas the true cause of the 
disease, gave a brief description of it on its host plant, but did not 
name it; their attempts to isolate and grow the organism in pure cul- 
ture were unsuccessful. Anderson (4) first reported the black stele 
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root disease of strawberries in the United States from Illinois and ein- 
pliasized its similarity to the Lanarkshire disease, Bain and Demaree 
"(fj) isolated the fungus causing red stele root disease of strawberries in 
Mainland, emphasized its marked resemblance to the Phyiophthora 
associated with red core root in Scotland (1), and regarded the fungus 
as probabU representing a new species of Phytophthora , Thomas 
isolated an apparently identical Phytophthora in California from the 
disease later (;^1) described as brown stele of strawberries. In 1938 
Hickinan (10) isolated the causal fungus of red core root from straw- 
berries growing in Kent Comity, England, and in 1940 ( U ) he described 
it as a new species, P, fragariae. Hickman’s article appeared as the 
present authors were concluding an extended study of the American 
red stele pathogen, here reported upon and shown to be identical 
Avitli P. /rngame Hickman. 

THE DISEASE 

Above-ground symptoms of the red stele disease are most evident in 
the spring and early summer and usually are first noted as severe 
dwarfing and death of plants in the lower, poorly drained parts of the 
fields. Individual plants appear to decrease in size as the older outer 
leaves wilt, dry up, and are replaced by smaller new leaves borne 
on shortened petioles. A characteristic bluish-green color of leaves is 
often associated with dwarfed plants. On warm, dry days in early 
spring there may be a sudden wilting of entire plants or of the outer 
leaves only, followed by partial recovery at night or on cooler days. 
Severely affected plants either bear no fruit or they bear very little 
and that of decidedly inferior quality. Often entire fruit clusters dry 
up after setting normal compleinents of berries but before bringing any 
of them to maturity. 

These symptoms in the aerial parts of the plant result from physio- 
logical drought and starvation, brought about by progressive destriic- 
tioii of the major part of the root system by the pathogen. Young 
lateral roots are often completely rotted by the Phyto2)htho7^a or by 
secondary fungi and bacteria, so that when diseased plants are dug the 
long primary roots may come out of the soil conspiciioiisly free from 
fibrous roots; these constitute a highly characteristic feature of the 
disease aptly described as ‘Tat's-tail” roots (2). The fungus has not 
been observed in roots more than 1 y^ear old or in the crown. 

As the fungus advances upward into the older parts of fleshy roots, 
the central cylinder is killed first, and the Phyiophthora mycelium may 
be wholly confined to these tissues. Coincident with penetration, the 
stele turns a brownish-red color, producing an effect that has given rise 
to most of the common names for the disease. This reddened stele, very 
coiispiciious against the backgroimd of whitish nondiseased cortical 
tissue in roots stripped or cut open longitudinally, may extend several 
inches above the dead lower end of the root (fig. 1). Exterior tissues 
of the root die belatedly after the invasion of the stele, either as the 
result of delayed penetration hy Phytophthora or seme 'weaker parasite 
or merely as the result of cessation of the nutrient supply. The dead 
lower ends of infected roots often turn an inky-black color. 

The annual course of the red stele disease begins with the late-fall 
dying of the tips of roots and ends with the coming of hot weather in 
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late spring or early summer. _ During this period the roots which were 
first infected are gradually killed back to their origins at the crowuis 
of the plants, while later infected roots may or may not be killed 


FratTRE 1. — Strawberry roots affected with the red stele disease. A, Diseased 
roots showing dead, discolored tip ends; upper parts of roots not discolored. 
B, Diseased roots split lengthwise to show reddened central portion. C, Normal 
roots split lengthwdse to show absence of red center. 

througliout their lengths before high temperature brings the disease to 
a complete stop. If a snfficieiit number of roots escape infection 
through the cool weather of spring, the plant may recover to some 
extent during the siimrnor and develop new^ roots that remain free 
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5 iGtJBE 2.~~-Phi/tophthora fragariae. A, Oospores in dissected stelar root tissue. 
Oogoiuum walls enclosing the oospores are plainly visible in some cases. X 
105. B, iMature oospore in oogonial envelope. Note the thick wall and the two 
^iiencai refractive bodies (one not in clear focus) at left edge of spore. X 750 
C, 2^day-olci culture on lima-bean agar. Approximatelv X 1/2. D, Mature 
and discharged sporangia from irrigated liina-bean-agar culture. Note prolif- 
erous type of branching in sporangiophore at top center. X 20. E Sporangia 
l/ranciied^ l^^PPer right sporangiophore is synipodially 
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from the disease as long as the soil temperature continues too high for 
the fungus to grow. This partial recovery is unavailing, however, as 
the fungus again becomes active with the advent of colder weather in 
the fall and the plant is attacked anew and more severely than before. 

Positive diagnosis of the disease becomes much more ditficult after 
the discolored-stele symptom is obliterated in early summer and can 
thereafter be made with certainty only by means of microscopic ex- 
amination of roots. Thus, the period during which diagnostic mac- 
roscopic symptoms are present is relatively brief, a fact that should be 
particularly noted by nursery inspectors. Fall-dug plants may have 
incipient infections that easily escape detection because of their lim- 
ited distribution and development, while it is almost impossible to 
diagnose light infections of the red stele disease during the siunmer 
months. 

The most dependable proof that the red stele disease is present in 
suspected plants is the microscopic demonstration of oospores of 
Phytophthora fragariae in diseased roots. Oospores are produced al- 
most exclusively in stelar tissue and as a rule are most abundant in the 
parts of the roots that were young when invaded. By making a thorougl 
examination, the authors have never failed to find oospores in some 
part of every root known to be infected by the red stele organism. The 
oospores may be readily identified by their relatively large size, thick 
walls, and above all by the ever-present loosely fitting irregular-shaped 
oogDiiial envelopes, which enclose the oospores and impart to them a 
golden-hrown or brick-red color (fig. 2, A and B). • 

THE PATHOGEN 

The method of isolation of the cultures used in the present investi- 
gations has been described elsewhere (6') and need not he repeated here. 
A comparison of the authors' isolates with Phytophthora fragariae 
proved beyond question that the two are identical. After a compar- 
ative study of the group of Phytop)hthora spp. to which P. fraga/riae is 
most nearly related, and in view of the present chaotic state of classi- 
fication within the genus, the authors agree with Hickman (11) that 
the strawberry red stele fungus should receive specific ranking, at 
least for the time being. 


CULTURAL CHARACTERS 

Iji its ability to grow in artificial culture media, Phytophthora 
fragariae appears to be intermediate between the m ajority of Phytoph- 
thora. spp., which grow readily on a wide variety of artificial media, 
and the smaller group containing P. phaseoli Thax., P. thalictri G. W. 
Wils. and J. J. Davis, and P. mfestans (Mont.) DBy., which grow 
much more slowly and on a more limited variety of media. Oatmeal 
agar, steamed bean pods, pea decoction, and lima-beaii agar have 
proved favorable media, while the fungus either groves poorly or can- 
not be maintained at all after successive transfers on most common 
laboratory media such as corn-meal, potato-dextrose, and various 
malt-extract agars. Hickman listed Quaker-oat and French-bean 
agars as the most favorable media and lima-bean agar as fair and 
stressed as a classification feature the fact that the fungus does not 
grow on malt-extract agar. 
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The rate of growth of Phytophthora fragariae (fig. 3) is significantly 
slower than that of the following closely related species: P. cryptogea 
Pethyb. and Laff. (P~404, from Tucker through G. F. Gravatt), 
P. cambivora (Petri) Buisman (0-7, from Gravatt); P. cinnamo7ni 





V 




D 



Figure i.—Phytophthora cultures grown for 5 days at room temneratnre on 
hma-tean agar: A, P. cryptogea (^404) ; B, P. cambivora (C-7) ; C, P. cinnamomi 
{p-346) (C~3): E, P. dreckslen (P-113); f’ P. megaspeZa 
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Raiids from Gravatt), P. fragarme (C~3, isolated from straw- 

berry root at Beltsville, Md.), P. drechsleri Tucker (P~l 13, from 
C. M. Tucker), aud P. inegas^erma Drechs. (P“340, from Tucker). 
Hiclauan [11) gave the rate of growth of P. fragariae as 20 nim, in 5 
days (agar and temperature not specified). The authors’ measure- 
ments to detemiine the effects of temperature on rate of growth, 
given in table 1, were made with lima-bean agar as the substrate; the 
fungus, however, grows at a more rapid rate on oatmeal agar, as may 
be seen b}^ comparing tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1.— Relation of groxvth of Phytophthora fragariae. {culhire C-3) on lima-bean 

agar to teynperature 


Temperature (®C.) 

Diameter ^ rjf colony 

After 7 days 

After 14 days 

4 ... . 

Mm. 

0 

13 

15 
23 
25 

16 

0 

Mm. 

Trace 

22 

33 

36 

38 

16 

0 

10 ... 

14 - - 

18 - 

22 

25 - - 

30... ... 



1 Average of measurements of 3 colonies at each temperature, expressed as averages between longest and 
shortest diameters when colonies were irregular in shape, the usual condition. 


Table 2. — Relation of growth of^ Phytophthora fragariae (culture C-S) at ^3° C. to 

initial pH of oatmeal agar 


Initial pH 

Diameter i of colony 

After 7 days 

After 14 days 

4.0 

Mm. 

3 

Mm. 

50 


30 

34 

70 



6.0 . ^ 

78 

6.2 

39 

81 

6.8 . . 

40 

82 

7.0 . .... . ..... 

43 

85 

7.2.. ... 

38 

76 

7.6.. 

37 

65 

7.8 . ... 

0 

Trace 

8.0... 

0 

0 


I Each value represents the average of measurements of 3 colonies, as in table 1. 


While it is, of course, unwise to attribute too much importance to 
the rate of gimwth on artificial media, nevertheless when collections 
of different species of Phytophthora are grown side by side one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the conspicuously slow growth rate of P. 
fragariae j and it is noteworthy that this slow rate is consistent in all 
isolations of the fungus so far made. 

Table 1 also brings out a relation that is considered to have even 
greater definitive classification value by most students of Phytophthora^ 
namely, the minimum, optimum, and maximum temperatui'e points 
for gimwth of the fungus. In a collection of more than 30 species of 
Phytophthora^ Leonian {15) found only 6 that failed to make some 
growth at 31° C.: P, cadorum (Leb. and Cohn) Sehroet. (1 of numer- 
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Oils strains) J P. citricola Saw., P. hibemalis Came, P. porri Foister, 
P. rieharcliae Buisman, and P. syringae Kleb. Tucker (22, table 24) 
found that of a large collection of species and strains of Phytophihora, 
only P. eryihroseptica Petliyb., P. hibemalis (which he subsequently 
merged with P. syringae), P. injestans, P. richardiae, and P. syringae 
failed to grow at SO"". Only the last 4 of these species had optimum 
growth temperatui-es below 25°. The optimum for the authors’ 
strain of P, fraga?4ae was evidently between 18° and 22°, as the rate 
of growth had declined sharply at 25°. Hiclonan {11) gave the follow- 
ing temperatine relations for P. fragariae: Optimum growth at 20°, 
death at 30°, fair growth at 10°, ‘and scarcely any at 4°. Thus, the 
relatively low values for both optimum and lethal maximum tempera- 
tures serve to distinguish P. fragariae from all but a few other species 
of Phyiophthora. 

The effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on growth of the fungus 
was determined by using as the substrate oatmeal agar adjusted to 
different initial pll values with hydrochloric acid and sodium hydrox- 
ide. Petri-dish cultures of the fungus were grown for 2 weeks at a 
constant temperature of 22° C. Table 2 gives the results. Under 
the conditions prevailing, Phytophthora fragariae grew at pH values 
ranging from the minimum one tested, pH 4.0, to 7.6; it grew most 
vigorously and rapidly between 6.0 and 7.2. 

MORPHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 
Sporangia 

Alcock (1) described the sporangia produced from diseased red 
core roots submerged in sterile water as follows: Nonpapillate, prolif- 
erous, usually inversely pyriform but variable in shape, variable in 
size, and averaging about 50/x by SOy. Bain and Demaree (6*) noted 
similar sporangia on diseased red stele roots and in irrigated pure 
culture of the fungus isolated from diseased roots. 

Hiclanan (11) described the sporangia of Phytophthora fragariae 
as follows: Terminal on sporophores 10m to 800m long, nonpapillate, 
inversely pear-shaped, ovoid or ellipsoid, 32 m to 90 m by 22 m to 52 m, 
average 60m by 38m; both sympodial and proliferous types of branching 
of conidiophores present; sporangia pmduced in water, Petri solution, 
etc., but rarely on solid media. 

As is to be expected, sporangia having the potentiality of reaching 
the unusually large size characteristic of Phytophthora fragariae vary 
considembly in both size and shape. In the authors’ inaterial, the 
sporangia emerging from diseased roots in tap water (fig. 2, E) meas- 
ured 31m to 70m by 23m to 38m^ and averaged 55m by 33m. In tap-water 
preparations of sporangia from mycelium grown on lima-bean agar 
(fig, 2, D), the corresponding dimensions were 39m to 84m by 28m to 49m 
and 65m by 38M.r respectively. Figures 2, D and E, and 4, A, show 
some of the variations in size and shape. Malformed and dwarfed 
sporangia could be induced almost at will by growing the fungus in 
water from certain sources or by manipulating the temperature. 
Sporangia were never entirely normal in distilled water and often not 
in tap water, in which various amounts of clilorine and other solutes 
probably affected sporangial production. Water from melted snow 
proved exceUent for inducing production of sporangia and zoospores. 
By using suitable water, the authors obtained zoospores in quantities 
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sufficient to inoculate several hundred potted strawberry plants 
without having to resort to the use of Petri solution or other similar 
methods for stimulating sporangial formation. 

The effect of temperature on sporangial production was determined 
in routine preparations held continuously at various temperatures. 
The method of preparation suggested by Charles Drechsler, of this 
Division, was as follows: After the fungus had grown for 2 weeks or 
longer on thin layers of lima-bean agar in Petri dishes, the growth 
masses were cut into 5- by 10-mm. rectangular pieces, 20 or 25 pieces 
were transferred to a Petri dish, and sufficient water W'as added to 
barely cover the thinnest agar blocks in the dish. Sporangia developed 
most abundantly on sporangiophores growing into the water from the 




Figure 4. — Phytophthora fragariae: A, Sporangia, showing range in size and 
shape, X 200; B, a-j, oogonia and antheridia, X 300. 


edges of the blocks (fig. 2, D), although sometimes they were produced 
copiously over the entire upper surface. Sporangial production was 
most vigorous and abundant at 14^ C., slightly less so at 18^, fairly 
abundant at 10° and 22°, and occasional at 25°. At the last-mentioned 
temperature there was no zoospore discharge, and all sporangia even- 
tually disintegrated completely. Not many sporangia discharged 
zoospores at 22°. The optimum temperature for sporangial and 
zoosporic production thus appears to be several degrees lower than the 
optimum for mycelial growth. At 22° and 25° sporangia began to 
appear 1 or 2 days after the preparations were set up, wffiile at the 
lower temperatures 3 or 4 days, sometimes even longer periods, were 
required. If the water was changed daily at the favorable tempera- 
tures, sporangia continued to form for 2 weeks or longer. Some 
evidence was obtained that fluctuating temperatures may be more 
conducive to sporangial and zoosporic production than constant 
temperatures. 

It remains controversial whether sporangial characters m Phytoph- 
thora spp, have much classification value, but most investigators 
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agree that the presence or absence of a papilla separates the species 
into two general groups. On this basis, P.jragariae would be grouped 
with the nonpapillate species P. cambivora, P. cinnamomi (Mehrlich 
{16) advocated merging P. cinnamomi with P. cambivora), P. cryptogea, 
P. drechsleri, P. erythroseptica, P. hihemalis (synonymous with P. 
syringae according to Tucker {22)), P. megasperma, P. porri, P. 
richardiae, and P. syringae. 

Zoospores 

As noted by Hickman {11), Phytophthora Jragariae has zoospores 
typical of the*^ genus; they are irregularly ellipsoidal, grooved on one 
side, and biciliate, round up on resting, are 12^ in diameter, occur 
generally 40 to 50 per sporangium, and germinate by germ tube, some- 
times in the sporangium* To this description the authors can add 
little. Zoospores were usually about lOju in diameter after coming 
to rest. 

To determine the duration of the free-swimming period of zoospores, 
the authors transfeiTed a concentrated suspension that had been dis- 
charging from sporangia since 11 a. m. to a Petri dish at noon and held 
it at 10^ to 15° C. for the duration of the test. At 1:30 p. m. the 
spores were still swimming freely. At 2 p. m. most were swimming, 
some had encysted, and a few had already germinated. At 3:30 p. m. 
there was a conspicuous reduction in numbers and activity of swimming 
zoospores, but the percentage of germination in encysted spores was 
not high. The last observation was made at 4:15 p. m., when only 
an occasional spore could be found swimming. Germination was still 
poor. 

Although the authors did not succeed in determining temperature 
limits for zoospore germination, they found germinated spores most 
often at 10° and 14° C. Zoospores are evidently exceedingly sensitive 
to the temperature as well as to the composition of the liquid in which 
they are released. 

A final observation appears worth recording. On one occasion 
when a large number of zoospores was desired, a heavy crop of spo- 
rangia developed in the daytime and appeared likely to mature and 
discharge spores during the night. In an attempt to arrest the dis- 
charge, the whole lot, consisting of some 50 Petri-dish preparations, 
was poured into a 2-liter beaker, which was then filled with water ami 
placed outside the laboratory window at near-freezing temperature. 
No swarm spores had been discharged at the end of the working day. 
When the beaker was examined the following morning, a thin film of 
ice covered the surface of the w^ater, but most of the sporangia had 
nevertheless succeeded in discharging zoospores, vast numbers of 
which were actively swimming in the icy water. 

The Sexual Stage 

It is almost impossible to obtain satisfactory material for precise 
morphological study of the sexual stage of Phytophthora fragariae. 
Hickman (if) stated that in his material the fungus occasionaliy pro- 
duced a few scattered oospores in oatmeal-agar cultures, but that such 
spores were too closely associated with fragments of oat kernels or 
hulls to be of much value for morphological study; he made no mention 
of oospores in or on any other medium. In the authors^ isolates the 
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sexual stage failed to develop in any of the artificial media used^ except 
ill old oatmeal-agar cultures and in steamed string beanSj where a few 
red oogoniumlike bodies of indeterminate structure could be found. 
Mating different isolates of the fungus yielded no evidence of heter- 
othallism; on the contrary, the unmated strains invariably produced 
oospores when inoculated separately into their natural medium, the 
roots of growing strawberry plants. Inability of PKyiojfhthora cul- 
tures to produce the sexual stage in artificial media is of course con- 
sidered to be a classification character of some importance, but un- 
fortunately it limits the study of this stage of the fungus to material 
occurring natm^ally in the host plant. 

Sexual organs of the red stele root disease fungus as a rule develop 
only in central cylinders of infected roots. This region of compact 
cellular tissue is stained so deeply as a result of fungus penetration that 
minute details of young reproductive structures cannot be made out in 
fresh material. Prepared slides proved equally unsatisfactory for 
studying the process of sexual reproduction. 

The best results were obtained in whole mounts of steles dissected 
free from the cortex and decolorized with a weak bleaching-powder 
solution, then stained very lightly with gentian violet, cotton blue, or 
some similar stain, and cleared in dioxane and mounted in water or 
cleared and mounted in lactophenol solution. Both treatments dis- 
organized the oily contents of the reproductive organs but left the cell 
walls intact in their natural positions. The relation between anther- 
idia and oogonia could be most reliably made out in the early stages of 
fertilization, before oospores were delimited within the oogonia. In 
figure 4, 5, only 1 oogonium (f) out of the 10 illustrated contains a 
mature oospore. 

Study of material prepared as described raised a question whether 
the antheridia are predominantly amphigynous as first stated by 
Alcock {!) and later by Bain and Demaree {6) and Hickman {11). It 
is true that antheridia are usually closely attached to the bases of 
oogonia, but after prolonged search the authors did not find a single 
instance in which they could be sure that the oogonial stalk actually 
penetrated the antheridium. On the contrary, it is not difficult to 
find favorably oriented material in which the association is unmis- 
takably paragynous (fig. 4, B, 6, g, h, j). Two cases that might pos- 
sibly have been amphigynous are illustrated in figure 4, B, a and /. 
In the other illustrations (fig. 4, 19, c, d, e, i), wdiich are typical of most 
cases seen in roots, the antheridia were situated entirely above the 
oogonial stalks, although at first sight they appeared to be aniphigy- 
iious. Alcock, Howells, and Foister (S) eventually concluded that the 
two types of fertilization take place in about equal proportions. 
Satisfactory study of minute details of fertilization must await the 
discovery of a medium other than living roots in which sexual repro- 
duction wdll take place freely. 

Grosser reproductive structmes are easily made out. Hickman’s 
(11) description may be summed up as follows: Oogonia terminal or 
lateral, variable in shape, 28/x to 46m (average 39m) in diameter, wall 
thick, smooth, golden brown with age; antheridia usually terminal, 
amphigynous or less commonly paragynous, 16m fo 30 m by 12m to 22m 
(average 22m by 16m); oospores spherical, ellipsoidal or more iiTegiilar, 
diameter of spherical spores 24m to 44m (average 33m) ; oospore wall 3m 
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thick; oospore containing a single large central oil globule. The 
authors consider that this central area is a vacuole, not an oil globule. 

The oogonia tend toward ellipsoidal to subglobose shapes in the 
earlier stages, but they accommodate themselves somewhat to the 
limitations of the crowded region in which they develop (figs. 2, A and 
B, and 4, B). After the oospores are differentiated, the oogonia lose 
their turgidity, but the partially collapsed walls persist as tough, 
loosely fitting envelopes, which in time become dark red to golden 
brown. In the authors’ material 125 oogonia measured 29 m to 75 m by 
26m to 52m and averaged 55m by 39m- 

The spore walls are perfectly smooth and the spores themselves are 
colorless, as may be demonstrated by dissecting off the colored oogonial 
envelope; in mature spores there are typically 2 lenticular 'h*efractive 
bodies,” 3.5m to 6.5m in maximum diameter, embedded in the periph- 
eral cytoplasmic layer (fig. 2, B), In the authors’ material 200 ma- 
tine spherical oospores ranged from 20m to 46m In diameter and had 
a mean of 33.5m. Elliptical spores usually occurred in the ratio of 1 to 
4, and the maximum deviation from spherical shape was a 20-percent 
difference in lengths of major and minor axes. 

The sexual characters most commonly considered to have taxonomic 
importance in Phytophthora spp. are type of antheridium, size of 
oospore, and ability of the fungus to produce thesexualstageinartificial 
media, either directly or after certain manipulations. As knowledge 
concerning the behavior of Phytophthora spp. gradually accumulates, 
these characters are frequently found to vary more within described 
species than between species, resulting in much taxonomic confusion, 
and indeed leadmg Leonian (75, p. 33) to hold that there are probably 
not more than three true species in the genus. 

In the characters just mentioned, the red stele fungus compares 
with its most nearly related species as follows: If antheridia should 
prove to be always predominantly paragynous, the fungus would 
belong with the group containing Phytophthora syrmgae^ P. hihernalis, 
P. pom, and P. megasperma. These four species, like P, jragariaej 
have unusually low temperature-growth relations. (Tucker (2^) 
reduced P. hibernalis to synonymy with P. syringae; the description 
of P. porri (p) was evidently not available at the time of his publica- 
tion. Leonian [15) retained the first three species, but recognized 
their close relationship. The temperature relations of P. megasperifna 
are given by Wager {23, table 3),) If, on the other hand^ the red 
stele fungus eventually proves to be predominantly amphigynous, 
as it has usually been considered up to the present time (7, 6, 77), it 
would be grouped with P. cambivora, P. cmuamomi, P, cryptogea, 
P. drechsleri, P. erythroseptiea, wad. P. richwrdiae. 

Previous to the description oi P. Jr agariae, only two species of 
Phytophthora having oospores with an average diameter greater than 
30m in the respective host plants had been described. They were 
P. megasperma (8) in the paragynous group, with oospores averaging 
41m in diameter, and P. erythroseptica in the amphigynous group, 
whose oospores have been variously described with 31m to 37m average 
diameters. In these two species," spore size has been considered a 
valid diagnostic character. If this precedent is followed, the oospore 
size of P . fragariae {about 33m average diameter) must be considered 
sufficiently distinctive to separate it from all described species of 
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PhytO'jMhora except P. erythroseptica. Indeed, Tucker {2^, p, ISO) 
suggested that these two species might be identical merely on the 
basis of Alcock’s original description of the red core root fungus from 
its host plant (I). However, even if P. fragariae eventually proves 
to belong in the amphigynous group with P. erythroseptica, certain 
cultural and host relations recounted later appear warrant separat- 
ing the two species. 

According to Tucker [22), Phytophthora eryfhroseptica produces 
oospores rather abundantly in old oatmeal-agar cultures; Rosenbaum 
(19, table 1) stated that oospores were produced on a number of media; 
Leonian {15, table 4 ) found that oogonia developed when mycelial 
mats grown in pea broth were transferred to distilled water. In its 
ability thus to produce oospores, P. erythroseptica differs from 
P. fragariae, for, as has been pointed out previously, the latter con- 
sistently fails to develop the sexual stage on artificial media under 
these as well as all other conditions tried, except for the sparse pro- 
duction of doubtfully functional oosporelike structures in old oatmeal- 
agar cultures and on steamed string beans. The temperature-growth 
relations of the two species are also significantly different. 

The authors observed oospore germination in only 1 instance. In 
February 1940, 50 oogonia containing mature oospores were dissected 
from diseased roots and after being transferred to hanging-drop water 
cultures in 5 Van Tieghem cells were kept in a refrigerator at a tem- 
perature of 10° C. No germination was noted during the next 3 
months. The slides were then left undisturbed in the refrigerator 
until early August. At that time only 1 slide had not dried out. In 
it 1 spore had germinated sometime previously, giving rise to a long- 
stalked sporangium which had discharged its contents and had been 
followed by 1 additional proliferous sporangium 'which likewise ap- 
peared to have discharged zoospores in a normal manner. Several 
recentty formed sporangia were found at the same time in some 'water- 
agar Pe tri-dish preparations of similar age on 'which entire steles 
instead of isolated oospores had been placed. These sporangia 
probably came from germinated oospores, but connections between 
sporangia and oospores could not be traced with certainty. 

The authors have made conthiuous but wholly unsuccessful efforts 
to follow the entire course of development of oospores in strawberry 
roots. The spores obviously require a resting period before germinat- 
ing, as roots infected during the fall-winter-spring period contain a high 
proportion of normal-appearing oospores thinughout the succeeding 
summer. Under field and greenhouse conditions, such roots have 
largely rotted away by the following spring and it is rare to find 
normal-appearing spores in the few that remam. During the fall 
season, after the summer rest period, the proportion of apparently 
normal spores in these old roots decreases rapidly, presumably in 
large measure as the result of germination. 

Oospore behavior is unquestionably of extreme importance to the 
mcidence and perpetuation of the disease. Throughout the greater 
part of the United States summer temperatures are. undoubtedly 
high enough to kill out the mycelial stage of the fungus, and the 
oospores consequently must serve to oversiunmer rather than to over- 
winter the disease. The maximum temperature that oospores are 
able to withstand is not kno'wn and cannot be determined until a 
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reliable method of germinating the spores is discovered; indirect 
evidence on this point, however, is presented below under the account 
of a hot-water-treatment experiment. It is also noteworthy that the 
disease invariably recurs in potted plants held over summer in the 
greenhouse at the Plant Industry Station, Beltsyille, Md., where for 
weeks at a time the daytime temperatures to which the pots are sub- 
jected vary from 90° to well over 100° F, Judging from the compara- 
tively narrow range of artificial media on which the fungus thrives, 
from its inability to produce oospores in the absence of its host plant, 
from the sensitivity of its mycelium to high temperatures, and from 
its limited host range (p. 502), it appears unlikely that the fungus can 
maintain itself in the soil if strawberry plants are not available at the 
critical period when oospores are germinating. Thus longevity of 
oospores may well determine the length of time the disease can per- 
sist in soils kept free from strawberry plants. 

INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS 

PATHOGENICITY OF PHYTOPHTHORA FRAGARIAE TO CULTIVATED STRAWBERRY 

Since the authors have already presented evidence establishing the 
pathogenicity of their strains of Phytophthora fragariae (6), it is un- 
necessary to describe such experiments in detail here. Figures 5 and 
6 illustrate the results obtained in an early experiment of this sort, 



Figure 5.—- A, Strawberry plant S weeks after inoculation with Phytophthora 
fragariae. B, Noninoeulated check plant. 


ill which zoospore suspensions in sterile water were poured over the 
roots of young strawberry plants of the variety Blakemore growing 
in pots in autoclaved soil. After inoculation these plants were held 
for 3 weeks in fairly wet soil in a greenhouse at a temperature of 50° 
to 60 ° F. As a consequence of the mass inoculation, all main roots 
on these small plants became infected simultaneously and the wilting 
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stage was reached in the short time of 3 weeks. P. fragariae was re- 
isolated from the roots of the moculated plants. 

The isolate of Phytophthora fragariae used most frequently (C~3, 
isolated in November 1937) has been passed through and reisolated 
from straw’berry roots 4 years in succession. When subcultures 
freshly recovered from strawberry roots were compared with older 
isolates, it was found that in culture the fungus gradually lost some 
of its capacity for producing sporangia but that the zoospores pro- 
duced retained their pathogenicity unimpaired. 

HOST RANGE OF PHYTOPHTHORA FRAGARIAE 
Species Other Than Tragaria 

Certain selected plants unrelated to Fragaria were inoculated to ob- 
tain information on the host range of Phytophthora fragariae and to 
compare it taxonomically with other Phytophthora spp. The method of 
inoculating roots of potted plants was to place blocks of mycelial tis- 
sue from Petri-dish cultures directly on the roots after the plant was 
removed from its pot, or, much more frequently, to pour a suspension 
of swimming zoospores over the roots; the plant was then returned 
to the pot and kept fairly wet in a cool greenhouse (55^^ to 65° F.). 
When parts other than roots were being inoculated, mycelium in 
masses sufficiently large to assure an abundance of viable inoculimi 
was placed in incisions that were then either sealed with paraffin or 
wrapped with moist sterilized cotton and enclosed in Parafihn. Each 
test was usually made in triplicate and in some cases the same exper- 
iment was repeated several times. Because of the slow growth rate 
of the fungus, at least 2 weeks was allowed to elapse before final 
records of the results were taken. 

Phytophthora f ragariae failed to infect the following: 

Potato tubers. — P. erythrosepiica and P. drechsleri were originally described 
from this host; and, according to Tucker P. cinnarnomi and P. cryptogea are 
also pathogenic to the tubers. 

Calla lily (roots of potted plants). — P. Tiehardiae was described from this host 
and is said to be virulently pathogenic to it. 

Leek leaves and roots. — The native host of P. porri (9). 

Tomato seedlings and green fruits. — P. cryptogea was originally described from 
tomato stems and roots. Tucker {£2) listed A cryptogea and P, drechsleri as 
virulently pathogenic to tomato seedlings and P. cryptogea and P. erythroseptica, 
to green fruits; he listed P. drechsleri and one strain of P. cinnarnomi as weakly 
pathogenic to the fruits. 

Apple fruits. — Mycelium of P. fragariae grew a short distance into the tissues 
of one ripe Grimes Golden apple wdthout camsing rot, but it failed to grow at all 
in several others. Tucker’s group virulently pathogenic to apple contains P. 
cinnamomi, P. hihenalis, and P. syringae and the weakly pathogenic group P. 
cambivoraj P. cryptogea, P. erythroseptica, and P. drechsleri (2^). 

Eggplant fruits. — Tucker’s virulently pathogenic group contains P, crvptogea 
&nd P, drechsleri (BB). 

Beet roots, green lima-bean pods, bean stems and roots, roots of Potentilla 
monspeliensis. L., pansy roots, carrot roots. 

Thus, Phytophthora fragariae has not infected the living tissues of 
any plant species so far tested outside of the genus Fragaria. Among 
the plants proved nonsiiseeptible there is at least one which is sus- 
ceptible to each previously described nonpapillate species of Phy- 
tophthora ^xe^opt P . megasperma. The authors have not inoculated 
hollyhock, the native host of P. megasperma^ with P. fragariae. 
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Species and Varieties of Fragaria 

The following species of Fragaria proved highly siisceptihle when 
inoculated with Phytojohthora fragariae: F. moschata Dueh., F. virgin- 
iana Diich., two strains of F. vesca L., and two of three strains o'f F. 
chiloensis (L.) Diich. The third strain of F. cMloensis did not become 
infected. 

Some commercial stra-wberry varieties are known to be highly re- 
sistant to the red stele root disease {H, 18, 20). Of these, only the 
Aberdeen has so far been tested for resistance by direct zoospore in- 
oculation of potted plants. Plants of this variety have never become 
infected despite repeated efforts to transmit the disease to them, al- 
though Anderson and Colby have recently reported finding it 
slightly infected in the field in Illinois. Four resistant varieties de- 
veloped in Scotland {18) and brought to this country for breeding 
purposes under P. I. Nos. 127389 to 127392 have been made avail- 
able through the courtesy of H. W. Anderson, of the University of 
Illinois. These, likewise, have proved wholly resistant when inocu- 
lated heavily with zoospores. The pot-inoculation technique is being 
used to supplement field tests in determining red stele resistance of 
hybrid seedlings now being developed in the strawberry breeding proj- 
ect conducted jointly by George M. Darrow, of this Division, and 
W. F. Jeffers, of the University of Maryland {IS, I 4 ). 

PATHOGENICITY OP RELATED SPECIES OF PHYTOPHTHORA TO STRAWBERRY ROOTS 

Groups of three potted Blakemore plants were repeatedly inoculated 
with mycelium, and with zoospores wdien available, of the nonpapillate 
species Phyto'pMhora cinnamomi, P. cryptogea, P. drechsleri, P. erythro- 
septica, P. fragariae, and P. megasperma. The three plants inoculated 
with P. fragariae became infected and developed characteristic red 
stele disease symptoms. The remaining fungi without exception 
failed to infect roots of the plants on which they were placed. Non- 
inoculated check plants likwise remained disease-free. 

Cultures of the remaining nonpapillate species of Phytophthora- 
either were not available or for other reasons wmre not tested against 
strawberries. 

EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL CONTROL 

In common wuth many root troubles, the red stele root disease in 
strawiierries cannot be economically controlled by any known direct 
treatment of infected soil or diseased plants, but the problem of control 
must be approached indmectly by such means as growing resistant 
varieties, rotation of crops, fallowing infected fields as long as may be 
necessary to rid them of the fungus, and regulating the distribution of 
planting stock by individuals and more particularly by nurseries. 
Development of resistant strains by breeding appears to offer the 
most promising prospect of eventual commercial control of the 
disease. Various groups of plant breeders both here and abroad are 
at present engaged in the endeavor (5, 7, 12, 13, I 4 , 18). 

It is not definitely known how long Phyiophihora fragariae is able to 
persist in infected soil kept free from its only known host plant. 


13 Anderson, H. W. and Colby, A. S. red stele of strawberry on pathfinder and Aberdeen. 
U S. Bur. Plant Indus. Plant Dis.Rptr. 26:291-292. 1942. . ■ . 

1^ “P. I.^' refers to the accession numbers of the Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction. 
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Alcock and Howells (2) made some observations wliich indicated 
that the survival period might be 8 years or longer in Scotland. 
Some theoretical considerations discussed previously, based on 
temperatiu'e (p. 493) and nutritional reactions of the fungus, 
make it appear improbable that the fungus can survive for such long 
periods in most regions of the United States. A small test, started in 
May 1939, designed to furnish more definite data about the longevity 
of the fungus in infested soil, has already given some information. 
In that year strawberry plants well infected with Phytophihora 
incorporated with soil were placed in a shallow excavation in a field 
adequately isolated from growing strawberries. In March of the 
following year a sample of the soil was withdrawn, potted, and planted 
to 10 disease-free strawberry plants. In November of the same year, 
or 18 months after the test was started, another sample of soil was 
taken in which 20 plants were set. Both lots of plants were examined 
in April 194L All 30 plants were badly infected with the red stele 
root fungus. In the autumn of 1941, or after a lapse of 2% years, a 
third sample w^as taken in which 20 nondiseased plants were set. In 
this lot 1 plant only shovred a trace of the disease the following spring 
(1942). None of the plants used as controls with the 3 lots developed 
the disease. 

The authors are constantly on the lookout for some safe treatment 
of dug nursery plants that will kill the fungus in the root tissues of 
lightly infected plants which may have escaped detection dining 
nui'sery inspection. Fungicidal treatments of this nature are carried 
out in cooperation with M. C. Goldsworthy, of this Division. So far 
no effective treatment has been found. 

That hot-water treatments are likewise ineffective was proved 
experimentally by immersing badly diseased plants at different 
temperatures for different lengths of time and then potting an un- 
treated disease-free plant with each treated plant in autoclaved soil. 
The experiment was started in the spring and the plants held under 
conditions favorable for both plant growth and fungus development 
until the following spring. Temperatures of 90°, 100°, 110°, 115°, 
and 118° F. were used, and time of immersion was varied from one- 
fomdh hour to 5 hours. In all, there were 25 different temperature- 
duration series. Each series was replicated 10 times. Of the treated 
plants, 38 percent died, presumably as a result of the treatment. 
The roots of the dead plants w^ere left undisturbed in the pots with 
the companion plants. The criterion of the effect of the treatments 
was the absence of the root fungus in the roots of the control plants at 
the termination of the test. The results of the test indicated that the 
pathogen was slightly more tolerant to the treatments than the 
plants. For evidence to support this conclusion, 2 examples may be 
cited. In plot 16, held at 110° for 2 hoiurs, 8 of the 10 treated plants 
died, but the fungus spread to 5 of the control plants. In plot 18, 
held at 110° for 4 hours, all treated plants died, but 1 of the compan- 
ion plants contracted the disease. At least 1 control plant of the 10 
in each of the 25 temperature- duration series contracted the disease. 

^ The red stele disease has so much potentiality for harm and is so 
difficult to cope with when once introduced that it is impossible to 
place too much emphasis on the importance of preventing its intro- 
duction into noninfested strawberry regions. With the present wide 
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distribution of the disease in the United States, this can be accom- 
plished best by vigorous educational programs in conjunction with 
efficient inspection and certification systems applied to all nurseries 
and individuals distributing strawberry plants. 

SUMMARY 

The fungus causing the strawberry root disease known in the United 
States as black stele, red stele, or brown stele is shown to be identical 
with Phyiophthora fragariae Hickman, which causes a similar straw- 
berry root disease in Scotland and England known as Lanarkshire 
disease or red core root. 

In this country the disease has been found in the following States: 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

Morphological and physiological studies of the fungus associated 
with the disease in the United States are described in detail 

Inoculation of roots, leaves, or fruits of plants other than straw- 
berry known to be hosts to other Phytophihora spp. indicated FragaHa 
to be the only plant genus susceptible to infection by P. jragariae, 
and inoculations within the genus Fragaria showed that species 
and horticultural varieties of the cultivated strawberry vary in 
susceptibility to attack by the fungus. 

The only practical methods of controlling the disease known at 
the present time consist in growing resistant varieties, keeping fields 
free of strawberries for at least 3 or 4 years after the soil has become 
contaminated, and preventing introduction of the disease into non- 
contaminated soils. 
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THE INHERITANCE OF CERTAIN MUTANT CHARACTERS 
IN VENTURIA INAEQUALIS ‘ 

By J. R. Shay, research assistant^ and G. W. Keitt, professor of plant pathology^ 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 2 

INTRODUCTION 

Certain nonpathogenic Ascomycetes, such as Ne'wrosfora sitophila 
Shear and Dodge and Neurospora crassa Shear and Dodge, have been 
shown to offer exceptionally favorable material for genetic studies. 
The work of Dodge and his associates 5, 4) 5, 19), ^ Lindegren and 
his coworkers [10, 11, 12, 13, I 4 , 15), and others has greatly advanced 
knowledge of the mechanism of inheritance in this group of fungi. 
Keitt and his coworkers (/, 6, 7, 8, 9) have shown that the apple scab 
pathogen, Venturia inaequalis (Cke.) Wint., is very similar to the 
eight-spored species of Neurospora in adaptations for genetic work and 
affords favorable material for studies of inheritance of pathogenicity.' 
These investigators have found only two types of pathogenic reaction, 
lesion and fleck, incited by monoascosporic lines fresldy isolated from 
perithecia occurring in nature. They report that in all cases satis- 
factorily analyzed segregation of the factors for pathogenicity has 
occurred in 1:1 ratio, indicating that in a given isolate pathogenicity 
to a given variety is governed either by a single gene or by closely 
linked genes. They have also studied the cultural mutant characters 
tan and nonconidial and shown that the gene for either of these 
characters may suppress the expression of pathogenicity. 

The present paper reports studies of inheritance of selected cultural 
mutant characters and sex reaction. Special attention was given to 
linkage relationships and to the effects of certain mutant genes on the 
expression of pathogenicity. A brief preliminary report of this work 
has been published (f 7). The background of the work and pertinent 
literature have been discussed in earlier papers [6, 8), 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The mutants dealt with in this study arose in Petri dish cultures 
of monoascosporic lines of Venturia inaequalis studied by Keitt and 
Langford (6). AJl except small appeared as conspicuous sectors that 
grew more rapidly than the lines from which they arose. All have 
been described in more or less detail by Keitt and Langford (6) or 
Keitt, Langford, and Shay (5). 

White (W).' — This mutant arose as a sector (C 5 sector of Keitt 
and Langford) in isolate 5 of ascus C. It is pinkish white on malt 
agar (pi. 2, A) and produces coni dia abundantly. In matings with 
normal it is highly fertile, producing abundant perithecia, the asci of 

1 Received for publication July 3, 1943. This paper is the third in a series on Venturia inaequalis. 'The 
first two were published in the American Journal of Botany. The work reported in the present paper 
was supported in part by a grant from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. The. photographs 
were made by Eugene Herrling, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2 Acknowledgments are made to M. H. Langford for participation in the earlier studies relating to the 
spore-aborting mutants. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 40. 
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which contain four well-developed, normal ascospores and four that 
are partly or completely aborted (pi. 1, A), The partly aborted spores 
may be one- or two-celled and are usually misshapen and colorless. 
They are viable when sufldciently developed, and without exception 
the cultures grown from them have been white. In crosses of white X 
normalj white as well as typical dark ascocarps are produced, indicat- 
ing that both the ascogonia and the antheridia produced in mono- 
ascosporic lines of this self-sterile hermaphroditic fungus are capable 
of functioning. 

Tan (T). — This mutant arose as a sector (D 8 sector of Keitt and 
Langford) in isolate 8 of ascus D. It is characterized by tan color 
on malt agar and by producing conidia somewhat less abundantly 
than normal (pL 1 D, b). Perithecia in crosses involving tan are pro- 
duced sparsely, but the mutant has no aborting effect on the asco- 
spores, 

No7iconidial (Nc).^ — This mutant arose as a sector on the D 8 sector 
(tan) line of Keitt and Langford and was designated by them as sector 
from D 8 sector. It is characterized chiefly by the nearly complete 
suppression of conidial production and by its fine, compactly growing 
hyphae (pi. 1, D, 6). On malt agar nonconidial cultures tend to be 
more grayish green than normal cultures. 

Smull (S), This mutant did not arise as a conspicuous sector but 
was discovered when an apparently normal sporulating isolate (one 
of eight normal lines taken 12 months previously from an ascus from 
an overwintered McIntosh leaf) was inoculated on McIntosh and 
failed to infect. Subsequent studies of the line established it as a 
mutant, but its use in this study was limited because it so nearly 
resembles normal in cultural characters, except for a somewhat 
smaller colony diameter, that it can be positively identified in the 
progeny only by the expensive and laborious process of testing 
pathogenicity. 

In addition to the mutant characters, sex reaction (+ and — ) was 
studied. The sex reactions of the lines are designated by the con- 
ventional + /”“ symbols. In previous work with V. inaequalis (6) 
sex reaction was tentatively designated by X and Y. The + sex 
reaction used throughout this paper is the X and the — is the Y 


EXPI.ANATORY LEGEND FOR PLATE 1 

.4, Asci of Venturia inaequalis fToin & white X normal cross showing partial (aj 
and complete (5) abortion of ascopores carrying the white gezie. a, X 429; 
f>, X 531. B, The small mutant (line F 7) after 5% days on McIntosh apple 
leaf, showing penetration mechanism and the restricted 'subcuticular develop- 
ment of the thallus. The outline of another conidium may be seen above the 
appressorium. X 600. C, a, eight-spored ascus typical of those from a nor- 
rnal X normal cross] b, four-spored ascus from a mating of sl norrnal with a 
mutant, inducing complete ascospore abortion; c, ascus containing no spores, 
from a cross involving two compatible mutants each of which induces complete 
ascospore abortion, a, 5, c, X 365. D, Sets of cultures from the ascospores 
of two asci from the tan nonconidial X normal mating, after 30 days in agar 
slants. The cultures are arranged in serial order with that arising from the 
No. 1 ascospore at the left. In a, it is shown that both tan and nonconidial 
segregated in the first meiotic division and were so distributed that four double 
mutants (fan nonconidiat) and four normal cultures resulted. In 6, it is seen 
that tan segregated in the first division and nonconidial in the second, giving 
the following distribution: 1, 2 tan nonconidial'; 3, 4 tan; 5, 6 normal; 
7 , nonconidial. Both a and h approximately natural size. 
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reaction reported by Keitt and Langford [6), Since none of the 
factors dealt with in this study are linked with sex reaction, there are 
no data from which conclusions as to the true nature of differentiation 
for sex reaction can be drawn. It is possible that future work will 
reveal that the + /— factors herein treated as alleles are differentiated 
regions of a chromosome or that some other mechanism of differem 
tiation for sex reaction exists. However, recent work in Neurospora 
sitojyhila (15), in which the gene jpink is located distal to the sex 
factors, gives support to the allelomorphic +/— designation. 

Normal denotes the typical, dark-colored, sporulating, wild-type 
culture. 

The mutant and normal lines of V. inaequalis used in this study 
were carried in stock culture on Trommer^s malt extract (2.5 percent) 
agar (1.7 percent). They were transferred at 8-week intervals by 
the monoconidial method (except in the case of nonconidial cultures, 
in which hyphal tips were used) described by Keitt and Langford (^). 

The lines were mated in vitro and held at 6° to 8° C. after being at 
20° C. for the first 10 days after seeding. Trommer's malt extract 
(0.5 percent) agar (2.5 percent) with a decoction of dead McIntosh 
apple leaves (25 gm. leaves per liter of medium) was used to obtain 
the perfect stage as described by Keitt and Langford (&), Usually 
about 4 months elapsed before the asci contained ripe ascospores 
suitable for isolation. When the asci were mature, the ascospores 
were isolated in serial order by the glass-needle method described by 
Keitt and Langford (ff). After germination each ascospore was trans- 
ferred to a test-tube slant of Trommer's malt extract (2.5 percent) 
agar (1.7 percent) and incubated at 16° C. for 4 weeks or until suffi- 
cient growth had occurred to permit determination of the cultural 
characters under investigation (pi. 1, H). 

The method developed by Lindegren {10) for locating genes in 
Ascomycetes with reference to their centromeres or spindle-fiber 
attachments was used. One-half the percentage of asci showing 
second-division segregation for a given gene pair is taken as the uiicor- 
rected distance in cross-over units of the gene from its centromere. 
Lindegren's method has been criticized by Wiilker [20) and Zickler 
{21), A discussion of these criticisms appears to be unwarranted in 
the present paper. 

Tire pathogenicity tests were performed on trees in the greenhouse. 
The method of growing the trees and the inoculation technique used 
have been described by Keitt and Langford [6) and Keitt, Langford, 
and Shay {8). 


EXPLAN ATOEY LEGEND FOE PLATE 2 

Parent isolates, Veniuyia inaequalis, D 2 normal (left) and C 5 sector white 
(right) ; monoconidial cultures, 8 weeks old. B, Red Astrachan leaves inocu- 
lated, respectively, with the isolates in corresponding positions in A.- Left, 
flecking without sporulation; right, no macroscopic infection. C, Isolates 
representing the four biotypes (two white and two normal) from an ascus (XI) 
obtained from mating the lines shown in A. Isolates 1, 2, 5, and 6 (left to 
right), numbered in the order of occurrence in the ascus of the ascospores from 
which the cultures were derived; monoconidial cultures, 8 weeks old. D, Red 
Astrachan leaves inoculated, respectively, wdth the isolates in corresponding 
positions in C; two on left show flecking with no sporulation; two on right show 
sporulating lesions, one white and the other typicallv dark. A and CXea. 

Band BXca. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
LOCATION OF GENES 

Tlie percentages of second-division segregation for whitey tan, non- 
eonddial, small, ^mid tlie sex reaction factors are shown in table 1, 
To determine whether the white gene pair segregated in the first or the 
second division, it was not necessary to dissect the asci but only to 
examine them microscopically. The arraDgenient of the nonaborted 
and the aborted spores coulS be readily and accurately determined 
(pL I, A), White and tan are nearest the centromere, being, respec- 
tively, 6.0 and 10.3 cross-over units distant. Nonconidial is relatively 
distant at 19.6 units from the centromere. The number of asci 
studied for the location of small is not sufficient to determine the loca- 
tion accurately, but the indications are that the gene is at a consider- 
able distance from the centromere. The factors for sex reaction are 
also relatively far out on the chromosome arm. None of the distances 
given are corrected for double cross-overs. 

Consideration was given to the possibility that passing of the two 
middle nuclei in the four-nucleate ascus (15, 18) might occur in 
Venturia inaequalis and constitute a factor of error in these studies. 
Of the asci segregating for the white alleles, 88 percent showed segre- 
gation in the first division. If nuclear passing occurred frequently, 
there would be an excess of the alternate over the symmetric arrange- 
ment in those asci in which the arrangement of spores suggested 
second-division segi^egation. In a determination involving 169 asci 
showing second-division segregation of the white alleles, 80 showed 
...the alternate {wWw IF or W w W w) and 89 the symmetric {wWWw 
OT W w w W) arrangement. Determinations in other crosses did not 
give evidence of any significant excess of the alternate arrangement 
in asci showing second-division segregation. Although the numbers 
of asci examined in these latter cases were not considered adequate, 
the data as a whole indicate that if nuclear passing occurs at the 
four-nucleate stage, it is not a factor of much importance in the studies 
reported in this paper. 


Table 1 .- — Summary of data on the distance from the centromere in cross--over xiniU 
of several mutant genes and the sex reaction factors in Venturia inaequalis 


Character 

Mating 

i 

1 

! 

Asci 

studied 

Asci showing seg- 
regation in divi- 
sion — 

Second i 
division 
segrega- 
tion 

Distance of 
gene from 
centromere 
in cross- 
over units 

I 

II 

White.--.... i 

WXw 
TXt 
TXt 
NcXnc 
SXs 
+X- ! 

Number 

1,804 

71 

138 

138 

8 

43 

Number 
1,588 1 
56 : 
110 1 
84 

4 

18 { 

Number 

216 

15 

28 

54 

4 

25 

Percent 

12.0 

} 20. 6 

39.1 

1 SO. 0 

58. 1 

Number 

B.O 

10.3 

19.6 

25.0 

29.1 

Tan . _ 

Tan.., 1 

NoncomdiaL... 

Small.---— 

Sex reaction ; 



LINKAGE RELATIONSHIPS 

The associations of white, tan, nonconidial, and the sex-reaction 
factors as determined by the proportion of new to parental combina- 
tions appearing in the progeny of crosses involving these genes are 
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Table 2. — Linkage relations of white, ian, nonconidial, and the sex~reacMon factors 

in Venturia inaequalis 


Mating 

Asci 

studied 

Pairs of 
asco- 

Progeny combina- 
tions 

New co.m-| 
binations 

Conclusions 

spores 1 

Parental 

New ' 



Number 

41 

Number 

164 

Number 

70 

Number 

94 

Percent 

57.3 

jlndependent. 

Do. 

V ir — 

8 

32 

16 

16 

50. 0 



260 

120 

140 

53.8 

Ncf-Xnc— 


258 

126 

132 j 

51. 2 

Do. 

WtXtvT - i 

42 

168 

160 

8 

4. 8 

Linked. 

TNcXtnc - 

138 

552 

288 

264 

47.8 

Independent. 



1 The aseospores of each pair are genetically identical and constitute one of the 4 biotypes resulting from 
a meiosis. 


shown in table 2. In most of the asci involving white j only four of 
the aseospores {nonwhite) were recovered, as all aseospores carrying 
white were partly or completely aborted and many were therefore 
nonviable. The genotype of the four aseospores bearing lokite could 
be accurately deduced from the four nonwhite aseospores recovered. 
For example, ian and white were found to be linked. Thus, an ascus 
from the tanXwhite cross in which the four nonaborted aseospores 
gave rise to two normal and two tan cultures would contain a cross- 
over. The four aborted aseospores in such an ascus, had they been 
recovered, would have given rise to two white and two ian white 
cultures. Similarly, the sex reaction of nonrecovered aborted asco- 
spores could be deduced when that of the recovered nonaborted asco- 
spores was ascertained. 

Matings involving mutants are frequently much less fruitful than 
those involving only normal lines, and this unfruitfulness increases in 
cases of multiple mutants. For this reason the use of more than 
two or three mutant characters in a mating is difficult, for very few 
or possibly no perithecia are likely to result. Negative results were 
encountered on many occasions when tan and nonconidial lines were 
mated with normal of opposite sex reaction to determine whether 
these two mutant genes were linked with the sex-reaction factors. 
The data for complete asci were not always obtained, but the parental 
and new combinations that were obtained from a given ascus are 
recorded in table 2 by pairs of aseospores. For example, in an ascus 
containing tan, tan nonconidial, nonconidial, and normal, all but 
normal mdij fail to produce perithecia when tested for sex reaction. 
When the sex reaction of the normal pair of aseospores is determined, 
one of the tan pairs and one of the nonconidial pairs are known to 
be of the opposite sex reaction. Two paii'S of aseospores from this 
ascus can then be recorded. 

Because of the large numbers of trees that would have been required 
to identify small in the progeny, this character was not used in the 
linkage studies. 

The data in table 2 show independent assortment for all genes 
studied except tan and white. The latter appear to be rather strongly 
linked with a distance of 4.8 cross-over units separating them. These 
data, in conjunction with the data from second-division segregation of 
these two gene pairs, permit the construction of a two-pcint chro- 
mosome map (fig. 1). Tan. appears to be located at a distance of 
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^ 10.3 ^ 

Figure 1. — Two-point map of the first chromosome in Venturia inaequalis. 

10,8 units from tlie centromere and distal to white on what is here 
termed the first chromosome. The distance (10.3) of tan from the 
centromere as obtained from the frequenc}^ of second-division segre- 
gation is in good agreement with the sum (10.8) of the distance of 
white (6.0) as obtained from second-division segregation data (table 1) 
and the distance between tan and white (4.8) as determined by recom- 
bination (table 2), It can readily be seen that the data on recombi- 
nation are from a source independent of these from second-division 
segregation. 

PATHOGENICITY STUDIES OF WHITE AND SMALL 

The original white mutant as reported by Keitt and Langford (d), 
and designated C 5 sector, was nonpathogenic to the Red Astrachan 
apple variety. This finding was confirmed in the present study. It is 
of interest, however, that the white progeny from a cross of whiteXnor- 
mat are pathogenic. Results were obtained from but one ascus 
(designated ascus XI), of which the four biotypes are shown in plate 2. 
Tlmee of the aborted white spores were viable, but the fourth (No. 8 in 
the ascus and paired with No. 5) failed to germinate. Considerable 
shifting of position occurred in the ascus, but this is not infrequent in 
asci containing aborted spores. The normal parent of the ascus 
(isolate 2 of ascus D of Keitt and Langford) incites the fleck reaction 
with Red Astrachan. The normal line from which white arose as a 
sector (isolate 5 of ascus C of Keitt and Langford) incites the sporu- 
lating lesion reaction -with Red Astrachan. From the ascus of which 
the four biotypes are illustrated in plate 2, isolates 1, 2, 3, and 4 
incite flecking on Red Astrachan ; whereas 5, 6, and 7 incite sporulating 
lesions. Isolates 1, 4, and 5 are white. The No. 8 aborted {white) 
spore that failed to germinate wmuld have incited sporulating lesions. 

As stated earlier, the mutant small is nonpathogenic to all the 
varieties of apple on which it has been inoculated. Since the line 
produces abundant conidia in culture it became of interest to know at 
what point the mutant failed to establish pathogenicity. A his- 
tological study of the original mutant small on leaves of the McIntosh 
apple variety was undertaken, employing the methods used by 
Nusbaum and Keitt {16) for inoculating, killing, fixing, dehydrating, 
and embedding the tissue. Collections of inoculated leaf material 
were made at intervals up to 5K days after inoculation. Heidenhain’s 
iron-alum haematoxylin stain was used. Plate 1 , JS, shows the mutant 
smcM at 6% days after inoculation. The fungus has penetrated in the 
typical vray, but its subcuticular development has been sharply 
arrested, and is confined to a diameter of approximately three times 
the length of the conidium. This is in sharp contrast to the develop- 
ment of normal lines that incite the sporulating-lesion type of reaction 
(16), It is not known how much greater development of the incipient 
lesion would have occurred, but the readings of the results of inocula- 
tion studies using the progeny of smallXnormal were taken some 3 
weeks subsequent to inoculation, and no macroscopic evidence of 
infection could be discerned. 
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DISCUSSION 

The present work was undertaken as a step in exploring the possi- 
bility that genetic studies of cultural mutants of Venturia inaeq^ualis 
may furnish information or materials of value in studies of inheritance 
of pathogenicity. The mechanism of inheritance in V. inaequalis 
appears to be essentially the same as that of the more extensively 
studied N. crassa. However, as has been pointed out in earlier 
papers, minor changes of position of nuclei or spores are not infre- 
quently encountered in V. inaeaualis. Usually the line of nuclear 
descent can be clearly deduced. In some cases, however, this is not 
possible. While these irregularities might preclude the use of this 
fungus for detailed studies of certain highly specialized genetic prob- 
lems, such as chromatid interference in crossing over, they have not 
occasioned an important source of error for the studies reported in 
this paper. 

The occurrence of the degenerate ascospore abortion character (pi. 
1, A, C) is frequent among cultural mutants of V. inaeoualis. Keitt 
and Langford (7) state: ‘Uertain crosses of non-pathogenic sector 
lines with pathogenic lines [normal] gave 4-spore asci, whose 4 lines 
showed the same pathogenic reactions as the pathogenic parental 
line.” Five of the nine cultural mutants of this organism so far 
studied (not all data have been published) induce ascospore abortion, 
a feature that has retarded progress of the genetic studies. Three of 
these five (including white) are pinkish white to white on malt agar; 
the other two are dark and not greatly different from a normal line 
in color on malt agar. 

Of the genes studied, only white and tan were found to be linked. 
These are shown to be located on the same arm of the chromosome, 
6.0 and 10.8 crossover units, respectively, from the centromere. 
Discovei'yof more linkage groups would be of interest in relation to 
the number of chromosomes of this species, which has not yet yielded 
to determination by cytological methods. 

Different cultural mutants may have different effects on the ex- 
pression of pathogenicity. The tan mutant, as shown by Keitt et al. 
(6), completely suppresses^ any macroscopic pathogenic expression 
in eveiy isolate-variety combination studied, Likewise, small sup- 
presses macroscopic expression of pathogenicity, but as shown in 
plate 1, B, the fungus is able to penetrate and develop microscopi- 
cally in the subcuticular position. Jis reported by Keitt et al. {8), 
non-conidial suppresses macroscopic expression of pathogenicity to all 
varieties studied except McIntosh, in which the sporulating-lesion 
reaction is reduced to a fleck. In the white mutant, as reported herein, 
there is suppression of macroscopic expression of pathogenicity of the 
C 5 normal line from which it arose as a sector; but, in the progeny 
stemming from a cross involving this mutant with normal, white does 
not affect the pathogenic reaction, though white instead of the typical 
dark conidia are produced on sporulatuig lesions. The basic reactions, 
sporulating lesion or fleck, are not at all affected. No explanation of 
this behavior of the white mutant based on experimental evidence can 

* In this paper a gene is said to suppress the expression of pathogenicity when there is no evidence of patho" 
genicity in the lines in which the gene occurs, whereas there is normal expression of pathogenicity in the 
lines from which the gene has been segregated. The statement that a gene suppresses the expression of 
pathogenicity or determines any other character is not intended to imply that no other genes influence the 
expression of the character concerned. 
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now be advanced, but it is probable that modifying factors in the 
C 5 sector (white) line interacting with white suppressed the expression 
of pathogenicity,. If so, it woidd follow that these modifiers segre- 
gated into the normal lines in ascus XI, since the white lines in that 
ascus are pathogenic. 

These demonstrations that gene mutations are capable of complete 
or partial suppression of pathogenicity point to the importance of the 
elimination of modifying factors before a genetic analysis of patho- 
genicity is attempted. 

SUMMARY 

Four mutant genes and the sex-reaction factors in Venturia inaequalis 
(Cke.) Wint. have been located with reference to their centromeres. 
All characters studied were found to be independently inherited except 
tan and white. These two genes are located on the same chromosome 
arm, with tan 10.8 and white 6.0 cross-over units from the centroihere. 

The effects of a single mutation on the behavior of the fungus may 
be varied and profound. The white mutant prevents the development 
of the characteristic dark pigment in the thallus, induces abortion of 
ascospores, and probably by interaction with modifying factors sup- 
presses the expression of pathogenicity in the line from which it arose. 
Another mutant, smallj is shown to suppress macroscopic expression 
of pathogenicity, but penetration of the host is accomplished and a 
microscopic subcuticular development occurs. 

The importance of giving adequate attention to the problem of 
modifying factors in parental material before undertaking an analysis 
of the inheritance of pathogenicity is emphasized. 
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INHERITANCE OF REACTION TO SMUT, STEM RUST, 
AND CROWN RUST IN FOUR OAT CROSSES ’ 


By George W. Cochran, graduate assistant, Kansas Agriciiltural Expermie7it 
^Station; C. 0 . Johnston, pathologist, and E. G. Heyne, assistant (igrom?nist, 
Diirision of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agrimiltural PJngineering, Agricultural Research Achnmistratwn, V 7 iited 
States Department of Agrimilture; and E. D. Hansing, assistant plant patholo- 
gist, Kansas Agrimltiiral Experiment Station.- 

INTRODUCTION 

In the United States, the four major diseases of oats {Avena spp.) 
and their causal pathogens are loose smut {Vstilago avenae (Pers.) 
Jens.), covered smut (?7. levis (KelL and Sw. Magn.), stem rust 
{Puccinia graminis avenae Eriks, and Henn.), and crown rust 
[P. coTonata avenae Eriks.). The most satisfactory and in some in> 
stances the only way of controlling these diseases is by using resistant 
varieties. New disease-resistant varieties of oats possessing high 
yielding ability and other desirable agronomic characters are being 
produced rapidly through plant breeding. Knowledge concerning 
the mode of inheritance of disease reaction greatly facilitates such 
work. The investigations reported here were nnclertaken to deter- 
mine the mode of inheritance of reaction to the above diseases in cer- 
tain crosses involving red oats. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The four crosses used in this study were made in the greenhouse at 
Manhattan, Kans., during the winter of 1939-10. Richland-Fulghum 
(Ivans. 6155) was used as one of the parents in each of the crosses. 
The other parents were Anthony-Bond (Iowa 1826), Fulghiim-Vic- 
toria (C. I.® 3485), and Fultex (C. I. 3531). Fultex is a selection 
from a cross between rulgluim and Victoria. These parents derived 
from hybrids were advanced lines that were presumably homozygous 
for agronomic characters and reaction to disease. Their disease 
reactions to the physiologic races of the rust and smut oiganisms used 
ill this study are showii in table 1. The crosses studied were Ricli- 
land-Fulghum X Fulghum-Victoria and reciprocal, Fultex X Rich- 
land-Fiilghum, and Anthony-Bond X Richland-Fulghum. 

^ Received for publication May 13, 1943. Contribution No. 442, Departmeut of Botany, 
and No. 353, Department of Agronomy, Kansas Agrieultural Experiment Station, in co- 
operation witli the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of X^lant Industry, Soils, 
and xViuu’i cult Ural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 

-Appreciation is expressed to L. P. Reitz and L. E. Melchers for theiv assistance and 
suggestions throughout the investigation, and to Dr. E. C. Stakman, Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, for supplying a culture of race S of stem rust for the greenhouse 
studies. 

3 C. I. refers to accession nuinher of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases. 
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Table 1 . — Reaction of parent lines to the physiologic races of the smut, stem rust, 
and erotvn rust organisms used as inoculum in studies on the inheritance of 
reaction to disease, Manhattan, Kans., 194I-42 


Parent line or variety 

Identification No. 

UsiUago ave- 
nae and U. 
levis 

Iiioeulum 

Puccinia graminis avenae 

P. coronata 
avenae 

Composite 
of races 

p. r.i 2 

p. r. 8 

P. 

r. 1 

Percent in- 
fection 

Response 

Infection 

type 

Response 

Infection 

type 

Response 

Infection 

type 

Response 

Richland-Fulghuny . 

Kans. 6155 

0 


2 

R 

4 

S 

4 

S 

7 I p h n m - V i f*t fkr i n 

C. I. 3485 - -- 

0 

R 

4 

S 

C) 


2 

R 

Poite’t - - 

C. L 3531 

0 

R 

4 

s 

( 3 ) 


2 

R 

Anthony-Bond 

Iowa 1826- 

6.0 

MR 

2 

R 

2 

R 

0 

R 


31 p. r. = physiologic race. 

2 R=resistant, MR— moderately resistant, S=susceptible. 
2 Not tested for reaction to physiologic race 8 . 


The Fi plants were grown in the greenhouse at Manhattan, Kans., 
during the ^Ymter of 1940-41. Part of the seed from each Fi plant 
was sent to the Aberdeen Substation, Aberdeen, Idaho, where part of 
the ¥2 generation was grown under irrigation for seed increase pur- 
poses. The remainder Avas inoculated by dusting the seed with a com- 
posite of chlamydospores of several races of TJstilago avenae and U, 
levis known to attack the varieties Kanota and Richland and of a race 
of U. avenae known to attack the variety Fulton in Kansas. These 
races probably were representative of the smut organisms existing in 
Kansas. This seed was then space-planted in the disease nursery at 
Manhattan. It is recognized that, from a jiimely genetic point of 
view, the use of composite inoculum containing several physiologic 
races of two species of TJstilago is open to criticism. However, the 
present study was designed for its plant breeding as well as its genetic 
aspects. From the standpoint of practical plant breeding, resistance 
to all races and species was the objective. Fortunately the results 
obtained can be explained on a relatively simple genetic basis. - 

Artificial epipliytotics of crown rust and stem rust were produced 
in the Manhattan disease nursery by the hypodermic-syringe method 
of inoculating susceptible plants in uniformly distributed check and 
rust-spreader rows. Spore suspensions were injected into the curled 
leaves of developing plants. Crown rust inoculations were begun 2 
weeks in advance of the stem rust inoculations. Race 1 of Puccinia 
coranaia^avenm and race 2 of jP. graminis avenae were used in all of 
the fielci investigations since they were the most common races of these 
organisms occurring in Kansas. Each F2 plant grown at Manhattan 
was examined for crown rust, stem rust, and smut at the proper time 
and the reaction recorded. The reactions of the resistant and suscep- 
tible parents were used as a basis for classification. 

The Fs generations studied consisted of the progeny of the Fa plants 
grown at Manhattan and also at Aberdeen. The rust reactions of the 
F 3 generations were studied in the seedling stage in the greenhouse 
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during the winter and in the adult plant stage in the field the follow- 
ing spring. In the greenhouse each Fg line was planted in a 2i/^-iiich 
flowerpot at the rate of approximately 30 seeds per pot. Separate 
plantings were made for crown rust and stem rust studies. The re- 
corded seedling reaction was that of the primary leaf only, Seedlings 
were inoculated 7 days alfter planting by placing the plants in a moist 
chamber, spraying them with water, and then dusting with spores. 
A. 24-hour period in the moist chamber at ordinary greenhouse tem- 
peratures of 70° to 75° F. was found to be sufficient for infection by 
either rust organism. Approximately 7,000 pots of seedlings were 
inoculated and observed during the winter. Three pots of each parent 
were planted and inoculated with each lot of hybrids, giving a con- 
stant check on the intensity of inoculation and the race purity of the 
rust cultures. Race 1 of Pticcinia coronata avenae and races 2 and 8 
of P, graminis avenae were used in the greenhouse investigations. Ex- 
treme care was used in keeping all of the rust cultures pure. Differ- 
ential varieties were inoculated with each race at 2-week intervals 
during the studies to check race purity. 

Approximately 30 seeds of each Fg line were inoculated with the 
smut composite and planted in the disease nursery in 1942. Smut 
inoculation consisted of adding spores to the seed envelopes and shak- 
ing vigorously. The seed was not dehulled. Stem rust and crown 
rust epiphytotics were produced in the same manner and with the 
same races of the rust organisms as described for the Fa field studies 
in 1941. Satisfactory readings were obtained on crown rust and smut 
reaction but stem rust infection was neither sufficiently heavy nor dis- 
tributed uniformly enough for satisfactory records in 1942. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

INHERITANCE OF REACTION TO SMUTS 

Studies on the inheritance of reaction of oats to the smut organisms 
have been made by several investigators and the reported results have 
indicated one, two, or three factors governing resistance, depending 
on the varieties used as parents. Some of the recent studies involv- 
ing the varieties Bond and Victoria are particularly pertinent to the 
present studies. Hayes, Moore, and Stakman and Hayes ^ reported 
that the smut reactions of the crosses Bond X Anthony and Bond 
X logold were determined by one factor with resistance dominant. 
The action of two dominant factor pairs, one a factor for high re- 
sistance, the other a factor for partial resistance, was observed by 
Torrie® in the crosses Iowa 444 X Bond, Victoria X Richland, and 
(Victoria-Richland) X State Pride. 

The results reported here on the inheritance of resistance to smut 
agree with published results in some respects but differ from them 
in others. Although all of the parental lines except Anthony X 
Bond were known to be highly resistant to smut in Kansas, seed for 

^ Haxes, H. K., Moore, M. B., and Stakman, B. C. sttoies of inheritance in crosses 
BETWEEN BOND, AVENA BYZANTINA, AND VARIETIES OF A. SATIVA. Minn. Agr. Expt. StR. Tech. 
Bul. 137, 38 pp., illus. 1939. 

® Hayes, H, K. breeding fO’R resistance to crown rust, stem rust, smut, and desir- 
able AGRONOMIC CHARACTERS IN CROSSES BETWEEN BOND, AVENA BYZANTINA, AND CULTI- 
VATED VARIETIES OP AVENA SATIVA. Amer. Soc. Agron. Jonr. 33 : 164-173, illus. 1941. 

® TORRIE, J. H. CORRELATED INHERITANCE IN OATS OF REACTION TO SMUTS, CROWN RUST, 
STEM RUST, AND OTHER CHARACTERS. Jont. Agr. Rcs. 59 : 783-804, illus. 1939, 
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tlie F 2 grown at Manhattan and for the ¥3 from.F. plants grown at 
Aberdeen and Manhattan was inoculated and sown in the nursery. 
The seed for wnas dehulled before smutting but seed for F 3 was 
smutted wdthoiit deliulling. Qaeck rows of the parents were growm 
at regular intervals in the nursery each year. The seed was inocu- 
lated and grown in the same manner as the hybrid lines. At heading 
time definite segregation was noted in both F 2 and F3 despite the fact 
that both parents of all but one cross were highly resistant, 
plants wholly or partially smutted were classified as smutted, whereas 
in Fg a line was considered smutted if one or more smutted plants 
appeared in the row. Only Fo lines yielding no smutted plants were 
classified as resistant. In Fa all but lour of the smutted plants were 
only partially smutted so it was possible to grow F 3 lines from them. 

Higher infection was obtained in F 3 lines from F 2 plants grown 
at Manhattan than in lines from similar plants grown at Aberdeen. 
The first three crosses had an average of 45.8 percent of the F 3 lines 
infected wdien grown from Manhattan seed and 32,4 percent from 
Aberdeen seed. The Fs lines of the fourth cross had 43.3 percent and 
17.5 percent infection, respectively. The reason for this is not defi- 
nitely known. It was noted that seed grown under irrigation at 
Aberdeen was much larger and plumper than that grown under dry 
conditions at Manhattan. It also Avas noted both in the greenhouse 
and in the field that seedlings grown from Aberdeen seed were much 
more vigorous than those grown from Manhattan seed. It is possible 
that the poorer vigor of seedlings from Manhattan seed Avas associ- 
ated with higher smut infection. A more important factor probably 
was the difference in smut conditions under which the Fg plants were 
groAAm. The seed planted at Aberdeen was not smutted and the F 2 
plants at that station were smutfree. At Manhattan the seed for F^ 
was smutted and there were some smutted plants in the population. 
In addition, there Avas heaAw smut in susceptible check rows of Kanota 
oats gcoAvn Avith the Fo at Manhattan. This may have resulted in 
much natural infection in the field. Such possibilities suggest that 
the Manhattan Fa lines probably give a more complete record of the 
actual inheritance of smut reaction than do lines from Aberdeen seed 
since there AA’as less escai)e from infection at Manhattan. The data 
obtained from the Manhattan lines, therefore, Avere used in calculat- 
ing the manner of inheritance, and the data on this factor are recorded 
in table 2 . 


Tabi.e 2. — Segregation for reaction to smut noted in and generations of Jf 
oat crosses grotv7i in the field at Mamiattun , Kans. 


: 

Cross 

r 2 reaction 

Fa reaction 

Plants 

observed 

Plants 

smutted 

Lines 

observed 

Lines 

smutted 

EiehlaDd-rulghumxriilp-hum Wictoria 

F»lghura-A"ietoriaXHiC'hIatid-Fulghum_ 

FultexXRieWand'Fulsl^nm 

Summary nf 3 R-FX FW crosses 

Antfiony-BondXRiehland-Fulghum , 

Kumber 

104 

338 

133 

575 

940 

PtTcent 

9.6 

3.6 
10.5 

6.2B 

1.1 

Number 

lf)4 

337 

133 

574 

938 

Per cen t 
55. S 

41.8 
48.1 

45.8 
43,3 


The parental lines Fulglmm-Victoria, Fiiltex, and Eicliland- 
Fulglxuin were highh^ resistant to the smut composite, showing no 
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infection. The Fa and F3 generations of the crosses involving these 
resistant parental lines showed transgressive segregation for smut sus^ 
ceptibility. The F^ generations of the three crosses involving Kicli- 
land-Fiilghum and Fultex or Fulghum- Victoria averaged 6.26 percent 
smutted plants. In the F3, 45.8 percent of the lines of these crosses 
grown from Manhattan seed contained smutted plants. 

Apparently each parent carries a separate dominant factor pair for 
resistance to smut. The presence of either or both of these factors in 
heterozygous or homozygous condition results in resistance to smut. 
The factors, although different, produce the same result and therefore 
are considered duplicate factors. A ratio of 15 resistant to 1 susceptible 
plant would be expected in F2, only those hybrid plants lacking both 
dominant factors being susceptible. If this hypothesis is correct, 6.25 
percent of the F2 population would be expected to be smutted; actually 
6.26 percent were observed. In the F3, 56.25 percent of the lines would 
be expected to show smutted plants. On this basis 7 Fg lines would 
breed true for resistance, 8 would segregate (and therefore would con- 
tain smut), and 1 would breed true for susceptibility to smut. Ac- 
tually 55.8 percent of the lines in 1 of the crosses were smutted. Lower 
percentages of infection in the other crosses probably can be accounted 
for by escape from smut infection as there were only 15 to 30 plants 
representing each line and the seed was not deh idled. The data and 
discussion presented concerning the crosses involving Fulghum-Vic- 
toria, Fultex, and Eichland-Fulghum indicate that smut resistance in 
these crosses is dominant and due to 2 main factor pairs. 

The Anthony-Bond parent was moderately resistant to smut, show- 
ing less than 5 percent infection, while the Kichland-Fulghiim parent 
showed no infection to the smut inoculum used. The F 2 generation had 
1.1 percent of the plants smutted while 43.3 percent of the F3 lines 
were smutted. These results are similar to those obtained in the other 
three crosses. However, in the Anthony-Bond X Richland-Fnlghnm 
cross it is assumed that there are two dominant factor pairs for resist- 
ance, one of which is a factor' for high resistance, the other a factor 
for moderate resistance. 

INHERITANCE OF REACTION TO STEM RUST 

Resistance to stem rust has been found by many investigators to be 
dominant and inherited on a single factor basis. Recent reports on 
the inheritance of resistance in cases involving the Bond and Victoria 
varieties are iJarticularly pertinent to the studies reported herein. 
Hayes, Moore, and Stakman and Hayes ® found that reaction to 
Puccima gTamims avenm (physiologic race 1) was governed by one 
factor with resistance dominant in seven crosses when Bond was the 
siKceptible parent. Torrie*^ observed similar inheritance in eight 
fosses involving susceptible Bond and Victoria when inoculated wnth 
yn-aces 2, 5, and 7 of P. graminis avenae, 

/ The mature plant reactions of the Fo generation in the field and the 
seedling reactions of the F3 generation in the greenhouse to race 2 of 
Pucdnia graminis avenae were studied at Manhattan for the 
crosses Richland-Fulghum X Fulghum-Victoria, Fulghum- Victoria 

’’’ See footnote 4, p. 45. 

® See footnote 5, p. 45. 

® See footnote G, p. 45. 
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X Eiclilaiid“Fiilgiium, and Fultex X Kichland-Fiilghum. A sum- 
mary of tile segregation for stem rust reaction in the Fs and Fg gen- 
erations is given in table 3. The Fa data are based entirely on plants 
grown at Manhattan ; the Fg data are based on the progeny of Fg plants 
grown both at Manhattan and at Aberdeen. 

The Fulgliimi-Victoria and Fultex parents were susceptible to race 
2. Uredia on these susceptible parents were large, linear, and erum- 
pent, producing many spores (fig. 1) . On the other hand, the resist- 
ant Eichland-Fulghum parent had small, circular, inconspicuous 
uredia which produced relatively few spores. The Fi plants were 
almost as resistant as the Eichland-Fulghum parent. Two types 
of rust reaction were observed in the Fg plants. One phenotype re- 
sembled the resistant Eichland-Fulghum parent while the other was 
as susceptible as the Fulghum-Victoria and Fultex parents. Of 575 
plants of the 3 crosses grown in the field at Manhattan, 407 were 
resistant and 168 were susceptible. Eesistance therefore appears to 
be dominant in the Fo and to be due to a single main-factor difference. 
The Fa progeny of these plants were tested in the seedling stage in 
the greenhouse. With but 8 exceptions the progeny from susceptible 
Fo plants bred true for susceptibility in the Fa generation. Seedlings 
of 33 segregating Fa lines of Fulghum-Victoria X Eichland-Fulghum 
and 14 segregating lines of Fultex X Eichland-Fulghum were dassi- 
fied for rust reaction. The counts (table 3) revealed segregation 
closely approximating the 3 to 1 ratio observed in Fg. 

The data presented indicate that in these crosses the resistance of 
Eichland-Fulghum to physiologic race 2 is dominant and due to a 
single main-factor pair. 

The fourth cross in which resistance to stem rust was studied was 
Anthony-Bond X Eichland-Fulghum. The primary purpose in mak- 
ing this cross was to obtain segregates having combined resistance to 
physiologic races 2 and 8 of Pwdnia graminis avenae and race 1 of 
P, coTonata arenae. Both parents of the cross proved to be resistant 
to race 2 while Anthony-Bond was resistant and Eichland-Fulghum 
was susceptible to race 8. Physiologic race 2 was used to inoculate Fo 
plants in the field at Manhattan. No segregation was obtained, all of 
the plants being as resistant as the two parents. Inoculations with 
physiologic race 8 were made only on seedling plants of the Fg gen- 
eration in the greenhouse because that race has not been common in 
iiatiiral infections in the vicinity of Manhattan. The reaction of 
Anthony-Bond to physiologic race 8 was characterized by very small 
circular pustules surrounded by “green islands” of chlorophyll. 
Eichland-Fulghum was suspectible to this race as shown by the pres- 
ence of large, linear pustules. Figure 2 shows the seedling reaction of 
the parents and of hybrid lines of this cross to physiologic race 8 of 
P. graminis avenae. 

By growing the progeny of Fs plants produced both at Manhattan 
and Aberdeen, 1,272 Fa lines were available for study. Of this num- 
ber, 324 lines were observed to be breeding true for resistance, 632 lines 
were segregating, and 316 lines were breeding true for susceptibility. 
These were close to the expected numbers on the basis of a single factor 
difference (table 3). Counts also were made in 52 of the segregating 
lines and revealed a ratio of 1,811 resistant to 579 susceptible plants. 
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Figure 1. — Reaction of primary leaves of seedling: plants to Puccinia graminis 
avenae physiologic race 2 in the cross Richland-Fiilghum X Fiilghiim-Yictoria 
and in the" two parental lines: A, resistant Richland-Fiilghiim parent; B and C, 
resistant Fa lines ; D, a susceptible Fs line ; JSf, the susceptible Pulghuni- Victoria 
parent. 
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Figure 2. — Reaction of primary leaves of seedling plants of the cross Anthoiiy- 
Bond X Richland-Fulgluim and of parental lines to Pucmiia graminis avenae 
physiologic race 8: A, susceptible Richland-Piilghum parent; B, a susceptible F;i 
line; G and D, types of intermediate Fs lines; B, a resistant Fn line; F, the 
resistant Anthony-Bond parent. 


Table Segregation for reaction to Puccinia graminis avenae in 4 oat crosses in mature plants in the field and seedlings of F 3 lines grown 
in the greenhouse; the first 3 crosses were inoculated with phijsiologic race 2 and the last with race 8 
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It appears, therefore, that resistance to race 8 of stem rust is" dominant 
and is controlled in this cross by one factor AAdiich differs from that 
goYeriiiiig resistance to race 2 in the other crosses. 

INHERITANCE OF REACTION TO CROWN RUST 


Murphy, Stanton, and Stevensd^ and Weetman"^^ reported that the 
inheritance of the croA\ni rust resistance of Victoria is controlled by one 
clomiiiant genetic factor. The inheritance of the crown rust resistance 
of Bond was found to be governed by two dominant complementary 
factors by Hayes, Moore, and Stakman,^- Hayes,^^ and Weetmand^ 
Torrie suggested that the crown rust reaction in the cross Iowa No. 
444 X Bond was gOAwned by two factor pairs, one a factor for crown 
rust resistance and the other a partial inhibitor of the factor for 
resistance. 

The reaction of the Fs generation of all four crosses to race 1 of 
Puccinia coronata avmiae was studied at flowering time in the field 
in 1941. The reaction of the Fs generation of the same crosses was 
studied in the seedling stage in the greenhouse during the followdng 
winter and in the mature plant stage in the field in 1942. Pure cultures 
of physiologic race 1 were used in all inoculations. 

A strain of Richlaiid-Fulghum was used as the susceptible parent 
in each of the four crosses. This strain has large normal uredia unac- 
companied by chloronemia. The Fulghum- Victoria and Fultex par- 
ents were resistant, having small, nearly circular pustules surrounded 
by the necrotic areas so characteristic of the Victoria type of resistance. 
Severe seedling infection of this type caused a complete drying of the 
infected leaves of resistant plants, giving the seedlings a blighted 
appearance. Typical seedling reactions of the parents and of the Fs 
hybrids of the crosses involving the Victoria type of resistance are 
shown in figure 3. Anthony-Bond, the resistant parent of the fourth 
cross, exhibited the near-immunity of Bond. 

Since the two types of resistance to crown rust race 1 proved to be 
inherited in different ways, they will be discussed separately. The 
manner of inheritance of the Victoria type of resistance Avill be con- 
sidered first. The Fi plants were nearly as resistant as the Fulghum- 
Victoria and Fultex parents. Three different types of rust reaction 
were observed in mature plants of the Fs generation in the field. 

One phenotype resembled the resistant parent, another resembled 
the susceptible parent, and a third type was intermediate, duplicating 
the Fi reaction. Owing to their near-resistance the intermediate types 
and resistant types were grouped together and compared with the 
susceptible. Eeaction of the Fs and F 3 generations determined on 
that basis are shown in table 4. In the F 2 generation, segregation 
appeared to be 8 resistant plants to 1 susceptible, while the F 3 segre- 
gated 1 resistant line, to 2 segregating lines, to 1 susceptible line. Thus 


MurphXj, H. C., STANTON:, T. R., and Stevens, H. breboing winter oats resistant to 
CROWN REST, SMUT, AND COLD. Amer. Soc. Agron. Jour. 29 ; 622-637. 1937. 

WEETMAN^ L. M. GENETIC STUDIES IN OATS OF RESISTANCE TO TWO PHTsioLOGiC RACES 
OF CROWN RUST. ( Abstract) Pbytopatliology 32 : 19. 1942. 

See footnote 4, p, 45. 

See footnote 5, p. 45. 

See footnote 6, p. 45. 
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Figure 3.— Reaction of primary leaves of seedling plants of the cross Bichland- 
Fiilghum X Fulghtim- Victoria and of parental lines to physiologic race 1 of 
Fuccinia coro7iata menae: A, the susceptible Richland-Fnlglinm parent; B, a 
susceptible Fs line; 0, an intermediate Fa line; D, a resistant Fs line; the 
resistant Fulghum-Victoria parent. 
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resistance to crown rust in the three crosses involving Fulghum- Vic- 
toria and Fultex was partially dominant and controlled by one factor. 
There was good agreement between field and greenhouse Fa observa- 
tions and there appeared to be no difference in the crown rust reaction 
of seedlings and mature plants in the progeny of these crosses. 

Table 4 . — Seffregation in 3 oat crOfSses for rmctlon to Fucciniw coronata avenae 
plvysicdoglc race 1 olserved in the mature plants in the fieia and seedlings of 
Fz lines gronni in the greenhouse 


F 2 generation in field j Fa generation in greenhouse 
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The inheritance of resistance to crown rust in Anthony-Bond X 
Eichland-Fulghum was different from that encountered in the other 
crosses. Anthony-Bond carries the high resistance of Bond to most 
of the prevalent races of Puecinia coronata wvenm including physi- 
ologic race 1, The only symptom of crown rust infection observed in 
hybrid and parental plants carrying that type of resistance was a 
slight flecking where infection occurred (fig. 4). 

Plants in Fi exhibited at the four- to five-leaf stage an intermediate 
reaction. In Fg it became evident that the inheritance of resistance 
in this cross was more complex than that found in the other crosses, 
F 2 plants Avere grown in the field and crown rust readings were made 
at flowering time. The plants were divided into resistant and sus- 
ceptible groups. The resistant group was subdivided into tAvo more 
or less distinct classes, one of which was highly resistant, showing- 
only slight flecking, while the other was moderately resistant, exhibit- 
ing slight pustule development and heavy flecking. The susceptible 
group also was subdiAuded into two groups, one fully suscep)tible and 
the other intermediate but approaching full susceptibility. In many 
cases it Avas difficult to determine Avhether a plant should be classed 
as fully susceptible or as intermediate. A similar difficulty some- 
times Avas experienced in distinguishing betAveen highly resistant and 
moderately resistant plants. There Avere 31Q plants of the F 2 genera- 
tion classifiecl as resistant. Of this group 120 plants Avere classed as 
highly resistant and 190 as moderately resistant. In the susceptible 
group there AA^ere 630 plants, 158 of which were classed as intermediate 
and 472 as fully susceptible (table 5). 
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Figure 4. — Eeaction of primary leayes of seedling plants of the cross Anthony- 
Bond X Richlancl-Fulghum and of parental lines to physiologic race 1 of 
Puccinia, coronata avenae: A, the susceptible Richland-Fulghum parent; B 
and F, susceptible Fa lines ; D, a resistant Fa line ; A/, the resistant Anthony- 
Bond parent. 
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Table ZK—Reaction to crown rust of 9i0 plants of the cross Afithofiy-Bond X 
Rirdilmid-Fitlghum grown in the field at Manhattan, Kans., and the breeding be- 
limnor of seedlings of the Fs lines tested with Puccinia coi'onata avenae in the 

greenhouse 


Reaction of Fa plants ^ 

Reaction of F 3 lines - 

Highly 

resistant 

Segregating 

Susceptible 

Highlv resistant (120) - 

Number 

27 

6 

0 

0 

Number 

93 

183 

150 

63 

Number 

0 

1 

8 

409 

Moderatclv resistant (190) - 

Intermediate (158). . .. .. . .. . 

Susceptible (472) 


33 

489 

418 


2 X " for J '2 data based on ratio of resistant to susceptible classes 0.121, range of P 0.5D-0.95. 

- X - for Fa data based on ratio of highly resistant: segregating: susceptible 3.512, range of P O.lD-0.20. 


While segregation for reaction to crown rust in was determined 
by readings made only on adult plants grown in the field, the F 3 was 
studied both in the seedling stage in the greenhouse and in the flower- 
ing stage in the disease nursery. The most striking difference between 
the Fa segregation in the field and readings on F 3 seedlings' in the 
greenhouse was the complete absence of moderately resistant and 
intermediate types in the greenhouse. F 3 seedlings were inoculated in 
the primary -leaf stage of growth and they were either highly resistant 
or fully susceptible. This simplified greenhouse observations since the 
differences were so apparent. 

In addition to the 940 Fa plants grown at Manhattan, 1,061 plants 
were grown at Aberdeen. Thus 1,991 F 3 lines were testecl for seedling 
reaction to crown rust in the greenhouse. Of this number, only 50 
lines bred true for resistance, 989 segregated, and 952 bred true for 

Table 6. — Breeding behavior of Fz lines of the cross Anthony-Bond X Richland- 
Falghum tvhen inoculated with Fuednia coronata avenae in the greenhouse, 
compared with the reaction of floicering plants of the same lines to the same 
rust in the field 
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ed 
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susceptibility (table 6 ). In segregating lines all types of segregation, 
from those containing mostly resistant plants to those containing 
mostly susceptible plants, appeared. 

^ The Fs field and greenhouse reactions were similar in that the same 
lines bred true for resistance and susceptibility and the same lines 
segregated in the greenhpuse and in the field (table 6 ). However, 
moderately resistant and intermediate types appeared in segregating 
lines in the field. By making counts in certain segregating lines in 
the field it was conciuded that the modei'ately resistant types were 
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liiglil j resistant in tlie seedling stage while the intennediate types 
were fully susceptible. The inheritance of resistance to crown rust 
ill this cross is explained on a four-factor basis in which two sets of 
complementary factors were interacting. A factorial analysis of 
resistant and segregating lines based on this hypothesis is shown in 
table 7. 

Table 7. — Factorial analysis of homozygous resistant and segregating lines in 
Fz of the cross Anthony-Bond X Richland-Fulghiim showing seedling and 
■ flowering plant reactions to Puccinia coronata avenae expected on the basis 
of a 4-factor difference^ 


Phenotypic expression ^ in— 
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Fa plant 
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1 A and B are complementary factors for resistance carried by Anthony-Bond. C and D are comple- 
mentary inhibitors of the expression of A and B and are carried by Richland- Fulghum. Only 32 genotypes 
are shown. The remaining 49 bred true for susceptibility. 

2 The symbols R, MR, I, and S are phenotypic symbols denoting high resistance, moderate resistance, 
intermediacy, and susceptibility, respectively. 


Since the four phenotypic classes appeared only in the I'eactioii of 
mature plants, the following discussion of gene interaction applies to 
the mature plant. It is assumed that two dominant complementary 
factors {A and B) for resistance are carried by the Anthony-Bond 
parent. These factors are inherited independently and, because of 
their complementary nature, both must be present to give a plant the 
expression of the Bond type of resistance. Wlien both of these fac- 
tors are heterozygous {AaBh)^ the plant is not highly resistant but is 
only moderately resistant in the adult stage. However, if both dom- 
inant factors are homozygous {AABB)^ or if one is homozygous and 
the other heterozygous {AABh or AaBB)^ the plant shows the Bond 
type of resistance to crown rust. Plants breeding true for resistance 
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must be lioiiiozygous for both dominant factors {A ABB), If either 
or both of these factors are recessive {aaBB. mBh,^ AAbh^ Aabh^ (mbl)) 
the plant is fully susceptible and will breed true for susceptibility. 

The inheritance in the cross studied would be relatively simple if 
only the two complementary factors A and B were involved. How- 
ever, the inheritance has been complicated by the action of two other 
independently iiiherited dominant complementary factors, C and D 
from the Eichland-Fulghum parent, which when present together, are 
capable of inhibiting the expression of the factors for resistance. 
The degree to which they inhibit the expression of resistance is deter- 
mined by two conditions: (1) The number of dominant inhibiting 
genes present, and (2) the number of dominant genes for resistance 
present. It is possible for two, three, or four dominant inhibiting 
genes to be present and show an inhibiting effect, depending on whether 
the plant is heterozygous for both {CcDd)^ heterozygous for one 
[GcDD^OODd) or homozygous for both [CGDD) . If homozygous for 
both, four dominant inhibiting genes are acting, masking the expres- 
sion of any combination of genes for resistance and giving a fully 
susceptible reaction. The progeny of any plant which candes both of 
the inhibitors in a dominant homozygous condition will breed true for 
susceptibility to crown rust regardless of the genes for resistance {A 
and B). Thus AABBCCDD would breed true for susceptibility. 

If a plant is heterozygous for one inhibitor and homozygous for the 
other [OGDd or GcDD),^ it carries three dominant inhabiting genes 
whose inhibiting effect on any combination of the genes for resistance 
gives an intermediate-type reaction when both genes for resistance are 
present. 

If a plant is heterozygous for both inhibitors {GcDd) , the inhibitors 
show their weakest inhibiting effect because only two domiant genes 
are present. The inhibitors in this doubly heterozygous condition 
change the expression of the genes for high resistance [AABB,^ AaBB^ 
to that of moderate resistance in the mature plant. The in- 
teraction of these four genes all in a heterozygous condition 
{AaBhCcDd) results in an intermediate reaction in mature plants. 

Since the moderately resistant and intermediate types appeared 
among mature plants of the Fq and F3 generations in the field and did 
not appear in the seedling plants of a similar F3 generation in the 
greenhouse, it follows that the types appearing as moderately resistant 
or intermediate in the field appeared either as highly resistant or sus- 
ceptible in the greenhouse where a sharp segregation occurred. In 
order to determine how these genotypes were expressed phenotypically 
in the seedlings, the rust reactions of about 100 selected segregating F3 
lines were observed in the seedling and in the mature-plant stage. 
From these observations it was concluded that all types appearing as 
moderately resistant in the mature plant appeared as highly re- 
sistant in the seedling. Similarly, all types appearing as intermed- 
iate in the field appeared as susceptible in the seedling stage. 

Segregation of the Fa generation in the field on the proposed four- 
factor hypothesis would theoretically result in a ratio of 35 highly 
resistant plants : 48 moderately resistant : 52 intermediate : 121 sus- 
ceptible. When placed on a basis of the 940 plants actually grown: 
a ratio of 129 resistant: 176 moderately resistant: 191 intermediate: 
444 susceptible would be expected. Actually a ratio of 120 resistant: 
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190 moderately resistant : 158 intermediate : 472 susceptible was 
observed. When the resistant and moderately resistant plants were 
placed in one class and the intermediate and susceptible in another 
class, a ratio of 310 resistant to 630 susceptible plants was obtained as 
shown in table 5. The observed F2 ratio, therefore, closely fits the 
expected ratio as shown by the x ^ test. 

According to the foregoing hypothesis, only 54 of the F3 lines would 
be expected to breed true for resistance. Actually, 50 lines were ob- 
served in both the greenhouse and the field to be breeding true for 
resistance (table 6). Theoretically, exactly half of the population 
(996 lines) would be expected to segregate. In the greenhouse 989 
lines appeared to segregate, while 1,002 seemed to be segregating in 
the field. According to the hypothesis, 941 lines were expected to breed 
true for susceptibility. Actually, 952 lines in the greenhouse and 939 
lines in the field appeared to be breeding true for susceptibility. 

The close agreement between observed and expected ratios in both 
Fa and Fg (table 5) is further substantiated by the plant counts made 
in segregating Fg lines in the greenhouse. The number of resistant 
and susceptible plants expected in the various segregating groups 
can be added to give numbers which represent the segregation as a 
whole. If the Fg segregating lines are considered collectively, 46.24 
percent of the seedlings would be expected to be resistant and 53.16 
percent susceptible. There were 12,973 plants counted in 440 consecu- 
tive segregating F3 lines. Of this number 6,137 (47.3 percent) w^ere 
resistant, and 6,836 (52.7 percent) were susceptible. The agreement 
between the observed and expected percentages, therefore, appears to 
be good considering the many different types of segregation that 
occurred and the great variation in the number of plants in each of 
the 440 segregating Fg lines. 

This four-factor hypothesis confiimis the reports of Hayes, Moore, 
and Stakeman,^® Hayes, and Weetman,^^ who state that the crown 
rust reaction of Bond is controlled by two complementary factors. It 
also shows how a fairly simple inheritance may be complicated by the 
action of an additional set of complementary f actors. The hypothesis 
is well substantiated by the close agreement between observed and 
expected numbers in the Fn and Fg generations. The analysis of 440 
segregating Fg families adds even further proof, since all expected 
types of segregation were observed. Certain selected lines studied in 
the F4 generation segregated or bred true for susceptibility or resist- 
ance as expected. 

RELATION OF CROWN RUST, STEM RUST, AND SMUT REACTION 

From both scientific and practical points of view it semed desirable 
to ascertain whether there was any association between the factors 
for resistance to any of the three diseases. No relationship was noted 
between stem and crown rust inheritance in the Fulghum- Victoria X 
Richlancl-Fulghum and Fultex X Eichland-Fulghum crosses as the 
observed 9:3:3:! Fg ratio was close to the expected being 2.246 
and P within the range of 0.50-0.95. In the Anthony-Bond X Eich- 
lancl-Fulghum cross, the x- on Fg data for the expected ratio showing 


See footnote 4, p. 45, 
See footnote 5, p. 45. 
See footnote 11, p. 52. 
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]Q,o, linkage :was 10.817 (8 degrees of freedom) with the range of R 
being 0.20-0.30. 

Smut resistance appeai"ed to be distributed at random among the 
Yarioiis classes of rust reaction. 

Victoria and Bond types of reaction to crown rust show differences 
in tlieir degree of resistance. The resistance of Bond approaches im- 
munity, showing only a slight flecking at points of infection, while the 
less desirable resistance of Victoria is expressed by small pustules sur- 
rounded by necrotic areas. Weetman^® has reported that the resist- 
ance of Bond to race 1 is conditioned by two dominant complementary 
genes and that the resistance of Victoria to the same race is due to 
one factor distinct from the Bond genes. 

This inyestigation has confirmed Weetman’s report in regard to the 
nature and number of factors involved in the inheritance of each type 
of resistance. Since both types of resistance were not involved in 
aiw one of the four crosses studied in this investigation it was impos- 
sible to determine whether the two types of resistance were inherited 
independently. However, some knowledge of this was gained by 
observing the Fo segregation of certain crosses, Fultex X Bond- 
Fulghum and Fultex X D 69-Bond, that were grown in the disease 
nurseiw in 1942. Three main types of crown rust reaction were ob- 
served. Approximately 37 percent of the plants had the Victoria 
type of resistance, 49 percent had the Bond type of resistance, and .14 
percent were susceptible. The respective percentages expected would 
be 33, 56, and 11, if it is assumed that the three factors involved were 
independently inherited and that the Bond type masked the Victoria 
type of resistance when all three dominant factors were present in the 
Fa plants. Therefore the data obtained seem to indicate that the 
factor determining Victoria resistance is distinct from the two 
governing the resistance of Bond. 

SUMMAEY 

The inheritance of reaction to a mixture of races of TJstilago avenae 
and Z7. levis^ Puccinia graminis avenae physiologic races 2 and 8 and 
P. coTonata avenae physiologic race 1 was studied in four crosses, 
Eichland-Fulghum X Fiilghum- Victoria and reciprocal, Fultex X 
Eicliland-Fulghum, and Anthony-Bond X Eichland-Fulghum in the 
field and in the greenhouse. The disease reaction of the first three 
crosses was the same, but that of the fourth cross was different because 
of the genetic constitution of the Anthony-Bond parent. 

Transgressive segregation for smut susceptibility occurred in the 
first three crosses. The parents of these crosses were all highly 
resistant to the smut inoculum, showing no infection. The reaction 
of the hybrids in the F 2 and generations indicated that each 
parent carried a dominant factor for resistance. When these two 
independently inherited duplicate dominant factors were both absent 
in a hybrid, the plant was susceptible to smut. 

^ In the Anthony-Bond X Eichland-Fulghum cross a similar condi- 
tion existed except that there was one dominant factor for high i^e- 
sistance to smut and one for moderate resistance. 


See footnote 11, p. 52. 
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Eesistaiice to stem rust was dominant in all four crosses and ap- 
peared to be goveimed by a single factor, 

Keaction of the three crosses involving Fiilghum- Victoria and 
Fultex to croAvn rust was governed by one factor with resistance 
dominant. 

The crown rust reaction of Authony-Bond X Kichland-Fiilglium 
was controlled by the interaction of four factor pairs, two sets of domi- 
nant complementary factors. One set, dominant complementary genes 
for resistance, was carried by Anthony-Bond, the resistant parent, and 
the other set, dominant complementary inhibitor genes epistatic to the 
genes for resistance was carried by Eichland-Fulghum, the susceptible 
parent. The expected Fa ratio was 35 fully resistant : 48 moderately 
resistant : 52 intermediate : 121 fully susceptible plants. In the 
seedling stage in the greenhouse the moderately resistant plants were 
fully resistant, while the intermediate plants were fully susceptible. 
The expected Fa segregation was 7 lines breeding true for resistance, 
128 lines segregating, and 121 lines breeding true for susceptibility. 
Observed ratios in Fo and Fg proved to be statistically near the 
expected ratios. 

JTo association between the factors determining the reaction to 
different diseases was observed in any of the crosses studied. 
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EFFECTS OF TWO MUSTARD OILS ON PLASMODIOPHORA 
BRASSICAE AND THEIR RELATION TO RESISTANCE 
TO CLUBROOT ' 

By W. J. Hooker, formerly instnictor^ and J. C. Walker, professor, Depart- 
ment of Plant Pathology, and Karl Paul Link, professor, Department of Bio- 
chemistry, Wisconsm Agricultural Experiment Station. 

INTRODUCTION 

The possible effects of mustai’d oils on the development of clubroot 
{Plastnodiophora brassicae Wor.) of crucifers were first suggested by 
Rochlin (Rokhlina) [14y 15).^ She concluded that resistance was 
associated with the presence of glucosides yielding mustard oils upon 
hydrolysis. When cabbage {Brassica oleracea var. capitata L.) seed- 
lings grown in heavily infested soil were watered with the aqueous 
extracts of seeds of black mustard (B. nigra (L.) Koch), only 20 per- 
cent became diseased, while in untreated controls 100 percent were 
infected. The toxic properties of mustard oils to various bacteria and 
fungi have been demonstrated (3, 6\ 7,11, IS, 19), 

When Pryor {12) grew turnip {Brassica rapalu.), black mustard, and 
cabbage in sand cultures without sulfur in the nutrient solution the 
plants were found to be very low in mustard-oil content, yet then 
relative resistance or susceptibility to clubroot was only slightly al- 
tered. He concluded that factors other than mustard oils were 
chiefly responsible for resistance. Stahmann, Link, and Walker [17) 
isolated beta-phenethyl isothiocyanate from the root tissues of resist- 
ant and susceptible strains of turnip and black mustard, from a sus- 
ceptible strain of white mustard {B. hirta Moencii [B. alba (L.) Boiss.)), 
and from susceptible cabbage, but the presence of allyl isothiocyanate 
could not be detected. The roots of horseradish, {Arrmracia rustic- 
a/iaGaerfn., Mey., and Scherb.) contained both beta-phenethyl isothi- 
ocyanate and allyl isothiocyanate. These investigators were unable 
to correlate resistance with either mustard-oil content or myrosin 
activity in these hosts. 

The investigation reported here consisted of a study of the effects of 
the two mustard oils , allyl isothiocyanate (CH 2 — CH — CH 2 — N = C = S) 
and beta-phenethyl isothiocyanate (CeHs— CH 2 — CH 2 — ^N = C=S), on 
the germination and infectivity of the clubroot organism. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Since Plasrnodiophora brassicae is an obligate parasite and since 
clubroot tissue is rapidly invaded by secondary organisms, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain suspensions of resting spores entirely free from other 

1 Received for publication June 14, 1943. This investigation was carried out under a cooperative agree- 

ment between the University of Wisconsin and the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agilcultural Research Administration, 
U. 5. Department of Agriculture. It was supported in part by a grant from the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. * 

2 Also agent, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 77. 
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organisms. In these investigations spore suspensions were purified 
as niiicli as possible after the method described b}^ Wellman {20). 
Firm clubs from diseased plants were washed, frozen at —4° C., and 
stored in the frozen state until used. Spores were separated from 
host debris first macerating diseased tissue in a meat chopper or 
Waring bleiidor and then filtering through cheesecloth with the spores 
remaining in the filtrate. Small pieces of host tissue passing through 
the cheesecloth were separated from the spores by centrifuging for 
about 15 seconds. The supernatant liquid containing spores was 
then centrifuged in a Sharpies supercentrifuge. The puttylike mass 
of spores was suspended in distilled water and the process repeated 
until the spores had been carried through at least three complete 
changes of relatively large volumes of water. Purified spore suspen- 
sions were either held overnight at 8° C., and dilutecl the following day 
for spore germination studies, or frozen and held until used. Through- 
out the series of investigations, unless otherwise specified, the resting- 
spore concentration was maintained at approximately 25,000 spores 
per cubic millimeter. 

Mustard-oil solutions were prepared from stocks obtained in 1938 
and stored contiziuously at 8“^ C. Allyl isothiocyanate, practical 
grade, was purchased from a camera company; beta-phenethyl 
iso thiocyanate was synthesized after the method described by Stah- 
mann, Link, and Walker {17), Because of the low solubility of the 
phenethyl oil in water, mustard-oil solutions were prepared by the 
addition of aliquots of a stock solution of oil in ethyl alcohol to dis- 
tilled water. Since these oils react slowly with ethyl alcohol, stock 
solutions were prepared and stored at 8“^ C. generally 12 houi's 
before the final dilution.^ The final ethyl-alcohol concentration, never 
exceeding 1 percent by volume, was usually 0.7 percent. Equal 
volumes of mustard-oil solutions as well as spore suspensions prepared 
at twice the desired concentrations were thorougldy mixed, resulting 
in spore suspensions and oil solutions of a given concentration. 

The effects of mustard oils on zoospore formation were observed in 
aqueous mustard-oil solutions of 50 ml. contained in 125 ml. Erlen- 
meyer flasks tightly stoppered with a tin-foil-covered cork. Flasks 
were stored in the dark at 23° C. Daily observations of zoospores 
were made by means of a Levy blood-counting chamber. The 
flasks were vigorously shaken before sampling and a drop of spore 
suspension was removed from the solution with a 5-mm. loop of 
nichrome wire. Zoospore counts were made by determining the 
nmnber of zoospores in 15 fields each containing 1/250 mm Five 
fields were examined from each sample and three samples were 
removed from each flask. 

The effects of the two oils upon P. brassicae were determined in a 
different manner by the amount of infection and disease development 
on cabbage, which has been shown to be very susceptible to the 
organism (18). Healthy cabbage plants, 3 to 4 inches high, of the 
yellow-resistant variety Jersey Queen, were planted into clubroot-free, 
moist, muck soil which had been adjusted to pH 5.4. The soil was 
first packed into 44nch clay pots and five holes per pot formed in the 
soil with, a glass rod to facilitate planting. A 5-ml. aliquot of spore 

* The writers are indebted to Mark A. Stahmann and F. G. Smith, of the Department of Biochemistry, 
University of Visconsin, for sjmthesis of beta-phenethyl isothioeyanate and for supplying oil solutions in 
con eentrations suitable for th preparation of spore suspensions . 
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suspension in mustard-oil solution was placed with the plant in each 
of the five transplanting holes. The soil was firmly packed around the 
plants and well watered with distilled water. Since approximately 
18 hours of high soil moisture is necessary for infection {20), the soil 
was kept as moist as possible for 3 to 4 days until infection had been 
established. To preclude excessive damping-off^ the soil moisture 
was then gradually reduced and maintained at as low a level as was 
stni compatible with good growth. The plants were grown for about 
2 months, then removed and examined. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

EFFECTS OF MUSTARD OILS ON GERMINATION OF PLASMODIOPHORA BRASSICAE 

The effects of allyl and of beta-phenethyl isothiocyaiiate on spore 
germination were determined by direct zoospore counts. The 
course of spore germination in this study was in general agreement 
with the findings of Wellman (20), who observed that the rate of 
germination in water cultures gradually increased to a peak on the 
fourth day of incubation, after which it gradually decreased. Very 
little germination was observed during the first 2 days of incubation. 
In this study the time at which germination in distilled water reached 
a peak varied from the third to the fifth day, and sometimes the peak 
extended over a period from the fourth to the seventh day. It was 
usually impossible to make accurate zoospore counts after the seventh 
day because of the development of bacteria, protozoa, and filamentous 
fungi in the culture solution. Since it was necessary to use a small 
amount of ethyl alcohol in the preparation of the oil suspensions, 
controls were prepared in 0.7 percent solution of the former, a concen- 
tration slightly greater than that to which the spores were generally 
exposed. Since no consistent effect of alcohol upon germination was 
observed in the trials conducted, it was conclucled that the effect of 
mustard oils upon germination was independent of the alcohol used in 
the preparation of the oil. 

In the high concentrations the addition of mustard oils to the 
aqueous suspensions of spores was observed to have a marked in- 
hibitory effect upon germination. The toxic levels at which spore 
germination was inhibited by each oil are shown in table 1. Original 
concentrations of the allyl oil inhibiting spore germination of P. 
b7^assicae ranged from 10 to 80 p. p. m., whereas original concentratioos 
of beta-phenethyl isothiocyanate inhibiting visible germination 
ranged from 5 to 80 p. p. m. Whenever direct comparisons of the 
toxic levels of the oils could be made, no consistent difference was 
evident. In experiment 2, the phene thyl oil 'was more toxic than the 
allyl oil and in experiment 8 the reverse obtained. In all other trials 
the oils were approximately equal in toxicity when compared on a 
weight basis. However, since the beta-phenethyl oil is 1.7 times the 
molecular weight of the allyl oil, the former was almost twdce as toxic 
when compared on a molecular basis. 

In addition to the inhibitory effect exercised by the oils, marked 
stimulation of zoospore pi^oduction was observed at oil concentra- 
tions below the inhibitory levels. The results of a typical experi- 
ment (experiment 2, table 1) in which direct comparisons could be 
made between the two oils on zoospore formation are shown in 
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Table 1. — Effects cf 2 mustard oils upon germination of the resting spores of Plas^ 
modiophora hrassicae, as determinedly direct zoospore counts 


Experiment No. 

Initial concentration 
completely inhibiting 
spore germination 

Initial concentration 
stimulating spore 
germination 

Isothiocyanate 

Isothiocyanate 

AUyl 

Phenethyl 

Allyl 

Phenethyl 

1 , ■ - 

P. p. m. 
20.0 
10.0 
10.0 
80.1) 

50.0 

80.0 
20.0 
40.0 

P. p. m. 

P. p m. 
10.0 
2.5 
1. 25-5. 0 
.6-10.0 
40. 0 

40.0 

10.0 
20.0 

P. p. m. 


AO 

1. 25 

3 

1 . ... .. , - - . . 

80.0 

(0 

80.0 
20. 0 
80.0 

1.25-10.0 

(^) 

(^) 

(■) 

40.0 

5 - . - . 

6 - 


S..-, 



5 Toxic cDucentratioii not clearly defined. 

- Germination not sufficient to indicate most favorable concentration. 


figures 1 and 2. The allyl oil (fig. 1) was decidedly stimulatory to 
germination at initial concentrations of 1.25 and 2.5 p. p. m. The 
higher concentration more nearly approached the optimum in this 
experiment although good germination took place at both levels. 
On the other hand, it is evident that the phenethyl oil was toxic at 
2,5 p. p, m., while at 1.25 p. p. m. it was more stimulatory than was 
the allyl form at 2.5 p. p. m. 

The extent of germination and the level at wliich stimulation was 
greatest varied considerably from one experiment to another. This 
may have been due in part to variability in the spore suspensions 



Fioijee 1.— Effect^ of allyl isothio cyan ate at different concentrations on the ger- 
mination of resting spores of Plas modiophora hrassicae. No genxiination was 
observed in this experiment at concentrations of 10 p. p. m. and higher. 
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wliich, although made up by uniform procedures, were from dis- 
eased plants collected at different times and in different locations. 
The beta-phenethyl oil stimulated germination at concentrations 
below the toxic level in three out of six trials, while the allyl was 
effective in each trial. However, when the former caused stimula- 
tion, the effect was more pronounced than with the allyl oil. 



tion was observed in this experiment at concentrations of 5 p. p. m. and higher. 

EFFECTS OF ALLYL ISOTHIOCYANATE ON COLLETOTRICHUM CIRCINANS AT 
SUBLETHAL LEVELS 

Since the mustard oils stimulated spore germination of Plasmodi- 
O'phora hrassicae^ a limited number of tests were conducted with a 
readily culturable fungus, Colletotrichum c%rcinans (Berk.) Yogi., in 
order to determine whether or not the reaction to the oils was peculiar 
to P. brassicae. This organism was selected because the spores 
germinate readily in distilled water and because its reaction to mus- 
tard oils had been determined previously (7, IS, 19). Since the 
stimulatory effect on P. brassicae occurred more consistently wdth 
allyl isothiocyanate than with the beta-phenethyl oil, tests on germi- 
nation of spores C. ciTcmans were carried out with the first-mentioned 
oil. 

Spore suspensions w^ere prepared after the method of McCallan 
and Wilcoxon [9). Approximately 10 ml. of wmter was added to 
spores which had been gently scraped from the surface of an agar 
slant. The suspension w^as at once poured off into a sterile tube, 
filtered through a small amount of absorbent cotton, and centri- 
fuged for 10 minutes after wdiich the supernatant liquid was poured 
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off. The spores were taken up in distilled water and stored at 80° C. 
until used. Petri dishes adapted as moist chambers were used. 
Sterile glass slides were placed on U-shaped glass rods placed in the 
bottom of the dish. Approximately 2.5 ml. of oil and water of the 
desired concentration was placed in the bottom of the Petri dish. 
This oil reserve served to maintain a supply of oil vapor in the moist 
chamber during the period of germination. Oil solutions and spore 
suspensions at twice the desired concentration were thoroughly 
mixed and a 5-mm. loop of the suspension was placed on the glass 
slide. The Petri dishes were placed inside large moist chambers and 
stored at 23° C. until the spores had germinated. 

The limitations of moist chambers of this type for the study of a 
volatile chemical are apparent. However, it was believed that a 
suitable range of concentrations was maintained over the relatively 
short period required for germination even though the initial con- 
centration may have dropped as a result of the evaporation of oil. 
The ethyl alcohol concentration throughout the trials was maintained 
at 1.0 percent by volume. 

Spore germination in 1.0 percent ethyl alcohol was generally very 
similar to that in distilled water, indicating that the solvent had little 
effect in the final reaction. Observations on spore germination 
made at the end of 5 hours showed no stimulatory effect of allyl 
isothiocyanate at subinhibitory concentrations upon spore germina- 
tion. Previous trials, the results of which are not presented, had 
shown no stimulatory effect upon spore germination at subinhibi- 
tory levels after 12 hours’ incubation. Allyl isothiocyanate in these 
incompletely closed systems prevented germination in all cases at 
concentrations of 40 p. p. m., and usually lower concentrations were 
inhibitory, indicating that in general C. circinans was more sensitive 
thanP. brassicae to allyl iso thiocyanate (table 2). 


Table 2, — Ger tninatiori of spores of Colletotrichiim circinans in drops of ally I 

isothiocyanate solution 


Germination i 


Concentration (p. p. 7n.) 

Experi- 
ment 1 

Experi- 
ment 2 

Experi- 
ment 3 

0.0 2 . . 

Percent 

70 

Percent 

59 

Percent 



71 

58 

87 

0.002 - ■- 

75 

63 

88 

0.004 

74 

51 

62 

86 

0.008 - 

64 

84 

0.019 

76 

60 

0.039 - - 

66 

75 

57 

82 

O.078__._ 

56 

78 

0.156 - 

70 

58 

74 

0.312 - . . 

74 

58 

80 

0.625„ - 

71 

43 

82 

L25.._._. 

65 

59 

80 

2.5 

40 

33 

38 

5.0._ 

B 

26 

2 

10-.0. 

2 

0 

0 

20.0.. . 

3 

0 

0 

40.0..-..-- 

0 

0 

0 





1 Figures represent the percent germination of 100 spores after 5 hours’ incubation . 
- Control prepared with distilled water only. 

3 Control and all mustard-oil solutions prepared in l.Q percent ethyl alcohol. 
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EFFECTS OF MUSTARD OILS ON lUSEASE DEVELOPMENT 

The effect of mustard oils on infection and disease deyelopment as 
reported by Rochlin 15) has already been mentioned. Compara- 
tive studies on the toxicity of the two oils on disease development 
were carried out as previously described on cabbage plants grown in 
the greenhouse . # 

Mustard-oil Injury to Cabbage 

In addition to the toxic effects of the mustard oils to Plasmodio- 
phora brassicae, it was found that considerable injury to the host 
resulted at certain concentrations. Typical injury is shown in figure 
3. Affected plants exhibited symptoms typical of damping-off be- 



Figure 3. — Cabbage plants showing effect of beta-phenethyl isothiocyanate. 

A, plants transplanted with a liquid containing 300 p. p- m.; no injury resulted. 

B, plants transplanted with a liquid containing 400 p. p. m.; marked injury 

resulted. 

cause of the rapid deterioration of the lower stem and subsequent 
collapse of the plant. Occasionally plants were able to develop roots 
above the point of injury and survive. Eecovered plants could be 
readily recognized when removed from the soil by the complete ab- 
sence of the main root or by the protrusion of the stump of the origmal 
root system and lower stem from a tuft of actively developing roots 
above the point of injury. When mixed wit^i spore suspensions of 
P. brassicae the allyl oil caused some injury to cabbage at 100 p. p. m., 
while the phenethyl oil was toxic at 350 and 400 p. p. m. 

Toxicity of Mustard Oils to Spores Used as Inoculum 

The relative toxicity of the two mustard oils to the resting spores 
of Plasmodiophora brassicae was determined, infection and disease 
development of cabbage being used as an indication of spore inacti- 
vation. Spores were usually mixed with the oil 2 days before the sus- 
pension was used as inoculum; in experiments 1 and 5 (table 3) the 
exposure period was 3 and 4 days, respectively. 

In certain instances, cabbage plants that had been protected from 
infection by the addition of oil to the inoculum showed greater vegeta- 
tive growth than those severely diseased after inoculation with spore 
suspensions in oil solutions at subinhibitory concentrations. Dif- 
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Table 3. — Relative toxicity of allyl and heta-phenethyl isothiocyanate when mixed 
with a spore suspension of Plasniodiophora hrassicae used as inoculum 


Percent of cabbage plants infected at concentrations (p. p. m.) indicated i 


Oil concen- 
tration 
(P. p. m.) 

Experiment 1 

Experiment 2 

Experiment 3 

Experiment 4 

Experiment 5 

Experiment 5 

Ally! 

Phen- 

ethyl 

Allyl 

Phen- 

ethyl 

Allyl 

Pheii- 

ethyl 

Allyl 

Phen- 

ethyl 

Allyl 

Pheii- 

ethyl 

Allyl 

Phen- 

ethyl 

0.0 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

93 

80 

73 

92 

1.25 





100 

100 



87 

60 

92 

82 

2.5 . 





67 

100 

100 

20 

93 

80 

75 

91 

5.0---. - 





28 

62 

27 

43 

53 

64 

80 

93 

10.0 . . 





8 

92 

14 

53 

100 

53 

78 

83 

20.0 





0 

8 

23 

7 

80 

29 

43 

40 

30.0 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

33 

50.0 

1 100 j 

100 

50 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

75.0 - 

80 1 

73 

8 

43 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100.0 

0 : 

33 

0 

13 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150.0 ! 

13 

100 

0 

29 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200.0 - - 

0 

77 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250.0 - 

0 

7 

0 

23 



0 

0 



0 

0 

300.0- . ' 

0 

0 

0 

31 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

350.0 ... - 



0 

55 




0 




0 

400.0 



0 

0 




0 

0 

0 


0 















1 IS plants were inoculated with each suspension. 


ferences of this nature are shown in figure 4. Infection was precluded 
by a transplanting solution containing 75 p. p. m. of ally] isothio- 
cyanate (B); whereas 100 percent disease development took place, 
when a solution containing 50 p. p. m. was used (A). 

The infectivity of the inoculum with and without removal of the oil 
at the end of the period of exposure was compared to determine 
whether the end results secured in table 3 were the effect in part of the 
carry-over influence of oil added with the suspension at the time of 
transplanting. It was possible to remove practically all of the oil by 
centrifugation. The results of three experiments are given in table 4. 



Figerb 4 —Effect on clubroot development of two concentrations of allvl isothio- 
c>^nate in spore suspensions used as transplanting liriuids. A, at 50 p. p. m. 
infection was complete and disease severe. B, at 75 p. p. m. no infection 
occurred. 


Table 4. — Relation of time of exposure of Plasmodiophora brassicae to mustard oils and the removal of oil from the inoculurn, to the infeciwity 

of the spore suspension 
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1 15 plants were inoculated with each suspension. 
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There was a tendency for the toxic effect of each oil to increase with 
length of exposure but it did not hold consistently with either one. 
There was also a tendency for the inoculum to be infective over a 
wider range of concentrations when the oil was removed before in- 
oculation, indicating that at the end of a given exposure part of the 
spores were only inhibited and others killed. This trend, however, 
was not entirely consistent. It would seem, therefore, that the com- 
parative effects given in table 3 are a fairly accurate index of relative 
toxicity of the oils and that changes in length of exposure and in 
removal of oil would not materially change the end result. 

Relation op Spore Concentration to Toxicity 

It kas been sbown by a number of investigators that toxic levels of 
chemicals may be considerably changed by different spore concentra- 
tions. Smith {16) reported that as the spore concentration increased 
in 4 percent phenol, the percentage of spores surviving exposure to 
the toxic substance increased. McCallan, Wellman, and Wilcoxon 
{10) observed that increasing the spore concentration in dilute copper 
sulfate solutions and in bordeaux mixture resulted in germination at 
higher concentrations of copper than was possible with lower spore 
concentrations. Pryor, Walker, andStahmann {IS) varied spore con- 
centrations exposed to vapors of allyl isothiocyanate and observed that 
colony development was precluded by lower partial pressures of oil 
when the spore concentration had been reduced 101 times. 

Trials were conducted to determine the effect of spore concentra- 
tion of P. brasdeae on the level of allyl isothiocyanate required to 
prevent infection in cabbage. The data (table 5) secured in three 
experiments showed that, in general, as the spore concentration in- 
creased from 25,000 to 800,000 spores per cubic millimeter the 
concentration of allyl isothiocyanate required to prevent infection 
progressively increased. 


Table 5. — Effect of increasing concentrations of Plasma diophoy'a hrassicae spores 
on toxicity of allyl isothiocyanate 


Experiment 

No. 

' Spore 
concentra- 
tion (spores 
per mm 3.) 

Percent of cabbage plants infected at 

i concentrations (p. p. m.) indicated 3 

0.0 

1. 25 

2.5 

5.0 

10.0 

20.0 

30.0 

50.0 

75. 0 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 


i 25, OOO 

100 








0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 50, 000 









D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l.__ 

1 100,000 









79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 200, 000 

7i 








100 

3B 

0 

0 

0 

0 


f 25, OOO 

100 


100 

27 

14 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I 50, 000 

97 


73 

40 

40 

58 

7 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 100,000 

100 


100 

70 

80 

27 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 200, DOO 

lOO 


100 

93 

64 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


25,000 

73 

92 

75 

80 

79 

43 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 


100, 000 

75 

'75 ! 

90 

IDO 

57 

64 

50 

44 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

1 200,000 

75 

90 

86 

82 

100 

100 

100 

71 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


400, DOO 

100 

92 

73 

80 

91 

53 

50 

22 

20 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 800,000 

86 

87 

71 

80 

100 

77 

64 

62 

33 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 15 plants inoculated with each suspension. 


It has been reported above that at certain levels the oil in the spore 
suspension was toxic to the host plant. As the concentration of 
spores increased, the concentration of oil required to cause death of 
the host plant progressively increased. This is illustrated in figure 
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5. In table 6 are given the number of surviving plants at various 
concentrations of oil and spores. It is apparent that at each oil 
level at which plant injury occurred the toxicity was usually reduced 
with increase in spore concentration. Thus it is evident that the 
spores take up the oil or detoxify it in proportion to their number per 
given volume of suspension. Consequently, the concentration of 
spores in the inoculum is important in determining whether or not a 
given level of oil will be sufficiently toxic to prevent infection or to 
cause host injury. 



Figure 5. — Influence of spore concentration on the phytotoxic effect of allyl 
isothiocyanate in the inoculum. A, plants inoculated with a suspension con- 
taining 50,000 spores per cubic millimeter and 200 p. p. m. of oil; injury severe. 

Plants inoculated with a suspension containing the same concentration of 
oil but 100,000 spores per cubic millimeter; injury slight. 


Table 6. — Ejfect of increasing concentrations of Plasmodiophora hrassicae scores 
on the survival of cabbage plants at various levels of allyl isothiocyanate 



It was noted in certain of the toxicity experiments described above 
that the clubs tended to be larger in plants exposed to subinhibitory 
oil concentrations containing spore suspensions than in plants devel- 
oping in the absence of oil. Clubs were weighed in each trial in order 
to determine the effects of oils on club size. It became apparent 
that mustard-oil solutions at subinhibitory concentrations were 
often capable of favoring club development by protecting the infected 
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root from secondary decay. Since in practically all trials, clubs de- 
veloping in the absence of oils showed a greater tendency to rot than 
those exposed to oils, the influence of secondary organisms in the de- 
velopment of the club was a factor in club size. However, final 
evaluation of the data failed to show that club size was increased 
by the presence of mustard oil in the inoculum. 

DISCUSSION 

Allyl and beta-phenethyl isothiocyanates have been shown to be 
highly toxic to a number of fungi (7, 13, 19). The former occurs 
in the roots of horseradish, while the latter is present in the roots of 
horseradish, cabbage, black mustard, white mustard, and turnip {17). 
In the first case, and presumably in the second, they occur as gluco- 
sides rather than as free oils. The glucoside of the allyl oil, sinigrin, 
has relatively little or no toxicity to fungi tested 9). The possible 
relation of the mustard oils to resistance in certain varieties of mustard 
and turnip to clubroot has been the occasion of the present study of 
their effect upon the pathogen, Plasmodwphora hrassicae. 

The two oils were compared by adding them in various concen- 
trations to spore suspensions of the pathogen. When the relative 
number of zoospores per microscopic field was used as a criterion and 
when the oils were compared on a molecular basis, the phenethyl oil 
was generally more toxic than the allyl oil. On the other hand, when 
the spore suspensions so treated were used as inocula around the roots 
of young cabbage transplants, the percentage of diseased plants indi- 
cated that the two oils were usually about equal in effect and that 
sometimes the allyl oil was the more toxic. I^en the time of expo- 
sure was increased and when the oil was removed at the end of the 
exposure period, no consistent change in results was observed. 

Both oils stimulated spore germination of P. brassicae at levels below 
the inhibitory concentrations, although allyl isothiocyanate did so 
more consistent^. No stimulation of spore germination of C. cir- 
einans was effected by allyl isothiocyanate. It is possible that the 
oils are specific to P. brassicae in their sitmulatory properties. Sti- 
mulation of fungi by toxic substances has been reported by a number 
of investigators. Latham (5) showed that the vapors of chloroform 
stimulated mycelial growth of Sierigmaiocysiis. Duggar (5) reported 
that ethyl alcohol and copper sulfate in low concentrations stimulated 
germination of certain fungus spores. Brown [2) showed that vola- 
tile substances arising from bruised leaves and apple tissue stimulated 
germination of Botryiis spores, whereas substances from potato tissue, 
orange rind, onion leaves, and bulb scales inhibited spore germination. 
Brown (f) showed that substances liberated from plant leaves and 
petals into drops of water are capable of either stimulating or inhibiting 
germination. 

The levels of allyl isothiocyanate preventing infection and disease 
development were shown to be influenced by variation in spore con- 
centration. These observations agree with results reported with 
various fungi by Smith {16), McCallan, Wellman, and Wilcoxon [10), 
and Pryor, Walker, and Stahmann [13). 

Considerable variation between experiments was encountered 
throughout the investigation. Although the exact reason for this 
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lack of uniformity has not been determined, it is obvious that a num- 
ber of factors are concerned. Among these are the effect on the oils 
of secondary organisms in the root extracts; variations within the 
clubroot inoculum from dift'erent locations; variation in period of 
storage of clubbed roots; and variations in the greenhouse environ- 
ment influencing infection and disease development. McCallan and 
Wilcoxon (5), who were able to grow their test organisms in pure cul- 
ture under constant conditions, found that spores from replicate 
transfers varied a great deal more than would be expected from random 
sampling and they suggest that spores from the same tube be used in 
laboratory tests of fungicides in order to eliminate the error arising 
from the use of replicate transfers. The differences existing between 
different spore samples in the tests reported in this paper are undoubt- 
edly of sufficient magnitude to account for a large part of the varia- 
bility in results. 

Evidence concerning the lack of importance of mustard oils in resis- 
tance to P. hrassicae has been obtained through three different lines 
of approach. Pryor {12) showed that even though the mustard-oil 
content of resistant and susceptible strains of turnip and black mus- 
tard and of susceptible strains of cabbage was definitely reduced 
by low-sulfur nutrition, the inherent disease reaction was little 
altered. He concluded that the sulfur oils are not essential in 
enabling the host to prevent or retard clubroot development in its 
tissues. Stahmann, Link, and Walker {17) determined the mustard- 
oil content as well as the myrosin activity in the tissues of resistant and 
susceptible strains of turnip and black mustard and were unable to 
correlate either of these properties with resistance. In this paper it 
has been shown that the mustard oils, allyl and beta-phenethyl 
isothiocyanates, are very toxic to the clubroot organism at concen- 
trations as low as 10 p. p. m. of the free oils. It was estimated that 
the beta-phenethyl oil occurred in turnip and mustard roots at con- 
centrations ranging from 0.010 to 0.024 percent (100 to 240 p. p. m.). 
If the oils occurred in the free state they should be sufficiently con- 
centrated to prevent infection. However, it has not been shown that 
free oil is liberated from the roots into the soil solution as has been 
reported for germinating cruciferous seeds by Dennj^ (4), and if such 
were the case it seems unlikely that oil concentrations comparable to 
those combined as glucosides within the tissue could be maintained 
outside the plant. There is still no adequate exiflanation of resistance 
since chemical analyses [17) show about equal amounts of the oils in 
roots of very susceptible species such as cabbage and in both resistant 
and susceptible turnips and black mustard. No evidence of differ- 
ential enzyme activity was found which might control the release of 
free oil in resistant as compared with susceptible plants [17^. 

It is evident both from these investigations and from earlier ones 
{17) that the mere presence in the host of a material liiglily toxic to 
one of its pathogens is no proof that the toxic substance fimctions in 
restriction of pathogenicity. The data presented herein would in- 
dicate quite as strongly that these oils liberated in minute amounts 
might even be stimulatory to P. hrassicae and enhance infection 
rather than restrict it. In fact there may be some connection be- 
tween the specific stimulatory effect of these oils to P. Smssicae and 
the fact that its obligate parasitism is restricted to the Crucijerae. 
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SUMMARY 

Direct observations on the germination of resting spores of Plas- 
niodiophora brassicae Wor. exposed to allyl and beta-phenetliyl is- 
othiocyaiiate were made. Either oil in certain concentrations is 
capable of inliibiting spore germination. Little difference in the 
toxicity of the two oils was observed when compared on a weight 
basis, but when compared on a molecular basis the phenethjd oil was 
almost twice as toxic as allyl isotliiocyanate. 

When the toxicity of the oils to the clubroot organism in spore 
suspensions was tested by inoculation of cabbage plants, the two 
were most often approximately equal in toxicit}^, when compared on a 
molecular basis, although in certain instances allyl isotliiocyanate 
was definitely more toxic than phenethyl isothiocyanate. Increas- 
ing the time of exposure of the spores to oil before planting, some- 
times but not consistent^ resulted in an increased toxic effect of the 
oil. In some experiments removal of oil from the inoculum at the 
end of the exposure period indicated that the oil had had an inhibit- 
ive effect on some spores and a lethal effect on others. 

At concentrations below the toxic level, both oils were definitely 
stimulatory to germination of spores, but the allyl oil stimulated 
germination more consistently than the beta-phen ethyl isothiocy- 
anate. The spores of Collet of richum circinans (Berk.) Vogl. were not 
stimulated in germination by allyl isothiocyanate under the experi- 
mental conditions employed. 

As the concentration of spores was increased, higher concentra- 
tions of allyl isotliiocyanate were required to prevent disease develop- 
ment. 

No consistent change in relative club size resulted from the presence 
of mustard oils in the spore inoculum or from exposure of spores to 
oil before their use as inoculum, except that at sublethal levels there 
was a tendency for the oil to protect the club from decay by sec- 
ondary soil organisms. 

Concentrations of potentially available beta-phenethyl isothio- 
cyanate in the roots of both the resistant and susceptible crucifers 
examined are roughly comparable to the concentratiDns of oil re- 
quired to prevent disease development and spore germination when 
mixed with spore suspensions of P. h^assicae. However, the libera- 
tion of this oil in appreciable quantities from the roots of cruciferous 
plants has not been demonstrated. If it may be assumed that 
mustard oils are liberated from roots of crucifers into the soil solution, 
it seems unlikely that oil concentrations comparable to those com- 
bined as gliicosides within the tissue could be maintained outside the 
plant. Furthermore, from what is known of the concentration of the 
phenethyl oil in cruciferous roots, as great protection would be ex- 
pected to be afforded the susceptible varieties of turnip and mustard 
as is afforded the resistant varieties, since the oil content of the roots 
of the susceptible and resistant varieties is about the same. If oil 
concentrations in the soil solution outside the plant were below the 
toxic level, a stimulatory effect on P. brassicae spores could con- 
ceivably be induced. In fact it is possible that the mustard oils, if 
present in the proper concentration in the soil solution, might ac- 
tually predispose cruciferous plants to disease rather than increase 
their resistance. 
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RESISTANCE OF TOBACCO TO BLUE MOLD (PERONOS- 

PORA TABACINA)! 

By E. E. Clayton 2 

Senioi' 'pathologist, Division of Tobacco Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Ad7ninistration, 
United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

All yarieties of tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum L.) grown in the United 
States are liighly^ susceptible to the blue .mold disease, caused by 
Peronospora tabacina Adam. Therefore, to provide a sound basis for 
a breeding program, a search has been made for adequate resistance 
to blue mold in the genus Nicotiana. The available material con- 
sisted of some 1,000 collections of N. tabacurn from all parts of the 
world, but in particular from Mexico and Central and South America.^ 
In addition, seed was available^ from many of the wild Nicoiiana 
species. The work was begun in 1933 and has been continued with- 
out interruption to the present time, 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The procedure first followed in testing for resistance to blue mold 
was to sow the seeds in rows (fig. 1) and expose the plants when 5 or 
6 w'eeks old to blue mold attack. However, it was soon discovered 
that age and vigor of growth had a very marked effect on thB sus- 
ceptibility of plants to blue mold. Hence, to obtain more uniform 
material, the seedlings were transplanted into Brunch earthen pots, 
and great care was taken to provide optimum conditions for rapid 
growth. The importance of uniformly severe disease attacks was 
also apparent. Thus, genotypes that endured moderate blue mold 
attacks without serious damage might be completely killed by severe 
epidemics. It was impossible to provide uniformly severe conditions 
in plant beds; so, although plant-bed tests were used extensively, 
major dependence was placed on greenhouse experiments. Thus, it 
was found that from November to March cpiite uniformly severe 
conditions could be provided in the greenhouse, and that when potted 
plants 6 to 8 weeks old were used, the results corresponded very 
closely with those obtained in plant-bed tests under the severest 
conditions. The usual number of greenhouse plants used per lot 
was 10, and conclusions regarding susceptibility of Nicoiiana species 
were based on at least 5 separate tests conducted at intervals over 
a period of several years. Wherever the need for maximum accuracy 
was apparent, as, for example, wuth the most resistant species and 
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Figure 1. — Plants showing response of different species of Niooiiana to blue mold 
attack. A and C, Varieties of Nicotiana iahacum; D, N. sylvestris; all three 
susceptible to blue mold. B, N. dehneyi, highly resistant. Photographed in 
1934; at that time N. dehneyi was regarded as a strain of N. suaveolens Lehm. 


certain sliglitly resistant genotypes of N, tahacum^ testing was much 
more extensive and prolonged. The recording of disease data was 
facilitated by the use of index numbers as shown in table 1. 

Table 1. — Index numbers used to record the amount of blue 7nold disease and the 
degree of resistance of Nicotiana species 


Index number 

Amount of disease 

Degree of resistance 

Q 

i No evidence of disease.- _ . 

Immune. 

1 

j Small lesions; no visible spomlation.. 

Highly resistant. 
Aloderatfily resistant. 
Slightly resistant. 

Q 

1 Moderate-size lesions; slight sporulation .. 

3 

1 Large lesions and partial defoliation; abundant sporulation. 

4.. 

General defoliation; abundant sporulation; plants killed.. 

Susceptible. 


RESULTS 

RESISTANCE IN NICOTIANA TABACUM 

Search for resistance to blue mold in Nicotiana tabacum resulted in 
the discovery of a nuniher of South American types, chiefly from 
Argentina, that were slightly resistant. A good representative of this 
group was T. I. 57. Under conditions of moderate attacks of blue 
mold in the plant bed, this genotype frequently showed striking 
evidences of resistance. However, when disease conditions were 
severe, resistance broke down almost completely. Subsequently, 
T, I. 57 was crossed with two flue-cured varieties, Gold Dollar and 
White Stem Orinoco, and large F 2 populations were grown and tested. 
Plants surviving severe^ attacks of blue mold were tested as Fa's. 
However, despite extensive work over a 3-year period, the full resist- 
ance of the T. I. 57 parent was never completely recovered. Evi- 
dently, resistance was dependent on a number of genes; consequently, 
it seems that there is little prospect of obtaining satisfactory resistance 
to blue mold in Ah tabacum by intraspecific hybridization. 

RESISTANCE OF VARIOUS SPECIES OF NICOTIANA 

B 37 means of the methods outlined, the comparative resistance of 
some 33 species of N^icotiana has been determined under what might 
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be termed plant-bed conditions as they^ prevail in the United States. 
This, as indicated, has involved tests in actual beds at the Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga.; the Pee Dee Experiment 
Station, Florence, S. C.; the McCullers and Oxford branch stations, 
North Carolina; and the Ailington Experiment Farm, Aldington, Va.; 
and repeated tests in the greenhouse with transplanted seedlings 6 to 
8 weeks old. Except for a number of species tested only a few times, 
the results are shown in table 2. 


Table 2. — Coinparaiive reBisiance of NicoHana species to Hue mold unde?- plant-bed 
conditions in the United States 


Group 0-1, immune to 
highly resistant 

Group 2, moderately 
resistant 

Group 3, slightly 
resistant 

Group 4, susceptible 

iV. debneyi Domin.' 

N. e:):igua H.-M. Wheel- 
er. i 

N. goodspeedii H.-M. 

Wheeler. 1 

A", longiflora Cav. 

N. mar Him a H.-M, 

Wheeler.i 

AL megalosiphon Heurck 
and Muell.-Arg.i 

AT. plumbaginifolia, Vlv. 

AL rotundifolia Lindl.i 

N, acuminata (Grab.) 
Hook. 

N. caesia Suksd. 

N. gossei Domin.^ 

N. paniculata L. 

N. rustka L. 

N. alata Link and Otto. 
N. attenuata S. Wats. 

N. langsdorffii Weinm. 
N. otophora Griseb. 

N. guadrivahns Pursh.2 
AL raimondii Maebride. 
N. repanda Lehrn. 

N. sanderae W. Wats, 

N. sylvestris Speg. and 
Comes. 

N. tomenfosa Ruiz and 
Pavon. 

N. benthamiana Domin.i 

N. cavanillesii Dun. 

Af glauca Grab. 

N. glutinosa L. 

N. nesophilaJohust. 

A\ nudkaulis S. Wats. 

V, stocktoni Brandeg, 

N. tabacim L. 

N". trigonopkylla Dun. 

W. wigandioides Koch and 
Fint. 


1 Australian species; all other species are of American origin. 

2 This species has commonly been called Nicotiana bigelovii S. Wats. 


For convenient consideration, the 33 species represented in table 2 
have been divided into 4 groups on the basis of their resistance to 
blue mold, but actually they represented a complete gradation from 
highly susceptible to immune. The 8 species listed in group 0-1 
showed no evidence of disease in any plant-bed test and hence might 
be listed as immune. Group 2 (moderately resistant) showed only 
a slight amount of disease under plant-bed conditions. Group 3 
(slightly resistant) was a disease-tolerant group. The plants devel- 
oped abundant infection but were rarely defoliated completely and 
usually recovered. Group 4 (susceptible) requires no comment other 
than to mention that Nicotiana benthamiana, N. nesophila, and 
N. siocktoni were more susceptible than the others and could have 
been designated as a separate “very susceptible'' group. 

As table 2 indicates, the Australian species on the whole were 
more resistant to blue mold than the American species. Of the 
8 Australian species, 6 were highly resistant to immune; 1 was 
moderately resistant; and 1 {Nicotiana benthamiana) vms highly 
susceptible. Wheeler {8) ® hsts N. benthamiana as native to the 
northwest coast of Australia, where blue mold presumably does not 
occur. Of the 25 American species, only 2 {N. longiflora and W 
plumbaginifolia) have been rated as immune to highly resistant. 

Reference has already been made to the effect of plant age on 
resistance to blue mold. Even plants of the susceptible species be- 
come more resistant as they grow older, and the plants of some 
species pass through a complete transformation from highly sus- 
ceptible when very young to completely immune a few weeks later 
(fig. 2). 


® Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p.87. 
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The resistance ratings in table 2 are based on severe plant-bed 
conditions and compare well with the reaction of greenhouse plants 
6 to 8 weeks old. It is of much interest to know the reaction of 
younger plants of the species in the immune to highly resistant group 
of table 2. To obtain such data, seedhngs were gi-own under uniform 
conditions and inoculated w-hen they were 14, 24, and 35 days old. 
Since it was not feasible to transplant these very small plants, the 
seed was sown in pots and the plants were thinned to uniform stands. 
Experiments 1, 2, and 3, the data for which are shown in table 3, were 
made at widely separated intervals with three entirely separate crops 
of plants. 


Table 3. — Resistance to blue mold of Nicoiiana plants I 4 , and 35 

days old 


Nicotiana species 


K, tabaciim 

X. glauca 

A’'. riLStka var. humilis 
Sell rank. 

X. riLStica var. brasilia 
Schrank. 

X. paniculata 

X. caesia 

X. Jongiflorw 


Age of 1 
plants 

1 

Leaves sporulating 

Nicotiana species 

Age of 
plants 

Leaves sporulating 

Experiment I 

No.— Mean 

Experiment 

No.— 

Mean 

1 ! 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


Days 

Xo. 

Vo. 

No. 

No. 


Days 

Xo. 

No. 

No. 

No 

f 14 

65 

48 

50 

54.3 


[ 14 

38 

15 

11 

21.3 

■ 24 

85 

96 

44 

75.0 

N. plwmbaginifoHa 

\ 24 

2 

8 

12 

7.3 

1 35 

130 

104 

42 

92.0 


1 35 

0 

8 

2 

3.3 

f 14 

50 

54 

4S 

50.7 


f 

21 

8 

ID 

13.0 

24 

76 

52 


65.0 

N. debneyi 

\ 24 

0 

8 

6 

4.3 

1 36 

135 

32 

128 

98.3 


[ 35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f 14 

98 

24 

28 

50.0 


( 14 

0 

14 

7 

7. D 

24 

103 

11 

11 

41.7 

N. rotiindifoUa.. 

24 

0 

3 

4 

2.3 

1 35 

60 

8 

24 

30.7 


1 35 

0 

0 

0 

D 


68 

5 

4 

25.7 


( 14 

18 

4 

8 

10.0 

• 24 

6 

11 

0 

5.7 

N. maritirna 

■ 24 

0 

3 

14 

5.7 

1 35 

4 

10 

14 

9.3 


[ 35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f 14 

60 

23 

43 

42.0 


14 

0 

4 

12 

5.3 

\ 24 

42 

44 

6 

30.7 

N. megalosiphon^. 

■ 24 

D 

3 

0 

1.0 

1 35 

8 

0 

1 

3. 0 


1 35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f 14 

14 

11 

18 

14.3 


14 

2 

4 

[) 

2.0 

24 

8 

6 

8 

7.3 ! 

X. goodspeedii,.. 

■ 24 

0 

0 

0 

D 

1 35 

6 

11 

8 

8.3 


1 35 

[) 

0 

0 

0 

f 14 

80 

12 

62 

51.3 


( 14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 24 

24 

12 

34 

23.3 1 

N. exigua 

\ 24 

0 

0 

[) 

0 

[ 35 

3 

4 

0 

2.3 1 


1 35 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Tlie species listed in table 3 include two that were rated as suscep- 
tible in table 2 — Nicotiana tabacum and N. glauca; three that were 
moderately resistant — N. rustiea, N. 'panicuhtaj mdN. caesia; and all 
eight of the immune to highly resistant group. The amount of sporu- 
latioii is the best ayailable measure of plant resistance in tests of this 
sort; hence, the data in table 3 are given in terms of the number of 
sporiilating leaves. It should be noted that in some species the 
actual number of leaves exposed was two or three times as many with 
plants 35 days old as with plants 14 days old. With a susceptible 
species such as Ah tabacum, the increase in resistance as the plants 
grow is slow, and hence the larger number of leaves exposed with 35- 
day plants was usually reflected in a larger number of sporulating 
leaves^ However, with the moderately resistant species N, rustica 
and Ah paniculata this was not true. By the time these plants were 
35 days old they had developed suj05cient resistance to reduce greatl}^ 
the actual niunber of sporulating leaves. Ah caesia differed from any 
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Figuee 2. — Tobacco plants showing relation of age to susceptibility to blue mold. 
Each pot originally contained 25 plants; all were sown at the same time. 
A, Nicoiiana rustica: a, Plants inoculated when 14 days old, susceptible and 
killed; b, plants inoculated when 35 days old, moderately resistant, disease 
limited to leaf lesions. B, Ah maritima: a, Plants inoculated when 14 days 
old, completely susceptible; h, plants inoculated when 35 days old, immune. 
C, N. exigua: a, Plants inoculated when 14 days old; 6, plants inoculated when 35 
days old; both groups immune. 

other species in that, while it was quite resistant at the start, resistance 
increased very little as the plants grew older. 

Reference to table 3 shows that the diflference between species such 
as Nicotiana ritsficn, N. 2 )aniculata, and N. caesia, w^hich are in the 
moderately resistant gi'oup in table 2, and species such as N. longiflora 
and N, ^himhaginijolia^ which are in the immune to highly resistant 
group, is purely one of degree. As indicated earlier, resistant species 
showing no blue mold in any actual plant-bed test were placed in 
group 0-1 of table 2; but the results given in table 3 indicate that tw^o 
of these, N. longiflora and N. plumbaginifolia, are really only a little 
more resistant than certain species classed as moderately resistant in 
table 2. 

Nicotiana debneyi, N. rotundifoliaj N. maritima^ N, 7negalosiphonj 
iY. goodspeediij and N. exigua, as indicated in table 3, make a compact 
group of highly resistant species, although, if plants only 14 days old 
are inoculated, the first three of this group may show' considerable leaf 
infection. To bring out this relation of plant age to susceptibility to 
blue mold still more clearly, an experiment was made in which the 
number of leaves exposed was counted so that data could he given on 
the basis of percentage of leaves sporulating. The percentage of 
plants killed was also noted (table 4). 
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Table 4. — Relation of age of Nicotiana plants to their siisceptihility to blue mold 


Nicotiana species 


Age of 
plants 


N. tabacum var. Gold 
Dollar 

iV. iabacum var. Mary- 
land Broadleaf 


Kf. glauca. 


N. ataia 


N. Tustica var. humilis 


N. TUstica var. brasilia 


N. 'paniculate. 


Days 

15 

25 

35 

15 

25 

35 

15 

25 

35 

15 

25 

35 

15 

25 

35 

15 

25 

35 

15 

25 

35 


Leaves^ 

sporu- 

Jating 

Plants 

killed 

Nicotiana species 

Age of 
plants 

Leaves! 

spom- 

lating 

Plants 2 
killed 

Percent 

Percent 


Days 

Percent 

Percent 

100 

100 


\ 15 

88 

64 

100 

100 

N. longiftora 

■I 25 

3D 

0 

100 

100 


[ 35 

24 

0 

97 

96 


1 15 

42 

24 

100 

100 

N. plumbaginifolia 

i 25 

2 

0 

100 

100 


1 35 

0 

0 

100 

100 


15 

32 

28 

100 

100 

N. debneyi 

\ 25 

0 

0 

100 

100 


i 35 

0 

0 

100 

lOD 


15 

0 

0 

100 

80 

N. rotundifolia 

\ 25 

0 

C 

100 

76 


1 35 

0 

0 

98 

96 


15 

0 

0 

89 

60 

N. megalosiphon 

' 25 

0 

0 

60 

0 


35 

0 

0 

75 

44 



0 

0 

6 

0 

N, exigua 

\ 25 

0 

0 

3 

0 


i 35 

0 

0 

90 

84 





42 

44 





38 

0 






1 The number of leaves exposed averaged 100. 
i The number of plants exposed averaged, 25. 


The data in table 4 show that in this experiment jilants from 15 to 35 
days old were equally susceptible in the species Nicofimia tabacum and 
N. glauca and equally resistant in the species N. rotundijolia, N. mega- 
losiphon, and N. exigua; but in all species intermediate between these 
groups, susceptibility varied widely, depending on plant age. The 
results in table 4 suggest that N. plumhaginifoUa was distinctly more 
resistant than N. longiflora] but, as indicated in table 3, the dhlerence 
usually was not great, and both species reacted as highly resistant to 
immune by the time they were 6 to 7 weeks old. It is quite apparent, 
however, that anyone making resistance tests with very young N. 
longijlora seedlings would list this species as highly susceptible. N. 
paniculata and N. rustica also were very susceptible when young but 
usually became highly resistant by the time they were exposed to 
attack in the plant beds. 


CROSSES BETWEEN NICOTIANA TABACUM AND RESISTANT SPECIES 

Since the object of this work was to provide a foundation for the 
breeding of satisfactory blue mold resistant varieties of Nicotiana 
tabacum, the question arises as to whether N. tabacum can be success- 
fully crossed with any of the group of highly resistant to immune 
Nicotiana species listed in table 2. The reports of Malloch and Mal- 
looh {Jf-), Ra\ id), Kostolf {S), and others are unanimous in concluding 
that self-fertile or cross-fertile hybrids have never been obtained be- 
iwQou N, tabacum and any of these species. The recent development 
of colchicine naturally suggested its use, but extensive colchicine treat- 
ments on the seed and plants of these hybrids have given no results of 
positive value. Other methods, however, have gradually been devel- 
oped that are more successful, and work is now in progress with prog- 
eny from N, tabacum, crosseel with iV. megalosiphon, N. debneyi, N. 
longiflora, and TV. plumbaginijolia. The results of this work suggest 
that it may be possible to use the very high degree of blue mold resist- 
ance found in certain wild Nicotiana species in breeding resistant va- 
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Figube 3. — Hybrid (B) produced by crossing blue mold resistant Nicotiana 
dehneyi (C) with blue mold susceptible N, tdbacxim (yl). 

rieties of the cailtivatecl N. tabacum.. The undertaking is one of ex- 
treme difficulty, however, and the progress here reported represents 
merely the first step in its accomplishment (fig. 3). 

DISCUSSION 

Many investigators have reported briefly on the resistance^ of 
Nicotiana species to blue mold, but the reports are quite confusing. 
Thus, Angell and Hill (2) concluded that none of the Nicotiana species 
tested showed appreciable resistance to blue mold and hence that no 
promising basis for a program of breeding for disease resistance 
existed. On the other hand, Smith-White et al. (7) concluded that 
a high degree of blue mold resistance was available in the species, and 
they listed Nicotiana dehneyi as immune. The writer has included 
N, dehneyi among the group of species immune under plant-bed con- 
ditions in the United States (table 2). However, as indicated in 
tables 3 and 4, the 14-day-old seedlings of N. dehneyi are quite sus- 
ceptible to blue mold. Hence, depending on the age of the plants 
inoculated, N. dehneyi might be reported as either susceptible or im- 
mune, and this situation obtains with otYiex Nicotiana species. There- 
fore, unless information is available as to the age of the plants inocu- 
lated, data on susceptibility or resistance to blue mold are likely to 
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be misleading. In the reports on blue mold resistance already pub- 
lished, no mention has been made of this age factor; hence the basis 
for contradictory conclusions is evident. 

In addition to age, there are other factors that tend to promote 
conflicting reports on blue mold resistance. One is the severity of 
disease attack. Certain Nicotiana tahacum genotypes may appear 
quite resistant under conditions of mild disease attack. The data 
in table 3 indicate the marked variability that can be expected in 
different tests. Host vigor has a marked effect on susceptibility. 
When slow-growing, tough tobacco plants and fast-growing, tender 
plants are equally exposed to blue mold, the former are scarcely 
affected, whereas the latter are defoliated. Another source of con- 
fusion has been the clouded taxonomic condition of the genus Nico- 
tiana. Thus, Angell and Hill {£) referred to Adam (./) as finding that 
A", longiflora was susceptible to blue mold. However, inquiry reveals 
that the species tested by Adam was probably N. suaveolens var. 
longiflora Benth., which is now called N. megalosiphon. This is en- 
tirely difl*erent from the present N. longiflora, which is a South Ameri- 
can species and does not occur in Australia. 

A final source of variability in reports on species resistance, and 
one that may be of great importance, is the existence within a species 
of genotypes differing greatly in their resistance to blue mold. A 
distinct difference of this sort is shown in table 3 between Nicotiana 
rustica varieties hrasilia and humilis. In these experiments, two 
collections of N. longiflora were used that were morphologically 
similar. However, this species is known to be very polymorphic, and 
Milldn (5) listed four separate varieties differing greatly in appearance. 
Consequently it is quite possible that N. longiflora genotypes exist 
that differ greatly in their blue mold reaction from the ones tested. 
Therefore any conclusion as to species resistance can apply only to 
the particular material tested, and a complete picture could be secured 
only by testing not one or two but many collections of each species. 
The object of the present study was to establish a definite basis for 
a sound program of breeding for blue mold resistance. It is believed 
that this object has been achieved, because the resistance of any of 
the eight species making up group 0-1 of table 2 would be entirely 
adequate from the point of view of practical blue mold control in the 
United States. 

SUMMARY 

Tests with over 1,000 collections of Nicotiana tahacum have shown 
that none possessed resistance to blue mold adequate to provide a 
basis for a breeding program. 

Tests with other species of Nicotiana have shown that many are 
highly resistant to blue mold but that the expression of resistance is 
complicated by a number of factors. The age of the plants tested 
was thehiost imp ortant single factor, and by exposing greenhouse-grown 
plants to blue mold when they were 6 to 8 weeks old results were ob- 
tained that compared closely with those obtained under the most 
severe out-of-door plant-bed conditions. 

The age at which plants of different species became highly resistant 
or immune to blue mold was 6 to 7 weeks for Nicotiana longiflora and 
N. jfumhaginifolia; 3 to 4 weeks for N. debneyi, N. rotundifolia, N. 
maritirna, Slid N. megalosiphon; and 2 weeks for N. goodspeedii. N. 
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exigua was immune at all stages of growth. Under out-of-door plant- 
bed conditions no infection was observed on any of these eight species. 

Successful crosses have been made between Nicotiana tabacum and 
N. debneyi, N. megalosiphoUj N. longifioraj and N. plumbaginifolia. 
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COMPOSITION AND DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENT CONTENT 
OF NAPIER GRASS LEAVES ^ 

By R. W. Kiddee2 
Assistant animal husbandman, 

Everglades Branch Station, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Napier grass {Pennisetum purpureum Schum.), also known as ele- 
phant grass and Merker grass, is a rank-growing perennial which is 
being used extensively for rotational pastures, as silage, and as a 
sod-improving crop, in Florida, Hawaii (10, 11),^ Trinidad (<S, 9), and 
other tropical and semitropical regions. This paper reports the re- 
sults of a study to determine the composition and digestible nutri- 
ents of leaves of Napier grass harvested in a way to simulate grazing 
by cattle. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

No analyses of Napier grass leaves or of that part of the plant 
consumed by cattle in natural grazing have been found in the litera- 
ture. Wilsie, Akamine, and Takahashi {10) reported the composition 
of the ^'palatable portion’^ of the plant harvested at varying growth 
intexwals which they designated as ^‘all leaves and that part of the 
plant above and including the fifth visible ligule from the tip of the 
culm.’' Paterson (5, 9) reported the composition of two varieties, 
for the entire plant, harvested at short intervals. 

Harrison (^) conducted digestion trials with fresh Napier grass and 
found the digestion coefficients to be: For crude protein 63, for crude 
fiber 64, for nitrogen-free extract 60, and for crude fat 57. The chemi- 
cal composition and digestibility of Napier grass as reported in the 
literature are summarized in table 1. 

The digestion coefficients for Napier grass silage were determined 
by Neal, Becker, and Arnold [7) to be: For crude protein 29, for crude- 
fiber 50, for nitrogen-free extract 40, and for crude fat 65. Digesti- 
bility experiments have been reported on Napier grass by Carbery, 
Chatterjee, and Talapatra {2), but as theirs was a study of mineral 
balances no digestion coefficients were included in the report. 

1 Received for imblication June 25, 1943. Taken in part from a thesis submitted by the author to the 
Graduate School of the University of Illinois in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the. degree of 
master of science in agriculture. 

2 The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Director H. P. Rusk and Dr. H. H. Mitchell, of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station, for assistance and advice in connection with the original thesis; to 
Dr. W. M. Neal, formerly of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, for supervision of the digestion 
trial; to Dr. L. L. RusofT, now of the Louisiana Experiment Station, for making most of the chemical anal- 
yses; and to Roy E. Blaser, Dr. W. G. Kirk, and P. T. Dix Arnold, of the Florida Station, for permittiug 
the use of 23 analyses of Napier grass taken during 2 years of rotational grazing trials with beef and dairy 
cattle. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 92. 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The digestion trial, carried out at Gainesville, Fla., was conducted 
according to the method outlined by Forbes and Grindley (5). The 
Napier grass consisted of the leaves with the tender-growth tips 
plucked Tby hand twice daily in a manner to simulate grazing, from 
plots representing the growth of the preceding 4 weeks, the plots 
having been harvested in the same manner at that time. This 
freshly cut Napier grass constituted the entire nutrient intake of four 
mature Jersey steers for 4 consecutive 5-day experimental periods, 
following a 10-day preliminary feeding period. The feces were col- 
lected manually and stored in galvanized-iron cans. Samples were taken 
daily for dry-matter analyses and in triplicate for nitrogen determi- 
nations on the fresh material. Dry-matter samples were composited 
by 5-day periods for proximate analyses. 

Table 1. — Comjiosition and digestibility of Nafier grass as reported by several 

investigators 


WILSIE, AKAMINE, AND TAKAHASHI {10) 


Growth 

period 

(weeks) 

i 

Digestion 
trial No. 

Composition on dry basis 

Total 

digestible 

nutrients 

Dry 

matter 

□rude 

protein 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract 

Crude 

fat 

Ash 

R 


Percent 

Percent 

7.9 

6.9 
6.0 
5. 9 
5. 6 

Percent 

28.8 

3C.7 

32.0 

32.6 

33.9 

Percent 

41.9 

41.2 

42.5 

42.4 

43.1 

Percent 

2. 2 

2 . 0 
1.9 
2.0 
2.0 

Percent 
19.2 
19.2 
17. B 
17. 1 
15.4 

Percent 

8 




16 




12 - 




14 









PATERSON [8) 


4 L 

1 14.5 

9.9 

24.0 

1 47.3 


18.8 


8 i- 

16.5 

7.4 

27.4 

1 48.4 


IS. 8 


12 

20.7 

B.l 

31.5 

1 45. 7 


16.7 



1 



PATERSON (.9) 


2 


13.3 

13.7 

13.3 
12.2 

12.8 
14.8 

11.7 

9.8 

7.5 

11.9 

9.2 

7.5 



1 



4 







■ 5 " 







2 - 







4 







6 ... 















HARRISON (4), ON FRESH BASIS 2 


I 

16.7 

1.3 

4.9 

7.8 

0-3 

2.4 

11 

17.3 

1.9 

5.1 

8. 4 

. 2 


Ill 

19.8 

i 

1.5 

6.9 

8.3 

.4 

2.7 


HARRISON {4), DIGESTION COEFFICIENTS 


1 I... .1 


64.0 

62.0 

61.0 

45. 0 


II 


65. 0 

58.9 

54.2 

BS. 6 


1 III. ^ 


BO. 2 

71. B 

64.2 

60. 2 


1 ' 







HARRISON U), DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 


I 


1 .... ...J 

0.8 3 0 

4,8 

0 1 


II.. 1 

1. 2 1 3. 0 

4. 6 

• 1 


III .... 

.9 ' 4.9 

1 5.3 

. 2 


1 





I Includes crude fat. 

3 Harrison oresented original data on fresh basis. 
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In separate investigations at the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station by Blaser, Kirk, and Arnold to evaluate Napier grass under 
rotational grazing with beef and dairy cattle, samples were plucked 
at regular intervals from protected quadrats in a manner to simulate 
grazing in the remainder of the field. These quadrats were moved 
at regular intervals. The harvested material was used to represent 
the composition of the grass as grazed. Proximate analyses were 
made by methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
(i). Calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus ^vere determined by the 
method of Morris, Nelson, and Palmer (5). 

RESULTS OP EXPERIMENTS 

The composition of the Napier grass as used in the digestion trials, 
and from the separate grazing tests conducted by Blaser, Kirk, and 
Arnold for a 2-year period, are presented in table 2. The ranges 
among samples used to compute the average composition were: 

Table 2. — Com'position, coefficients of digestibility of nutrients, and digestible mdr ieni 
content of Napier grass leaves harvested in a manner to simulate grazing 

COMPOSITION OF FRESH GRASS 


Som-ee of 

Samples 

Dry 

matter 

Crude 

protein 

. 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract 

Crude 

fat 

Ash 

Total 

digestible 

nutrients 

Digestion trials i 

Grazing trials 2 

Percent 

20.8 

21.4 

Percent 

2.7 

2.8 

Percent 

5.0 

6. 5 

Percent 

9.4 

9.8 

Percent 

0.9 

0.7 

Percent 
1.8 
1. 6 

Percent 


COEFFICIENTS OF DIGESTIBILITY 


Steer: 

E 58 

64.6 

55.0 

66.3 

68. S 

! 1 

1 

56.0 ! ! 


E 69 

! 66.6 

65.1 

70.1 

68.8 

59.2 ; 


E 71 

66.0 

65.2 

65.2 

70. 1 

57. 2 ! ! 


E 76 

66.5 

64.2 

69.5 

70.4 

58.1 !_ ' 


Average— i 

66.0 

65.0 

68.0 1 

70.0 

58.0 ^ 




1 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 


Digestion trials 1 

] 

1.8 

4.1 

6.6 

0.5 

1 

13.7 

Grazing trials 2 

1 

1.8 

4 4 1 

j 

6.9 

-4 i 


14.0 


1 

1 



1 Digestion trial records are based on analyses of 21 samples taken Aug. 11 to 30, 1938. 

2 23 samjjles of Napier grass represent 2 entire seasons for 1 area, and 1 season for a second area under rota- 
tional grazing; unpublished data used by permission of Blaser, Kirk, and Arnold, 


Dry matter 16.5 to 24.0 percent, crude protein 9.9 to 17.5 percent, 
crude fiber 26,5 to 33.6 percent, crude fat 2.4 to 4.5 percent, and ash 
6.0 to 8.4 percent. The ash content is less than half that of the values 
given in table 1. The average content of calcium, of magnesium, 
and of phosphorus were respectively, 0.50, 0.18, and 0.35 percent. 
The dry matter and protein content of the leaves is higher than re- 
ported by Wilsie, Akamine, and Takahashi (iO), Paterson (<?, 9), or 
Harrison [4), indicating that the materials are not altogether com- 
parable. 

Each of the four steers consumed approximately 15.5 pounds of 
dry matter daily, or about 75 pounds of fresh grass, which was suffi- 
cient to maintain their weight or to cause slight gains. The daily 
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feed intake and fecal output of the steers were quite uniform through- 
out the trial. The average digestion coefficients for the respective 
steers are presented in table 2. 

The values for digestible nutrient content presented in table 2 
were found by applying the digestion coefficients to the analyses in 
the same table. The fresh grass, having a dry matter content of 
21.4 percent, averaged 1.8 percent digestible crude protein and 14.0 
percent total digestible nutrients, or 8.5 and 65.7 percent respectively 
on a moisture-free basis. 

The digestibility of fresh Napier grass and other conaparable 
forages is presented in table 3. Napier grass leaves as grazed were 
more digestible than the whole plant as determined by Harrison 
but were not as digestible as mixed pastures grasses and clovers 
from closely g'razed fertile pasture. However, they compared favor- 
ably with mixed immature grasses; were more digestible than blue- 
grass, redtop or timothy, and much more digestible than the more 
mature Napier grass plant after ensiling. 


Table 3 . — Digestion coefficients of the nutrients in Napier grass as compared with 
those in other pasture grasses reported hy Morrison (6, Appendix, taole 1) i 


Forage. 

Numher of 
trials 

Crude 

protein 

Crude 

Fiber 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

Crude 

fat 

Napier grass leaves 2 __ 

4 

65 

68 

70 

58 

Napier grass 3 __ 

3 

63 

64 

60 

57 

Native hluegr asses 

2 

64 

70 

45 

60 

50 

Grasses, mixed, immature 

2 

66 

75 

62 

Orchard grass. 

3 

60 

60 

55 

54 

Pasture grasses and clovers, mixed, from 
closely-grazed, fertile pasture 

51 

77 

76 

78 

56 

Redtop - 

3 

61 

61 

62 

50 

Sudan grass. 

4 

72 

76 

69 

72 

Timothy 

3 

48 

56 

66 

53 




1 Data used by permission of the author. 

2 From table 2 of this paper. 

3 Harrison 4). 

SUMMARY 

Napier grass leaves as grazed rotationally by cattle provide pasture 
which is comparable in nutrient content with other pasture grasses. 
The digestion coefficients were found to be: For crude protein 65, 
for crude fiber 68, for nitrogen-free extract 70, and for crude fat 58, 
as compared with average coefficients of 63, 64, 60, and 57, respec- 
tively, as determined by Harrison. The fresh grass provided 1.8 
percent of digestible crude protein and 14 percent of total digestible 
nutrients, or 8.5 and 65.7 percent respectively, on a moisture-free 
basis. 
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STRAWBERRY BREEDING STUDIES INVOLVING CROSSES 
BETWEEN THE CULTIVATED VARIETIES (X FRAGARIA 
ANANASSA) AND THE NATIVE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
STRAWBERRY (F. OVALIS) ^ 

By LeRoy Poweks 

Formerly senioi' geneiicut,'^ Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural 
Research AdmDiistration, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

^ The strawberry is perhaps the most widely grown of all the fruits 
in the United States; it is not only particularly adapted to home 
gardens but is also a highly important fruit of commerce. However 
the strawberry plant is too tender to survive and produce satisfactorily 
without winter protection in almost all of the northern half of the 
United States, especially in the northern Great Plains areas where 
winters are very severe. Consequently, the development of hardier 
varieties should reduce the cost of growing strawberries where winter 
protection is now necessary. 

The value of the native Kocky Mountain strawberry {Fragaria 
ovalis (Lehm.) Rydb.) in breeding more desirable varieties of culti- 
vated strawberries (X F. aiianassa Ducli.) has been pointed out by 
Georgeson (7),^ Darrow (:^), and Hildreth and Powers (5). It should 
be noted, however, that these workers used the species names pla- 
typetala and cuneifolia instead of ovalis. Crosses between cultivated 
varieties and collections of F. ovalis have been grown at the United 
States Department of Agriculture Cheyenne Horticultural Pield Sta- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyo., for a number of years. This paper reports 
the progress being made there in breeding strawberries, especially 
that dealing with characters of economic importance, and it evaluates 
the breeding methods used. The immediate objective of the breed- 
ing program is to recombine the large size of fruit of the commercial 
varieties with the winter hardiness of the native Rock}^ Mountain 
strawberry. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature dealing with straw^berry breeding is rather extensive, 
and only that part having a direct bearing on the present study will be 
reviewed here. The reader is referred to Buiiyard (1) for a more com- 
plete discussion of the history and development of the strawberry and 
to Darrow for a review of the literature dealing with breeding, 
Buiiyard (l) pointed out that even though the wild strawberries, 
including Fragaria virginiaTuij had been grown as garden plants for 
some 300 years before the introduction of F. chiloensis into France by 

1 Received for publication May 11, 1943. 

2 Now principal geneticist, Special Guayule Research Project, tr. S, Department of Agriculture. 
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Frezier, no improved variety had been recorded. His following 
remarks are particularly interesting: 

We see, therefore, that F. mrginiana^ left merely to the stimulus of cultivation j 
did not produce any varieties of special size or remarkable in other qualities^ and 
it was generally admitted that for flavour the original type was unsurpassed. 
Nothing at all approaching in size the Strawberry of modern times had been pro- 
duced, and ihe reason of this vas, doubtless, that no character giving large fruit 
had been introduced into the gametic constitution of existing fruits. 

The introduction of the Chilian Strawberry, F. cMloensis, brought, how^ever, 
the required size into combination with the flavour of the Virginian, and thus 
laid the foundation of the fruit as w^e know it to-day. The introduction of the 
Chilian Strawberrj^ was, therefore, an event of the first importance in Strawberry 
history . . . 

Hence, it seems that the modern cultivated strawberry resulted from 
crosses involving F. virginiana and F. chiloensis. This conclusion is in 
accord with that of Darrow (2). 

The literature dealing with the use of Fragaria ovalis to improve the 
cultivated strawberry is limited. Georgeson (7), working in Alaska, 
used F. chiloensisy F. ovalis, and the cultivated strawberry to develop 
a beriy suitable for Alaskan conditions. He succeeded in producing 
strawberries suitable for the interior of Alaska, where the temperature 
often falls as low as 50° F. below zero and sometimes as low as 65° 
below. The following statement by Georgeson (7, p. 8) sets forth the 
merits of one of his hybrids: 

One of the best hybrids so far produced has resulted from crossing the Magoon, 
a well-knowui straw^berry of the Pacific Coast, with pollen from the wild plant of 
the interior. This hybrid, so far as tested, possesses all the desired qualities. The 
berry is large, of deep red color not merely on the surface but throughout, and it is 
firm enough to stand shipment. The berry has a good flavor and a calyx that 
separates easily when the fruit is ripe. 

Harrow (^) pointed out the value of Fragaria omlis as a source of 
cold and drought resistance, everbearing types, and earliness. 

Hildreth and Powers {9) reported the results from tests involving 
extensive collections of the Rocky Mountain strawberry. In 1936 
systematic collections were made under the supervision of A. C. 
Hildreth. About 42,000 plants were collected from more than 1,100 
localities in Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 
None of these had fruits large enough for commercial production, al- 
though they were generally of high quality. As grown in the trial 
plots, these native plants show variation in many horticultural 
characters, differing in size, shape, color, and quality of fruit and in 
season of maturity, fruiting habit, prolificacy, tendency to produce 
runners, resistance to disease, and tolerance to soil alkalinity. Some 
are distinctly everbearing, others are June bearers. Some show con- 
siderable drought resistance, and the majority of them have proved 
hardy Without protection at Cheyenne, Wyo. The Fi plants from 
crosses between cultivated varieties and different collections of the 
native strawberry were found to vary within and between crosses as 
regards the following horticultural characteristics: Size, sweetness, 
flavor, aroma, shape, color, prolificacy, and tiine of maturity of fruit; 
June or everbearing habit; position of fruits on the plant; type of 
flower cluster; shape, size, and abundance of leaves; and habit of plant 
growth. 

Another problem in the breeding of Fragaria arises from the fact 
that some supposedly Fi hybrids resemble the maternal parent and 
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others resemble the paternal parent. Such cases have been reported 
by Millardet (//), East (4, d), Ichijima {10), and Rygg and Darrow 
(if5). Ichijima described both maternal and paternal types of in- 
heritance. In the case of maternal inheritance the ciiromosome 
number was that of the female parentj and in case of paternal, that of 
the male parent. All these populations of matroclinous type show no 
trace of liybridit}^ in theii* genoms. On the other liandj the hybrid 
nature of the genoms never failed to show in those populations that 
exhibit their hybrid character morphologically. The exact method 
of occurrence of these unusual types is not known, but it is evident 
that among the Fi populations there occur individuals which possess 
the nuclear complex of one or the other parent. The possibility of 
the occurrence of these exceptional individuals must be taken into 
account in breeding or genetic studies involving Fragaria. 

EXPERIMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

MATERIAL 

Since the mode of reproduction in the cultivated strawberry is 
asexual, ^ only one plant combining the desired characters in any 
segregating population is necessary for the production of a variety 
possessing the traits sought. Most strawberry varieties have perfect 
flowers, but a few have pistillate flowers only. Varieties having perfect 
flowers may be cross-pollinated by insects, and in hybridizing straw- 
berries precautions must be taken to prevent off pollinations. 

The results of a study of the behavior of the chromosomes during 
meiosis in the parents and in the crosses between cultivated varieties 
and the Rocky Mountain strawberry have already been reported (14)- 
Chromosome behavior during meiosis of the parents and Fi hybrids 
was found to be essentially normal. How^ever, some irregularities 
similar to those found during meiosis of Triiicum {12) do occur. 

Because of a lack of sufficient breeding, genetic, and karyological 
information for crosses involving the cultivated varieties and the 
native Rocky Mountain strawberry, selection of the parents and the 
methods of breeding were based upon the phenotypic characters of 
the varieties and collections. The variety Gem w^as used in crosses 
because of its large fruit under the environmental conditions prevailing 
at Cheyenne and its everbearing habit, and because it comes nearer 
to being winter hardy than any of the other cultivated varieties tested. 
However, the fruit of Gem is lacking in quality. Of the commercial 
varieties of high quality tested by Hildreth at the Che^nuine Horti- 
cultural Field Station, Fairfax and Dorsett came the nearest to being 
winter hardy. Tiierefore, they were selected along wnth Gem as the 
cultivated varieties to be used in the strawberry -breeding program. 

When collections of the Rocky Mountain strawberry were being 
selected for crossing, winter hardiness was given the first consideration. 
Since most of the collections of Frogaria ovalis possessed this trait {9)^ 
selection for other desirable characteristics was made easier. Collec- 
tions as genetically diverse as possible were sought. Without the aid 
of intercrosses and piogeny tests to determine genetic disparity, 
phenotypic differences were used for making the selections. The 
collections havhng winter hardiness and meeting these requirements 
were 36979, 361477, and 37501. In addition, 36979 had liigh quality 
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and was very prolific and 37501 boro larger fruit than the average 
collectioii of the Rock^^ 'Mountain strawberry and also had^fair quality. 

Ill analyzing and interpreting the experimental data it should be 
kept ill iiiiiid that all of these parents may be heterozygaus for at least 
some characters and that all plants of a certain collection are not 
necessarily alike genetically. 

EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

The experiment consisted of two parts: That dealing with breeding 
inethods based upon fiindamental genetic principles and that dealing 
witli methods of conducting the experiment based primarily upon 
the fuiKlanientals of bioinetr}^ 

Methods of breeding in which hybridization is utilized may be 
broadly classified into two categories. The first is inbreeding followed 
by hybridization, which is particularly suited for breeding crops that 
are not self-pollinated and in which heterosis of some charactors 
is of economic importance. It is employed when the available material 
is both highly heterozygous and heterogeneous and does not contain 
lines, strains, varieties, or species possessing sufficient genetic disparity 
for heterosis in tlie crosses to be of economic importance. The 
second is hybridization before inbreeding, which is used with crops 
in which lines, strains, varieties, or species possessing distinct genetic 
disparity do exist. 

Since the commercial varieties of strawberries possess large fruits 
and are not winter hardy as compared with the native Rocky Mountain 
strawberry, and the latter possesses small fruits and as a rule is 
extremely winter hardy, it would seem that the primary objective of 
the breeding program would be attained most easily and rapidly by 
hybridizing before inbreeding. 

Most Fi hybrids originating from parents as diverse pheno typically 
as the cultivated varieties of strawberries and the native Rocky 
kloiintain strawberry show decided heterosis of the vegetative parts 
of the plant. The problem, therefore, was to find a method of handling 
tlie hybrid material that would allow segregation of the genes differ- 
entiating size of fruit and winter hardiness and still maintain heterosis 
of the vegetative parts. The solution was found in the use of double 
crosses. For a better iindei*standing of the problem the parental mate- 
rial is grouped below on the basis of the characters that are to be given 
primary consideration: 

Xon-miiter-iiardy varieties with large fruit {XFragaria ananasm): Fairfax, 
Dorsett, Gem. 

Winter-hardy coliections with small fruit {F. owafe): 36979, 37501, 361477. 

If it stands for the cultivated varieties and o for the collections of 
Fragarm Mvalis, the possible ways of making the double crosses are 
as follows: Fi(nXa) XPifoXo)*' and Fi(nXo) XFi(aXo). If the 
doiihle cross is made in the maimer first indicated, there will be a 
mimmimi of segregation of the genes differentiating degrees of winter 
hardiness, size of fruit, and vegetative vigor, since the greatest genetic 
disparity as judged by the differences between phenotypes would be 
expected to occur between the two groups a and o. Ilowever, if the 
cross is made according to the second method there will he a maximum 
of segregation of the genes differeiitiatliig winter hardiness, size of 
fruit, aiid vegetative vigor. This is just what is desired, as it provides 
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greater possibilities for obtaining plants combining winter liardiiiess 
and large size of fruit. However, such is not the case with vegetative 
vigor because, if the original Fi plants exhibited heterosis and if the 
genetic disparity between the commercial varieties and that between 
the Gollectioiis of the Rocky Mountain strawberry were negligible, theii 
the double crosses made in the second manner should show a decided 
decrease in heterosis or vegetative vigor of plants. The double crosses 
actually made were Fi(aXe) XFi(oXo), because this allowed a inaxh 
mum segregation of the genes differentiating size of fruit and winter 
hardiness. 

The design of the experiment was similar to that described in an 
earlier paper (IS)^ and since the reasons for including the difforeiit 
popiilations have already been given, they need not be repeated here. 
The experimental design was a randomized complete block for the seed 
(achene) germination and the field studies. The number of blocks for 
the field studies was 10 and the number of plants per plot was 12. 
Since an inadequate number of plants was obtained for the Fi popula- 
tion of Fairfax X 37501 and the selfed progeny of Fairfax, these 
populations were included in the first 6 replications only. In all com- 
parisons and deductions including these populations, this fact was 
taken into ac count . 


The symbol D. C. is used to designate a double cross involving two 
Fj hybrids; Si is used to designate the progeny obtained by self- 
pollinating the parent indicated; and Bi is used to designate the 
progeny obtained by baekcrossing the Fi hybrid Fairfax X 36979 
to the parent indicated. 

The populations in the breeding program, together with the number 
of plots grown per block for the field studies, are as follows: 


Population: 


Plois per block 
(number) 


Fragaria ovalis: 

37501 (asexual) _ - 1 

361477 (asexual) 1 

36979 (asexual) 1 

36979 (Si) ■ 1 

H vbricl populations : 

Bi[Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X 36979] 1 

Fi (Fairfax X 36979) 1 

F, (Fairfax X 361477) 1 

Fi (Fairfax X 37501) 1 

F. (Fairfax X 36979) 3 

D. C. [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X Fi(Dorsett X 37501)P 4 

D. C. [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X Fi(Gem X 361477)].- 3 

Bi [Fairfax X Fi (Fairfax X 36979)]. 3 

X F- anariassa: 

Fairfaxes,) - 1 

Fairfax (asexual) - - 1 

Gem (asexual) - - I 

Dorsett (asexual) 1 


The original purpose of the study of seed gerniination was to de- 
termine whether there were differences in percentage and time of 
germination between populations and wdthin popiilations and the rela- 
tive importance of possible differences. As the investigation pro- 
gressed an attempt was also made to determine the effect of the f emai(‘ 
parent upon the percentage and time of germination. 

Since another objective was added after the experiment was started, 
the iiivestigations consisted of the 2 rather distinct parts just men- 
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tioiiecl , As regards the first part of the germination stud ies, the variates 
were the same as those for the field studies except that, of necessity, 
tiiose asexiialh^ propagated were omitted and the nimiher of plots per 
block clifi‘erecl"for some of the populations. These differences were as 
follows. There were 4 plots per block of the Fo population, 5 per block 
of the double cross involving Dorsett, and 5 per block of the backcross 
to Fairfax. The number of blocks for these seed germination studies 
wais 17 and the nimiber of seeds per plot was 25, whereas the niun ber of 
blocks for the second germination study was 20 and the number of 
seeds per population was 500. The seeds vrere placed between m oist 
blotters in the germinator on February 12, 1940, and August 22, 1941, 
respectively, and held for 140 days at an average temperature of SO'^ 
C, The seeds were approximately 1 year and 2% years old, respec- 
tively. The greatest range in temperature was from 28° to 32°. 
The young plants were kept in the blotters until they developed roots 
and cotyledons and then were transferred to 2~incli pots. This 
allowed the recording of abnormal seedlings. Since such seedlings were 
so rare as to he negligible m these germination studies, they will not 
be considered further. The number of germinated seeds was recorded 
daily. However, in reducing the data they were classified into 5-day 
periods. For example, the first period for the seeds put in the germi- 
nators on February 12, 1940, is 40 (see table 1), and the frequencies 
given represent the number of seeds which germinated 38 to 42 days 
after the seeds were placed in the germinators. 

CHARACTERS 

In stud^^ing biological characters it is desirable whenever possible 
to record the results in standard miits. However, because of the 
nature of the character or the time and labor involved in emplojfing 
standard units, it is sometimes necessary to resort to observation. In 
the present work it was possible to measure the following characters by 
standard units: Germination (seeds germinated), plant height (centi- 
meters), length of period from May 1 to first bloom (days), length of 
period from first bloom to first fruit ripe (days), and length of period 
from May 1 to first fruit ripe (clays). 

For all cliaracters for which grades were used the numerical values 
were 0.5, 1.0, 1.5, 2.0, 2.5, 3.0, 3.5, 4.0, 4.5, 5.0, and 5.5. To establish 
these grades the range hi expression of the character for the parents 
and Fi hybrids was first determined. Then tentative grades of 1, 2, 
3, 4, and ‘5 were set up and these in tmii were used to establish the 
fractional grades. With these tentative grades in mind the classifi- 
cation of the experimental material wms started. Usually after the 
classification of two or three replicates any necessary adjustment of 
grades had been made and the grades had become fixed in mind. 
Then the classification was made of all replicates. During the classi- 
fication of some characters it was found that the work was expedited 
by having samples of the middle grades (1.5, 3.0, and 4,5) available 
for making comparisons. 

The notes on winter hardiness were taken on May 8, 1941, and were 
ehecked on June 3. All the plants in a hill (plants derived from one 
original plant by asexual propagation) receiving a grade of 0.5 were 
cmtirely free from any discernible injury. A grade of 1.5 was given to 
hills that had a few plants showing slight injury. Grades from 3.0 
to 5.5, inclusive, were given to hills in which all the plants showed some 
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crown injury. Grades of 4.5 and above were given to kills the plants 
of which looked as if they would not survive even though some growth 
had started on May 8, By June 3 all the plants of most of those' 
receiving grades of 4.5 or higher were dead. Hills having all plants 
dead on May 8 were given a grade of 5.5. The grades not specifically 
mentioned represent degrees of winter injury falling between those 
discussed. 

Grades for size of fruit were established as follows. After the Fi 
hybrids and parental varieties of the first two replicates had been 
exaniined, fruits having the following greatest diameters were taken 
as the standard for the grades designated: 

~ , Diameter 

tirade: (jncbes) 

1 no 

2 ■ ?iG 

3 

4 - 1.0 

5 1 % 

The fractional grades, with the exception of 0.5 and 5.5, fell between 
the indicated measurements. The value 0.5 was assigned to all fruits 
smaller than grade 1 and 5.5 to all fruits larger than grade 5.0. 

The plants per hill were counted for the first 5 replicates to deter- 
mine the grades for runner plants. Then, on September 19 and 20, 
1940, the plants of each replicate were classified. As these notes were 
taken before the hills derived from a single plant had been trimmed to 
occupy a 15- by 15-inch space, the grades would be expected to record 
the ability of the seedling or asexually propagated plant to produce 
runners. To determine whether such actually was the case, a corre- 
lation coefficient which involved the grades for each plant of the first 
5 replicates and the number of plants per hill was calculated. The 
correlation coefficient was +0.853, which shows that the grades are a 
reliable estimate of the ability of the original plants to produce rumiers. 
By calculating the regression equation, it was found that the number 
of plants per hill increased 15.2 for each increase of 1 grade. 

Sweetness, flavor, and firmness were ascertained by tasting fruits of 
each plant. The grades for flavor were based on the intensity of the 
strawberry flavor relished by most people. During the taking of this 
note it was observed that the intensity of flavor seemed to be posi- 
tively associated with the higher degrees of sweetness. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The experimental results are divided into two parts, one dealing 
with the germination studies and the other with the characters taken 
in the field. 

GERMINATION STUDIES 

The data on amount and time of germination are given in table 1, 
and the values for testing the statistical significance of the differ- 
ences betw^een populations as regards both the ratio between ger- 
minated and nongerminated seeds and the time of germination are 
given in table 2. These values are the heterogeneity The 

method of partitioning the data and the formulas used were given in 
an earlier paper (14) and need not be repeated here. In calGulating 
the values the data were grouped so that the least number of indi- 
viduals expected in any one category was five or more (see Fisher 6). 
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For example, to test whether differences existed between pop illations 
as regards time of germination, the theoretical for the populations 
(in this case selfed Fairfax, table 1) having the smallest total ii umber 
was calculated and the data were grouped accordingly. Grouping 
was also necessaiy for testing whether the differences noted within 
populations as to time of germination were statistically significaiit. 
The groupings of table 1 account for the fact that the total degrees of 
freedom listed for time of germination (table 2) are the sum of the 
degrees of freedom for grouped data (105), for betweeii means of 
populations (49), and for periods (7). 


Table 2. — values for testing the statistical signijicance of the differmres noted in 
table 1 hetiDeen popidaiions as regards the ratio between germinated and non-- 
germinated seeds and the time of germination 


i Degrees ■ ; 

i of free- ^ Degrees 

Variat ion due to— ! dom for of free- X' 

: grouped ’ doni i 

i data I 


Total : 482 


Populations. ’ i 22 I 

Periods ; ' 20 ; 

Grouping on the basis of the theoretical number of seeds in each category. -L 18.3 ? 

Katio between germinated and nongerminated seeds i 22 L 

Between means of populations ’ I 7 ' 1, 759. 333 

Wi thin populations i 15 i 146. 45EJ 

Fi (Fairfax X36979) ; 2’ 15.563 

Fa ( Fairfax X36979) ; i 3 80. 422 

Fi ( Fairfax X36979) XFi (DorsettX 37501) ^ 4 i 5. 131 

F I (Fairfax X3r>979) X Fi (GemX361477) ; 2 26. 321 

Bt [Fairfax XFi (Fairfax X 36979}] : ' 4 19. 016 

Time of germination ' i 2 ; 

Periods ' : 7 : ... 

Between means of populations. ; 49 , 4, 715. 474 

Within populations ; ' 1 IS i 409. 637 

Fi (FairfaxX36979) ! 14 j 24 ! ■■■ 38. 55 1 

( FairfaxX36979) i 21 i 18 76. 702 

Fi (Fairfax X36979)XFi (DorsettX3750l) | 28 | 12 ! 101.913 

Fi (FairfaxX36979)XFi (GemX361477) j 14; 10 i 17.934 

Bi [FairfaxXFi (FairfaxX369791] : 28 | 54 i' 184.537 


1 Odds against the deviations noted being due to chance are less than 19 to 1 (P>0.05). 

- Sum of degrees of freedom for periods, for between means of populations, and for grouped subtotals. 


The percentages of the seeds that germinated follow: 

_ , , . frirmination 


Population: " (percent) 

D. C. [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) XFi (DorsettX 37501 )b- 98.0 

Bi [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X 36979] . . 87. 5 

D. C. |Fi- (Fairfax X 3 6979) XFi (GemX361477)]._. „ . . 86. 7 

Fa (Fairfax X 36979) 79. 8 

Fragaria ovalis (36979), Si 71. 5 

Bi [FairfaxX Fi (Fairfax X 36979)] 59. 4 

Fi (Fairfax X 36979) ' 48. 9 

X F. ananassa (Fairfax), Si . 31. 1 


From these percentages and the calculations of table 2, it is apparent 
that the populations differ in the percentage of seeds that germinated 
during the 140-day period. Since the parents were not homozygous^ 
and hence the Fi populations might differ, it seemed probable that 
differenGes in percentage of germination might occur within popula- 
tions. Such w^as found to be the case. However, the vaiiation was 
not nearly so great within populations as between populations. Thus 

629488—45, 2 
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it; appears that Yariatioii due to segregation of genes within the 
paiTiits was small as compared with that due to genetic differences 

between parents. . 

The Fi (Fairfax X 36979) was used as the maternal parent m produc- 
ing the seeds for the two double crosses, the backcross to 36979, and 
the F2 populations; Fairfax was used as the maternal parent in produc- 
ing the seed for the backcross to Fahfax, the Fi progenies, and self- 
pollinated Fairfax; and of necessity, F, ovalis 36979 was used as the 
maternal parent in producing the seeds for self-pollinated 36979. 
Wien the Fi hybrid was used as the female parent the percentage of 
the seeds that germinated was higher than when some other female 
parent was used. This would seem to indicate that the genotype of 
the maternal parent played a dominant role in determining the per- 
centage of germination. If such actually were the case, there should 
be a difference between reciprocal crosses. The data on reciprocal 
crosses, giYcn in table 3, show that when the Fi hybrid was used as 
the female parent the percentage of germination in 140 days was 95.4, 
whereas when Fairfax was used as the female parent the percentage 
was 68.0. Of the seeds resulting from self-pollinating Fairfax, 62 
percent geiminated. It is evident that the genotype of the maternal 
parent played a dominant part in determining the percentage of 
germination. 

With this fact established, the row totals for table 1 and the per- 
centages for the different variates, previously listed, may be inter- 
preted. The average percentage of germination for those popula- 
tions having the Fi hybrid as the female parent was 87.5; for those 
having Fairfax as the female parent, 54.2; for self-pollinated collection 
36979, 71,5; and for self-pollinated Fairfax, 31.1. It is evident that 
heterosis exists as regards the effect of the maternal parent upon 
germination. 


Table S -Frequency distributions of germinating straivberry seeds approximately 
years old from reciprocal crosses arid self -pollinated Fairfax 


Population 

j Seeds germinating after being in the germinator for the indicated number 

I of days 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

Fi (Fairfax X S6979) X Fairfax.. 
FaWax X Fi (Fairfax X 36979).. 
Fairfax (Sj) 

Total..., 


No 

174 

45 

33 

No 

64 

56 

41 

No 

25 

17 

14 


No 

11 

9 

6 


No 

16 

21 

24 

No 

1 

12 

5 

No 

2 

6 

2 

No. 

3 

6 

5 

No 

2 

6 

5 

No. 

0 

2 

2 

No. 

3 

10 

6 

No. 

10 

38 

30 

No. 

3 

17 

18 

126 252 |161 ! 56 

j 25 1 26 1 41 1 61 IS 10 14 

13 4 

19 

78 

38 

Population |- 

i 

Seeds germinating after being in the germinator 
for the indicated number of days 

Total 

Ger- 

mina- 

tion 

Mean 

time 

for 

ger- 

mina- 

tion 

S5 

90 

95 

100 

105 

110 

115 j 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

Fi CFairiax X 36979) X Fair- 
fax 

Fairfax X Fi (F.airfax X 36979) . 
Fairfax (Si) .. 

Total,- 

iVb.! 

3 

20 ! 
21 1 

No. 

1 

9 

13 

No. 

4 

7 

16 

No. 

0 

9 

4 

No. 

1 

4 

5 

No. 

2 

5 

15 

1 

No.\ 

2 

9 

11 1 

No. 

2 

3 

4 

No. 

0 

1 

10 

No. 

0 

1 

2 

No. 

0 

0 

1 

No. 

0 

0 * 
0 

No. 

ill 

340 

310 

Prf. 

95.4 

68.0 

62.0 

Bays 

18 

49 

60 

44 

23 1 

27 j 13 

10 j 

22 

22 

9 j 11 i 3 

1 1 

1 

0 1,127 
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That the genotype of the maternal parent is not the sole factor 
controlling germination is shown by the fact that there were differ- 
ences, not accountable for by chance variation, between germination 
percentages of the populations having the Fi hybrid as the maternal 
parent. The range was from 79.8 to 96.0 percent. Moreover, the 
percentages of germination for the backcross to Fairfax and the Fi 
were greater than that for self-poBinated Fairfax; yet Fairfax was the 
maternal parent of all of them. These data as a whole show that the 
genotype of those parts of the seed resulting from fertilization plays a 
part in detemiining the percentage of gemiination as well as does the 
genotype of the maternal parent. 

The data for time of geimination are given in table 1 , and the hetero- 
geneity for testing the significance of differences in table 2. There 
were marked differences between the means of hybrid populations 
and parents as to time of germination. This is also true, with the 
exception of the double cross [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X Fi (Gem X 
361477)], of the variates within hybrid populations. However, as 
noted in the case of percentages of germination, these differences are 
small as compared with the differences between means of hybrid 
populations and parents. 

To facilitate the study of the data on time of germination the per- 
centages of germinated seeds \vere calculated for the grouped sub- 
totals (table 4). Without exception the populations having the Fi 
hybrid as the maternal parent were the earliest to geiminate and those 
having Fairfax as the maternal parent were the latest. These are 
the findings that would be expected if the maternal parent has a 
dominant influence on time of geimination. To determine whether 
such was actually the case, reciprocal crosses involving the backcross 
to Fairfax were tested for time of germination (table 3). The data 
show that the backcross to Fairfax germinated considerably earlier 
when the Fi hybrid ^¥as used as the female parent than when Fairfax 
was used as the female parent. Thus, from the data of tables 1 to 4, 
it may be concluded that the maternal parent had a predominant 
effect upon time of germination and that the Fi hybrid exhibits 
decided heterosis in this respect. 


Table 4 . — The percentage of the viable seeds that germinated during the indicated 
niiniber of days after the seed had been put in the germinators (data from table 1) 


Population 

Seeds germinating after being in germinator for 
indicated number of days 

Mean 
for ger- 
mina- 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70-85 

90-140 

tioii 

period 

D. C. [Fi(FairfaxX36979)XFi(DorsettX 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

Pel. 

Days 

37501)] 

62.2 

32.0 

4.4 

0.9 

0.1 

0. 0 

0.3 

0.1 

42 

Bi [Fi (Fairfax X36979)X36979] 

42,5 

32.5 

16. 1 

5.7 

1.6 

.3 

.8 

.5 

45 

F-* (Fairfax X3fi979) 

29.8 

40.4 

19.0 

4.S 

2.3 

L8 

1.1 

.8 

! 46 

D. C. [Fi(FairfaxX369793XFifGemX 
361477)1. 

14.2 

46.1 

27.5 

7.1 

3.0 

.8 

1.1 

2 


Fr (maria oralis (36979) ,Si - 

8.2 

40.8 

31. 9 

10.5 

4.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.3 

50 

Bi [FairfaxXFi (FairfaxX36979)] 

3,5 

11 . 9 

20.4 

15.5 

9.0 

11.9 

14.7 

13.1 

61 

Fi (Fairfax X36979). Fi (Fairfax X361477), 
and Fi (Fairfax X37501)..- - 

1.0 

6.9 

15 . 7 

19.7 

10.1 

10.8 

17.0- 

18.8 

69 

XF. ananassn (Fairfax), Si 

2.3 

5.3 

9. 1 

15.2 

15.9 

12.9 

i 24.2 

1 

15.1 

69 
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That the genotype of those parts of the seed resulting from fertiliza- 
tion also had a decided effect upon time of germination is shown by 
the differences in time of germination between the populationshaving 
tlie Fi hybrid as tlie maternal parent and again by the differences in 
time of gemiination between the populations having Fairfax as the 
111 ateriial' parent (table 4). The 2K-year-old' seed started germina- 
tion 35 days earlier than the 1-year-okl seed. For the 2}hyear-old 
seed the percentage of gemiination for the backeross to Fairfax was 
S.6 pereeiit liighei^ than that of the 1 -year-old seed, and for self -polli- 
nated Fairfax, 30.9 percent higher. 

It will be remembered that there were differences within popula- 
tions as to time of germination, which would be due to genetic dis- 
parity within species. However, the variation due to differences in 
genotypes of the species was considerably greater thmi that due to 
genetic differences within species. The genetic differences within 
species pinbably were due to differences between varieties or col- 
lections of the speciCvS and to heterozygosity of these varieties or 
collections. 

The foregoing studies on germination of strawberry seeds have a 
direct bearing upon a strawberry-breeding program. Reciprocal 
crosses do not necessarily behave alike and since the maternal parent 
has a preponderance of influence upon the percentage and time of 
germination, the breeder may well afford to determine which way 
his crosses should be made so as to give the greatest number of seed- 
lings in the shortest time. It seems probable that in most crosses 
involving X Fragaria anandssa and F. ovcdis the Fi hybrid when used 
as the female parent will show heterosis as regards the maternal effect 
upon germination. wSo, other things being equal, time and labor may 
be saved by using the Fi hybrids as the female parent in obtaining 
seeds for the production of the backeross generations. 

Probably the most important result of these studies is the insight 
they furnish as to the possibilities for selection. As many as 96 
percent of the seeds of some of the material germinated, and some 
were considerably earlier in geim mating than others. This degree 
of genetic disparity in the material indicates that by selection in 
segregating hybrid populations the breeder may be able to build up 
stocks that will possess a high percentage of germination and will 
germinate quickly. This conclusion is in accord with the findings of 
Darrow et al. (5) and Henry (8), Their investigations show that both 
percentage and time of geimination may vary according to species 
and varietv. 

FIELD STUDIES 

As previously stated, the primaiy objective of the breeding program 
was to recombine the winter hardiness of the native Rocky Mountain 
strawberry with the fruit size of the cultivated varieties. Success in 
attaining this objective is affected by (1) the dominance and heterosis 
relations of the eliaracters, (2) the frequency of occuiTence of the 
desiraMe characters in the hybrid populations in wRich there is a 
possibility of these characters being recombined, (3) whether the genes 
ditferentiating the characters under consideratioii are independently 
inherited or are linked, (4) whether pleiotropy (multiple effects of a 
gene) is occurring as regards some or all of the genes differeiitiathig 
eertaiii eharacters, and (5) the effect of the environment on the rela- 
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tioii between the cli.a.racters. Ten characters were selected for study. 
The clatii: in respect to these are divided into three parts. Tlie fii-st 
treats of dominance and heterosis, the second of the frequency of 
occuiTence of the desirable character in the populations in which there 
is a possibility of these characters being recombined, and the third of 
the independence of the charactei"s, of pleiotropy, and of the influeiice 
of the enviromnent upon the relation between the characters. 

Dominance and Heterosis 

Probably one of the best ways of determining whether dominance 
and heterosis exist is to compare the means of the populations and 
parents. Before proceeding further, it is desii'able to have a clear 
conception of dominance and heterosis. Even though, from the 
standpoint of physiological genetics, dominance and heterosis are 
probably fundamentally the same, it is convenient in these studies 
to use both terms. Complete dominance is applied to those eases 
in which the phenotypic expression in the Fi hybrid is that of one or 
the other parent. The term “partial dominance” is used when the 
phenotypic expression in the Fi hybrid lies between those of the 
parents but is anything other than exactly intermediate arithmeti- 
cally. Those cases are considered as exhibiting heterosis in which 
the phenotypic expression of a character in the Fj hybrid is greater 
than the magnitude of such expression in both parents. It wshould be 
pointed out that even though means of the Fi compared with those 
for the parents provide the most information concerning dominanee 
and heterosis, comparisons involving the means of other populations 
are valuable in furnishing supplementary evidence. 

The means and their standard errors for the 10 characters studied 
are given in table 5. The grades for whiter injuiy listed in the second 
colnmn show that in some eases the winter injury of the Fi hybrid and 
of the double cross [Fi (FairfaxX36979)XFi (GemX361477)] is no 
greater than that of the respective Fragaria ovalis parents and in the 
remaining eases it is almost as low. Hence, for all practical purposes 
the winter hardiness of the F. ovalis collections is ahnost if not com- 
pletely dominant. Differences in degree of winter hardiness exist 
within both F, ovalis and X F. ananassa, but these differences are 
minor as compared with the differences between the two. 

All but two of the plants of Fairfax and all the plants of Dorse tt 
wmter-killed. Hence, for these two varieties there were no strictly 
comparable data foi* the characters other than winter injury and 
number of runners. Consequently, with the exception of the two 
characters mentioned, the means of Fairfax self-pollinated and Gem 
asexually propagated are used in the comparisons involving X Fragaria 
ananassa. 

The data of table 5 show that the fruits of selfed 36979 averaged 
somewhat smaller than those of asexually propagated 36979, that the 
means of the F 2 populations were consistently lower than those of the 
Fi populations, and that means of the double crosses were consistently 
greater than those of the F 2 populations. However, in this latter 
comparison the differences were not madded. Hence, under the 
environmental conditions encountered at Cheyenne laige size of 
fruit is partially dominant. 
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From tlie data on plant height it can be seen that the backcross to 
Fragaria ovalisj. the Fi population, the F 2 population, both double 
crosses, and the backcross to Fairfax possessed greater height than 
did either Fairfax or 36979. Clearly plant height exhibits heterosis. 
The plants of the double cross [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X Fi (Dorsett X 
37501)1 averaged as tall as those of the Fi hybrids. This fact substan- 
tiates the field observations that the plants of this double cross were as 
vigorous as those of the Fi hybrids. In fact, the extreme vegetative 
vigor of theFi populations and this double cross was so noticeable that 
statistical substantiation of this conclusion was not necessary. The 
purpose of making the double crosses was to allow for segregation of 
the genes differentiating the interspecific characters, but yet to retain 
as much as possible of any heterosis the Fi hybrid might possess. It 
seems that the vegetative vigor of the Fi hybrid can be retained by 
certain double crosses involving X F. ananassa and F. fjvalis. 

Turning to number of runners, it is clear, from coliimn 5 of table 5, 
that the means of the Fi hybrids approach more closety the means of 
the collection of Fragaria oralis than they do those of the varieties of 
X F. ananassa. Hence, the tendency to produce a large number of 
runners is at least partially dominant to the tendency to produce a 
small number of runners. 

For days from May 1 to first bloom the means of the Fi hybrid 
approach rather closel^^ those of the Fragaria omlis collections, indica- 
ting a faii’ly high degree of partial dominance of early blooming. By 
the same criterion, the short period from first bloom to first fruit ripe 
is partially dominant, but the degree of dominance is slight. The 
addition of these two periods gives the days from May 1 to first fruit 
ripe, for which the Fi hybrid exhibits a slight degree of heterosis. 
These conclusions regarding dominance and heterosis are substanti- 
ated by the fact that the means for the two double crosses are not 
materially different from those of their respective Fi hybrids. Again, 
the desirable characteristics of the Fi hybrids have been maintained 
in the double crosses. In days from May 1 to first bloom the collec- 
tions of F. ovahs are earlier than the varieties of X F. ananassa^ whereas 
in days from first bloom to first fruit ripe X F. ananassa has the shorter 
period. Consequently, the differences between the two species are- 
slight as regards days fi'om May 1 to fii*st fruit ripe. This would 
indicate that the plant breeder may have considerable difficulty in 
conibiiiiiig these two phases of earliness. 

For sweetness and flavor of fruit the data show the differences 
within species to be greater than the differences between species. For 
this reason the data are not conclusive in respect either to dominance 
or heterosis. However, one may conclude that in crosses involving 
Fragaria ovaKs and X F. ananassa it should not be difficult to select 
plants possessing sweet fruits of high flavor. 

Firmness of fruit presented no serious problem in these crosses. 
In general the fruits of the native Rocky Mountain strawberries used in 
the crosses were not as firm as those of the cultivated varieties. The 
means of the Fi hjj^brid approached rather closely the mean of self- 
pollinated Fairfax, indicating at least partial dominance of firm fruit. 
However, as the differences between species were not veiy great this 
conclusion is of no great significance and probably not very well 
established. 
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Frequency of Occurrence of Characters 

The number of individuals in each class and the percentage of the 
individuals in the more desirable class, when the characters are divided 
into two classes, are listed in table 6. Chi square was used in testing 
the sig nifi cance of differences noted (see Snedecor 16, pp. 19, 168-171). 

Plants shown in table 6 as having a grade for winter injury equal 
to or less than 0.5 or 1.0 are extremely winter hardy. In fact, a high 
dem-ee of winter hardiness as compared with commercial varieties is 
possessed by any selection that averages 2.5 or less. Of the varieties 
of X Fragaria ananassa, only one plant (Gem asexually propagated) 
received a gi-ade as low as 1.0. Of the segregating populations, the 
backcross to 36979 had the greatest proportion of its plants in the 
more desirable class for winter hardiness. However, the fruits of 
these plants were too small to be commercially acceptable. Next in 
order were the Fi hybrids and the two double crosses. The Fi hybrids 
and the double cross [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X Fi (Gem X 361477)] 
had somewhat more than 50 percent of their plants m the desirable 
class, w'hereas 40 percent of the plants of the other double cross fell 
in this class. As was to be expected of the hybrid populations, the 
backcross to Fairfax had the smallest percentage in the more desirable 
class. Probably the fact of greatest importance to a plant-breeding 
program was tHat plants possessing degrees of winter h^diness from 
0.5 to 1.0 occurred frequently enough to allow selection for other 
characters. 

The data on size of fruit (table 6) are of special interest because of 
the light they shed on the breeding behavior of this character. The 
greatest frequency of occurrence of plants having fruits of a size grade 
of 3.0 or greater was found in the Fi population of Fairfax X 37501 
and the backcross to Fairfax. Since Fairfax is the large-fruited parent, 
it would be expected that the highest percentage of large-fruited plants 
would be found in the backcross to Fairfax; but such was not the case. 
"VVliy this particiffar Fi hybrid should havejiad such a high proportion 
of large-fruited plants is not clear. A logical supposition is that 
F. ovalis may carry some genes for large size of fruit. However, in 
view of the work reported by Hildreth and Powers (9), this does not 
seem probable. Among the plants of 42,000 collections involving 
1,100 locations, they found that none possessed fruits that would 
approach a size grade of 2.5. So large a number of collections from 
so many locations should form an adequate sample for testing what 
would be expected in the way of segregation within F. ovalis. There- 
fore, it seems probable that F. ovalis does not carry any genes for large 
size of fruit. Such being the case, it seems likely that the explanation 
is to be found in dominance relations. It will be remembered that 
large size of fruit was at least partially dominant. If in F. ovalis 
there were some genes that vrere completely or almost completely 
recessive to the genes of Fairfax for production of large fruit, then, by 
segregation within the F. ovalis parent, the large-fruited segregates 
obtained among the Fi populations would be expected even though, 
comparatively speaking, no large-fruited F. ovalis plants have ever 
been found. 

The question arises as to whether these large-fruited Fi plants are 
true Fi plants or false hybrids. The fact that they possess extreme 
wdnter hardiness and exhibit other characteristics of the Fragaria 
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oralis parent, such as the ability to produce large numbei-s of runners, 
would rule out the probability" of their being false hybrids. Further 
siip])ort of this conclusion is the fact that the selfed progeny of Fairfax 
had no plants that exhibited a high degree of winter hardiness. 

The percentages for the different populations of the plants that 
would be expected to have both extreme winter hardiness and large 
size of fruits follow: 


Popuiation: Percent 

Bi [F| (Fairfax X 369791 X Fragaria ovalis 36979] 0. 00 

Fi (Fairfax X F. ovalis 369791 3. 15 

F, (Fairfax X F. ovalis 3614771 2. 04 

F, (Fairfax X F. ovalis 37501) 9. 36 

F, (Fairfax X 369791 _ . .32 

D. C. [Pi (Fairfax X 36979) X F, (Dorsett X 37501)] 2. 40 

D. C. [Fi (Fairfax X 369791 X F, (Gem X 3614771] 3. 25 

Bi [Fairfax X F, (Fairfax X 36979)] 2. 34 


The most striking feature of these data is the tlieoretical possibility 
for selection among the Fi plants of Fairfax X 37501, One other fact, 
wliicli the data do not bring out, is that the fruits of the backcross to 
Fairfax falling in the desirable size group will average considerably 
larger than those for any of the other populations. 

The greatest possibilities for selection of the desirable type for 
plant height, other considerations being equal, are offered by the Fi 
hybrids and the double cross [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X Fi (Dorsett X 
37501)1 (table 6). This was to be expected because of the greater 
heterosis shown by tliese populations. It is apparent that the possi- 
bilities are good for obtaining vigorous selections. 

Among the populations having some large-fruited segregates, the 
chances of selecting plants producing a large number of runners are 
greatest for the double cross [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X Fi (Dorsett X 
37501)1. The other double cross ranks second in this respect.. Again, 
the occurrence of the desirable type is sufficiently frequent to provide 
good opportunities for selection. It should be pointed out that under 
certain cultural practices the plants producing few runners are de- 
sirable. However, this is not true in the central Great Plains and 
Rocky Aloiintaiii regions. 

The frequencies of occiirreirce of the classes for the different phases 
of earliiiess will be considered together. A.mong the segregating pop- 
ulations having some plants with large fruits, the Pj plants and the 
double crosses offered the greatest possibilities for selecting those 
having a short period from May 1 to first bloom. This was not true 
for days from first bloom to first fruit ripe, as the backcross to Fairfax 
had the largest percentage of plants in the desirable class. For days 
from May 1 to first fruit ripe the double crosses and the two Fi popu- 
lations inyolving 36979 and 37501 had the largest percentage of plants 
in the desirable class. 

In considering sweetness, flavor, and firmness of fruit it should be 
pointed out that the two species did not differ greatly except possibly 
in respect to firmness (table 5). The parents from both species, with 
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the .possible exeeptioii of Gem and collection 36.1477, possessed liigli- 
qiialitj fruit. The more desii'able classes for wliich the perce.iita.ges 
are give.n represent the plants' having extremely .liigli-q'iiality fruits ; 
hence many pla.iits in the other .class had fruits of very good qiiaiity. 
In fact, quality in these hybrids is a minor problem as the majority 
of segregates liad fruits of good quality. Whenever Gem. 361477, 
or both entered into a cross t.h.e proportion of plants liavi'!ig extre,mely 
high .quality was reduced (table 6). 

Frequency of Recombination of .Desired Chara.cte.rs 

If the relation of two characters is such that they a.!*e i!id('‘|,:)eii(leiit 
in the segregating populations, the.n the frequeney of the iJcciirrcMiee 
of individuais recombining the two characters can be imalicted. For 
example, the proportion of the plants of t.he doublt‘ cross ?F | (Fa.ir- 
fax X 36979') X F| (.Dorsett X 37501)] having a grade of 1.0 or less fo.r 
winter iiijiiiy was 0.400871 and the proportion of tlie plants of the 
same cross having a. plant height falling witliiii 18 to 31 c,m. was 
0.734205. The expected, proportion of tlie total number of plants 
that recombined both characters is, then, 0.400871 X 0.734205, or 
0.294321; and the expected proportion that possessed, the alternative 
characters is 0.705679. Chi square was employed to test whether 
the differences between the expected numbe.rs a'licl those o’btaiiied 
could be accounted for by chance. 

In obtaining tliese x" values, when consist e.Mt witl.i. tlie biological 
considerations of table 6, the data were grouped so that the expected 
.number for eitlier of the two classes was not less than five. 
tliis was not advisable' the difficulties arising from small numbers 
(6, p. 96) were ta.ke.n. into consideration. The values are listed 
for each, category of table 7. Both are necessary for a complete 
analysis of the data. One of the advantages of the second x^ is that 
the expected numbers are large. 

If the differences between the obtained and expected niimbe.rs 
cannot be attributed to chance variation, then linkage, ^pleiotropy, 
environment, or a eombinatio,ii of t.hese may be I’espoiisibb;? for the 
discrepancies noted. By calculating the x^ values for all^the popula- 
tions of table 6, iiiformation may be obtained as to whieli of these 
factors are operating to produce the. discrepancies noted. All these 
x“ values were calculated, but only those of tlie five populations 
segregating for the genes differe.ntiating t.he two species are given in 
table^7. The data of this table will be discussed on the basis of the 
row designations. For example, wdien discussing the x" values for 
t'be row designated wniiter i.njuiy the values for a^ll the other 
characters and winter injury are discussed; whereas for size of fruit 
the X* 'value for this character and winter injury are not included, 
as it wmuld .have been discussed previously under the row designated 
winter injury. 
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Table 7. — x" mlues far testing independence of iht difererit characters calculated 
frowL 'the populations segregating for the genes diferentiating the species 

rTiip v 2 lifted first under each column and each row is the sura of the x“’s for the individual generations 
" ami has 5 decrees of freedom: whereas the listed second under each column and each row is calculated 
iVem the' totals of the expected and the obtained for all the populations and has but 1 degree of freedom] 


Character 


■Winter injury 

Size of fruit 

Plant height-- 

Number of ruimers 

Days from May 1 to first bloom-— . 
Days from first bloom to first fruit 

ripe 

Days from Alay 1 to first fruit ripe-- 

Sweetness of fruit,-.- 

Flavor of fruit - 


Size 

of 


Plant 


i 


unit 


Num- 

ber 

of 


1 Days 
I li'om 
i May 
i 1 to 
I first 
I bloom 


i 


Days 
from 
first 
bloom 
to fil'St 
fruit 
ripe 


787 32. 528* 
.393 11. 9:^6* 
5.005 
1. 558 I 


{::: 


6.121 i 6.902 I 1.858 ! 7.372 j 4. 438 
2.714 ! 3.070 ! .201 I 3.413 i 2.516 
2.216 il9. 139*: 30. 908* 244. 281*, 13. 41 6* | 


Days 
from 
IMay 1 
to first 
fruit 
ripe 


Sweet-| 
ness 
of fruit 


.181 ! 13. 618” 


15.730* 

6.559* 


11. 691*1 
3. 012 I 
16. 805* 
8. 557* 


18. 656 
1. 939 
.001 
1.S57 
1. 105 
68. 877= 
!66. 294*1 


194.811 
5. 727' 
2.270 
9.474 ! 
3. 587 
93. 669* 
42. 556’ 


8. 105*1 
4. 974 
.246 
2. 013 
.534 
2. 555 
.344 


36.510*1 4.582 
28.535*! 2.235 
3.603 


Flavor 

of 

fruit 


914 

915 
090*1 
722” 
268 
018 
895 
288 
305 
990 
915 
615 
101 
365 
546= 
200 = 


Firm- 
n Bss 
of fruit 


5. 585 
3. 637 
1. 123 
.426 
3. 281 
1.718 
2. 588 
.318 
1. 510 
.402 
.553 
.020 
12.231* 
5. 792* 
.484 
. 138 
1. 142 
. 610 


*P<0.05, indicating that the deviations noted cannot he attributed to chance. 


From table 7 it can be seen that with the exception of plant height 
none of the values for winter injury and the other characters are 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant the conclusion that the genes 
differentiating them are not independently inherited. It remains to 
be seen whether linkage, pleiotropy, environment, or a combination 
of these factors is responsible for the association noted between winter 
injury and plant height. Information pertaining to this phase of 
the problem ma}" be obtained from table 8. The statistically signifi- 
cant x^ values are for those populations in which the proportion of 
non-winter-hardy plants \voiild be expected to be greatest; namely, 
Gem, selfed Fairfax, the F 2 populations, and the bacivcross to Fairfax. 
The discrepancies noted for asexually propagated Gem cannot be 
attributed to linkage or pleiotropy. However, the facts observed are 
logically explained as due to environmental differences (winter injury 
to some plants w^as so severe as to reduce their height materially). 
If this deduction is correct, the obtained number for those populations 
having statistical y significant x^’s should in every instance exceed 
the expected. It will be noted that such is the case. Such a relation 
between the two characters does not affect the ability of a breeder to 
obtain the desired type by selection, because the environment affects 
the expected and not the obtained from wdiicli the breeder makes the 
selections. In other words, the environment has lowered the actual 
proportion of tall plants at the expense of the genetically potentially 
tall plants of the non-winter-hardy group. Since the expected num- 
ber of plants combining hardiness and tallness of plant is calculated 
by multiplying the total proportion of tall plants expressed as a deci- 
mal fraction by the total proportion of wnnter-hardy plants expressed 
as a decimal fraction and this resultant fraction by the total number 
of individuals in the population, it is apparent that the expected has 
been lowered by this environmental action, whereas the obtained has 
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not. Therefore, as piev'oiisly stated, the plant breeder has the same 
mimber and kind of individuals to select from as woidd have been 
the case if the environment had not had the effect noted. 


Table 8 . — values for iesiing whether the differences between the numhers obtained 
and those expected, if mmter injury and plant height are independent, cafi he 
attributed to chance 




Plants combining 
winter bardiness 


Popolation 

Total 

plants 

and ta.l]iiess 



0 b tai:n,ed ; E sp ected 



Number 

Number ; 

Numbif 


Fratjaria Qvalis (Z7o(il),&seximl 

78 

11 : 

11. S 

0.059 

F. ovuUs (361477), asexual-. ■ 

93 

11 : 

12.2 

. 139 

F. ovalis (36979), asexual i 

96 

14 : 

14.4 

.016 

X F. anunrissa (Gem), asexual ■ _.i 

85 

10 • 

4.6 

6. 65S* 

Sum. of i 


aS72 

of totals ^ 

352 

46 

43. 0 

. 233 

F. oralis (36979), Sj ■ 

104 

8 : 

6. 1 

.e»63 

F 1 ( ,F air fax X 36979) ^ 

103 

38 : 

33.4 

.950 

F i ( F airfax X37501 ) i 

67 

22 ■ 

23.5 

.149 

Fi (FalrfaxX361477).... . 

117 

35 

59 

57. 4 

.084 

X F. ananassa (Fairfax), Si ; 

s ■ 

2.5 

13. 197* 

Sum of .. 




i 15.043* 

X“ of totals.— 

426 

135 

122. 9 

! 1.688 

Bi [Fj (Fairfax X36979]X36979] 

113 

29 

28.5 

. 1112 

F 2 (FairfaxX36979) 

337 

21 

1L5 

! 8.097* 

D- C, [Fi (Fairfax X36979)XFi (DorsettX37501)j-. 

D. C. IFi (FairfaxX36979)XFi fGemX3t>1477!j 

459 

152 

135. 1 

’ 2. 998 

347 

59 

48.7 

2. 531 

Bi [FairfaxXFi (Fairfax X36979)]--. 

293 

IS 

G.S 

18.889* 

Sum of x"’s - 




32. 527* 

X- of totals. - ^ 

1 1, 549 

279 

230. 6 

; li’936 




*P<0.05, indicating that the deviations noted cannot be attributed to chance. 


Turning to size of fruit, it can be seen that all the values other 
than those for plant height, runners, and fimiiiess of fruit are statisti- 
cally significant. Again, in every case, the number of individuals 
obtained for the class combining the desirable characters is greater 
than the number expected. The explanation for those characters 
that determine earliness of maturity seems to be that the environ- 
ment has a similar effect upon them and size of fruit. It is evident 
that linkage of the genes that differentiate size of fruit with those 
that differentiate the eaiiiness characters cannot be the explanation. 
On the other hand, the relation between size of fruit and sweetness 
and size of fruit and flavor seems to be due to linkage of the genes 
differentiating these characters, to pleiotropy, or to both. 

The values for plant height and number of runners are statistically 
significant. The sum of the x'’s for plant height and days from May 1 
to first bloom is also statistically significant, and the foi* totals 
approaches statistical significance, if a P value of 0.05 or less is accepted 
as a criterion of statistical significance. Again, for the desirable 
combination of characters the obtained is greater than the expected. 
Since aU of these characters are measures of plant vigor, it is not 
surprising that this is so. It would seem that pleiotropy surely is 
occurriiig, and linkage also would be expected to play some part. 
That none of the values for the asexually propagated generations 
approached statistical significance supports these statements and 
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fiimisiies coiiTincing e,Tidence that the causes of ^ these high values 
are genetic. In any event, whether linlvage or pleiotropy is responsible 
for tiie liigli xn values, tlie task of the plant breeder is easier because of 
the greater proportion of plants combining the desirable characters 
from wliicli selections can be made. 

For number of runners, the only statistically significant values 
are those listed opposite days from May 1 to first bloom. As before, 
the obtained class recombining the desirable characters is larger than 
the expected. The explanation is the same as that given in the pre- 
ceding paragTaph for plant height, runners, and days from May 1 to 
first bl 00111." In fact, this relation between runners and days from 
May 1 to first bloom was to be expected. It aids rather than hinders 
the breeding program. 

Days from May' 1 to first bloom, from first bloom to first fruit ripe, 
and from May’" 1 to first fruit ripe will be considered together. None of 
the X"’ values for these characters and sweetness, flavor, or firmness of 
fruit is statistically significant, and hence will not be considered 
further. The x" value for days from May 1 to first bloom and days 
from Miiy 1 to first fruit ripe is statistically^ significant, as is also the 
X" value for day^s from first bloom to first fruit ripe and days from 
ilay 1 to first fruit ripe. In all of these cases the obtained numbers of 
the desired class are greater than the expected numbers. None of the 
coiTespondiiig x^ values for the asexually propagated material were 
statistically^ significant. These facts show that the causes are genetic. 
These causes would be expected to be genetic since day^s from May 1 to 
first bloom plus days fioin first bloom to first fruit ripe gives daj^s from 
Miyy 1 to first fruit ripe. The x"’ values for day^s from May Tto first 
bloom and day^s from first bloom to first fruit ripe are statistically 
significant. From table 9, which gives all the x^ values for these two 
characters, it can be seen that none of the x"’ values for the asexually^ 
propagated populations was statistically significant. For the first 
and only^ time the expected numbers were larger than those obtained 
for the desirable class. Since the genes difi'erentiating the desirable 
characters entered the cross from different parents, it would seem that 
linkage, pleiotropyr, or both are responsible for the high x" values obtained. 
In any event the task of combining these two characters into a single 
individual to obtain a very early ty^pe with other desirable characters 
is much more difficult than if the genes differentiating the two charac- 
ters had been independently inherited. 
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Table values for testing vUiethet the differences between the. nifnihcrs obtained 

and those expected, if days from May 1 to first bloom and days front first bloom to 
first fruit ripe are independent, can be attributed to chance 


Population 


: Plants ctimbiiilii? 
! short period from 

; A lay 1 to first 

i bloom find short 

Total ; iroriod frirtti first 

plants : bloom bj firs? 

frail ripe 


FTnimln orarm ('H75ait, a.sr-xual 

F, wnUit f.‘iii!477i, asexual 

jF. rira/w f:itj979j, asexual 

X F. mmmsm ((leinj, a.sexual 

Sum of x"s 

X*X)f totals ■ 

F. maih (369791. Si 

Fi ( F airfax X 36979 

Fi Fairfax X 375uis 

Fi t’Fairfax X 3fil477j ■ 

X F. ananassa (Fairfax), Si... 

Sum of x-'s. 

X‘ of totals 

Bi [Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X 36979] 

F 2 (Fairfax X 36979) 

D. C. [Fi {Fairfax X 36979) X Fi (Dorsett X 37501)].,. 

D. C, i,Fi (Fairfax* X 36979) X Fi (Gem X 36.l477.i] 

Bi [Fairfax X Fi (Fa,i,rfax X 36979)] 

Sum of x-’s 

X‘ of totals 


Obtained Expeeted 


^ N'umber 

Number 

Numfier 


65 ■ 

3 

4.f; 

li. 621 

3i ' 

6 

5, S 

.bOl 

72 ^ 

1 

2. 


6a : 

35 : 

3fl. 5 

. 135 




1. 74^ 

233 ^ 

45 

49.5 ^ 


64 ^ 

6 

N 3 . 4 ” 

1122 

9(^ ' 

0 

5.3 i 

5. 58 n 

67 ■ 

3 

10.3, : 

li. 112" 

113 : 

0 

8.3 . 

8. 990* 

13 


5.6 1 

. 656 




21. 364* 

353 ; 

16 

35.9 : 

12. 198* 

106 ^ 

0 : 

.8 : 

.803 

262 . 

2 i 

9.0 

5. 652* 

: 436 

19 ‘ 

61.3 ^ 

33. 972* 

337 ' 

9 ^ 

33.5 ' 

19. 

231 

0 ! 

S.2 

8. 555* 

.. 



68. 878* 

1,372": 




66. 294* 


* P<0.05, indicating that the deviations noted cannot be attributed to chance. 


Sweetness, flavor, and firmness of fruit will l)e diseussed togetlier. 
None of the values for firmness of fruit with either of the other two 
characters was statistically significant. Hence, the hypothesis of 
indepeiidence of this character of the otlier two was not disproved. 
The x^Suiliies for sweetness and flavor of fruit were statistically highly 
significant. This was also true for the asexiially propagated pareiits, 
showing that environment exerts some effect upon the x‘ values. 
Again, the obtained number's for the class coiiibi,niiig the desirable 
characters were larger than the expected. .How much, if any, of this 
relation can be attributed to linkage and pleiotropy cannot be ascer- 
tained from these data. 

To summarize, it can be said that in only 1 of the possible 45 cases 
did linkage or pleiotropy inteidere with the breeding program and in 
only 14 of the possible cases were the characters other than inde- 
pendent. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

PROMISING SELECTIONS 

From the crosses between X F, ananassa and F. ovalis, 74 selections 
having large fruits and a high degree of winter hardiness have been 
chosen for increase and further testing. ^ Already 3 of them have 
shown sufficient promise to warrant their release. Descriptions of 
these^ the parents, and Gem are given in table 10. 

During the past two winters all three selections have proved to be 
winter hardy. Their fruits are large and of very good quality. The 
fruits of the two Fi hybrids are of good size but somewhat smaller 
than those of the cultivated varieties. This somewhat smaller size 
is more than compensated for, however, by their hardiness and 
earliness. The backcross to Fairfax has fruits as large as those of 
Dorset! and Fairfax but somewhat smaller than those of Gem. In 
addition, it is more prolific than either Dorsett or Fairfax. All three 
selections produced more runners than either Gem, Dorsett, or 
Fairfax, and the fruits of the two Fi selections are very aromatic. 
The differences in leaf spotting between the selections and cultivated 
varieties were slight, the cultivated varieties being somewhat freer 
from leaf spots. Leaf spotting is not sufficiently serious in either to 
be of economic importance under the conditions existing at CliByenne. 
The quality of these selections as regards sweetness and flavor is 
equal if not superior to that of Fairfax. The fruits of the Fi selec- 
tions are not quite so firm as those of Fairfax, and probably they would 
not be good shippers. However, the fruits of the backcross bo Fairfax 
are firm and this selection should ship well. 


Table"* 10 . — Description of the characters of 3 sehciions from crosses involving 
I cultivated varieties and the native Rocky Mouniain strawberry, 3 standard va^ 
\ rieties, and 3 collections of Fragaria ovalis 


Selection, variety, or 
colleetiaix 

Grade 

for 

winter 

injury 

Grade 

for 

size of 
fruit 

Height 

of 

plant 

Grade 

lor 

num- 

ber 

of 

run- 

ners 

Period 

from 

June 

1 to 
lirst 
fruit 
ripe 

Grade 

for 

sweet- 

ness 

of 

fruit 

Grade 

for 

fluvor 

of 

fruit 

Q r a d e 
for 
firm- 
ness 
of 

fr’uit 

Gmide 

for 

prolif- 

ienevy 

of 

fruit 

Grade 

for 

leaf 

spot- 

ting 

Fragaria ovalis: 

361261 - 

0.5 

1.0 

Centi- 
m tiers 

14 

3. 0 

I/fIJ/S 

22 

2. 1) 

2.5 

2.5 

2. 1) 

2.0 

3e979_ 

.5 

1.1) 

14 

3.5 

23 

2.7 

2. 7 

2.9 

2.0 

2. 9 

Selections from hybrid 
populations:^ 











Fi (Dorsett X 361261).. 

1.0 

2.8 

17 

3. 5 

10 

3. 5 

3. 5 

3.5 

4. 1 

1. 1) 

Fi (36979 X Fairfax) 

1.0 

3.0 

19 

3.2 

21 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

2.5' 

1. D 

Backcro.ss [Fairfax X Fi 










(Fairfax X 36979)] 

1.2 

3.5 

22 

3.0 

34 

3.5 

3.5 

4.5 

3.5 

1.0 

X F. manassa: 











Fairfax.. 

4.8 

3.5 

12 

1.5 

36 

3. 5 

3.5 

4.0 

2.5 

. 5 

Dorsett.- 

4.8 

3.5 

12 

1.5 

36 

3.2 

3.0 

4.0 

2.5 

. 5 

Gem 

4.0 

4. 0 

10 

2.0 

34 

2.1 

2.5 

4.0 

3.5 

.5 

1 


1 The varietal names given to these 3 selections in order of their mention are Early Cheyenne 1, ChByeime 
2, and Cheyenne 3. 


As the testing of the 74 selections progresses, it seems highly probable 
that some may prove superior to the 3 described. Furthermore, addi- 
tioual study of the segregating populations may bring to light plants 
superior to the selections already made. In selecting further, the 
breeder should give particiilar attention to the. everbearing habit. 
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EVALUATION OP BREEDING METHODS 

The question may be asked whether the broad method of breeding 
adopted, namely, that of hybridizing before inbreeding, was justified. 
The genetic disparity between species as regards the characters differ- 
entiating winter injury and size of fruit was so much greater than that 
within species as to render the latter negligible in accomplishing the 
principal objective of the breeding program. This fact alone justifies 
the adoption of the method employed. The same conclusion is war- 
ranted for plant vigor as represented by plant height, ability to produce 
runners, days from May 1 to first bloom, days from first bloom to first 
fruit ripe, and days from May 1 to first fruit ripe. Such, however, was 
not the case with the characters that influence quality, namely, 
sweetness, flavor, and firmness of fruit. However, in the central 
Great Plains and Eocky Mountain regions, quality as compared with 
winter hardiness is not a major problem. Therefore, it must be con- 
cluded that employing the broad method involving hybridization 
before inbreeding was fully justified. 

Since hybridization before inbreeding was found to be the most 
promising method of obtaining immediate practical results, the next 
step was to determine which populations and lines of breeding offered 
the most promise. The Pi hybrid of Fairfax X 37501 had the 
greatest number of plants combining extreme winter hardiness and 
fruits sufficiently large to be acceptable for home garden produc- 
tion. This was not true of the Fi hybrids involving Fairfax and col- 
lections 36979 and 361477, a fact which shows that the frequency of 
occurrence of large fruit is also dependent upon the genotype of the 
collection of F. ovalis. Such being the case, further breeding pro- 
grams should include the production and testing of a large number 
of Fi hybrid plants involving the crossing of a number of collections 
with a number of cultivated varieties. The fundamental principle 
justifying such a procedure is that genes are present in some collec- 
tions of F. ovalis which in the Pi hybrid of crosses with X F. ana-' 
nassa allow the almost complete if not the complete expression of the 
genes for large size of fruit. The only means of locating these col- 
lections of the native Eocky Mountain strawberry which carry such 
genes is by breeding tests such as those outlined above. 

Backcrossing the Fi hybrid to the cultivated parent has given very 
good results also. In fact, these results are even better than the data 
reported in table 6 would indicate. The reason for this is that the size 
of fruits falling in the desirable class will average larger for the back- 
cross to Fairfax than will the Fi fruits falling in this same class. 
Because of this fact, it seems that the backcross method probably offers 
the greatest possibilities for the most rapid accomplishment of the 
objectives of the breeding program. Further work therefore should 
ijivolve backcrossing to the cultivated parent and also outcrossing to 
a number of the other cultivated varieties. However, in following the 
backcross and outcross methods of breeding, a more rigid selection of 
the Fi plants should be made so as to obtain larger fruited Fi plants 
than were available when the breeding program was started at 
Cheyenne. Also, some of the more promising selections from the 
backcross to Fairfax should be used in further backcrossing, in crossing 
among themselves, and in outcrossing to other cultivated varieties 
possessing special merit. 
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Tlie double crosses axe particularly promising because of the com- 
paratively large proportion of the population possessing winter hardi- 
ness, because of the ma.rked vegetative vigor of some of the double 
crosses, and because of the outstanding productiveness of some of the 
plants, igain large-fruited Fi hybrids shoidd be selected for making 
the crosses.' If this is done there seems to be no reason why the plant 
breeder should not obtain extremely winter-hardy, large-fruited, and 
very prolific strawberries that would not only excel the prescuit com- 
mercial varieties but also the selections already made from tlie 
breeding material involving the hybridization of X/b‘tt(/aria ananassa 
and F. ovalis. Also, outstanding double-crossed plants should be used 
in crossing among themselves and in outcrossing with existing varieties 
possessing special merit. 

The Fo population did not offer as much opportunity for selection as 
the other hybrid populations. This may have been partly due to the 
reduction of vigor in the F 2 population as compared witli the Fj 
hybrids and the double crosses. Table 5 shows that the size of fruits 
of the Fragaria ovalis collection 36979 inbred by self-pollination for 
one generation did not average as large as tlie fruits of the parent 
asexually propagated. The same was true of the fruits of the Fa 
plants as compared with the fruits of tlie corresponding’ F] plants. 
Thus it would seem that when maximum segregation is desired double 
crosses offer far more promise than F 2 populations. This certainly 
was true in tlie studies reported herein. However, crossing among 
selected F 2 plants, outcrossing to meritorious existing varieties, and 
crossing with selections from other generations should produce selec- 
tions superior to those now available. 

f BREEDING PRINCIPLES 

The extremel}^ infrequent occurrence of individuals recombining all 
the desirable characters is emphasized by the data for tlie double 
cross [Fj (Fairfax X 3f>979) X Fi (Dorsett X 37601)1. Assuming in- 
dependent inheritance, to recombine all the desirahh' chanicters given 
in table 6 into a single individual would, on tlu‘ a,v(u‘agc‘, require a 
population of 5 million plants. However, if tlu^. brtuMhu* is content 
with extreme winter hardiness, large fruit, (^X(‘e('dingly vigorous 
plants, ability to produce a large number of runinuTS, aiul a (bite of 
maturity and quality of fruit similar to that of Dorsett and Fairfax, 
he may find such a plant on the average in every 100 plants of this 
double-cross population. This last statement explains wliy it was 
possible to obtain 74 promising selections froni the breeding oiaterial 
involving crosses between the cultivated varieties and tlie native 
Rocky Mountain strawberry. The reason why so many phints, com- 
paratively speaking, recombine these 4 desirable characters is that 
winter hardiness and ability to produce runuers are almost completely 
dominant; larger size of fruit shows a small degree of partial domi- 
nance; and plant height shows a high degree of heterosis. 

SUMMARY 

This paper reports the results of breeding studies involving crosses 
between the cultivated varieties (X Fragaria ananassa,) and the 
native Rocky Mountain strawberry [F/ ovalis). The material in- 
cluded the parents asexually propagated, the prog( 3 ny obtained by 
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selfiiig: the parents, the progeny obtained by backcrossing to both 
parents, the Fi hybrids, the F 2 population, and the double crosses. 

The percentage of strawberry seeds germinating varied from. 31.1 
percent for s elf ed Fairfax to 96 percent for the double cross [Fi (Fair- 
fax X 36979) X Fi (Dorset! X 37501)]. The mean number of days 
required for the percentages of genrination noted above was 69 for 
selfed Fairfax and 42 for the double cross. 

Eeciprocal crosses did not behave alike in respect to percentage or 
time of gerniination. The maternal parent was found to have a 
preponderance of influence. The percentage of germination was 
greatest and the time required for gerniination least when the Fi 
generation was used as the female parent. In fact, the Fi hybrid 
showed heterosis as regards this matroclinous effect. 

The genetic disparity in the material indicates that by selection in 
segregating hybrid populations the breeder can build up breeding 
stocks that will show a high percentage of germination and that will 
geririnate quickly. 

The folloydng characters showed either partial or complete domi- 
nance: A high degree of winter hardiness over winter injury; large 
over small size of fruit; a large over a small number of runners; a 
short over a longer period from May 1 to first bloom; and a short 
over a longer period from first bloom to first fruit ripe. Height of 
plant and the short period from May 1 to first fruit ripe showed het- 
erosis. Ill botli cases, this heterosis was retained by the double cross 
[Fi (Fairfax X 36979) X Fi (Dorsett X 37501)]. the data on qual- 
ity of fruit (sweetness, flavor, and firmness) were not conclusive as 
regards dominance and heterosis. 

the data on the frequency of the occurrence of plants possessing 
the more desirable of the contrasted characters showed that the 
opportunity for selecting the desired types was greatest among the 
plants of the backcross to Fairfax, certain Fi hybrids, and the double 
crosses. 

The studies on the frequency of the occiirrence of plants recoir billing 
desirable characters show that only in the case of days from May 1 
to first bloom and days from first bloom to first fruit ripe did genetic 
hnkage reduce the number of plants combining the desirable characters; 
that is, the number of such plants obtained was less than the number 
expected if the genes differentiating the contrasted characters ,are 
independently inherited. In the other 13 cases of nonindependence 
of the characters, the relations found either helped in obtaining the 
desired combinations of characters or had no effect. In 31 of the 
possible 45 eases the characters were found to be independent. 

On an average, 1 individual per 100 was found to recombine the 
following desirable characteristics: Extreme winter hardiness, large 
fruits, exceedingly vigorous plants, ability to produce a large number 
of runners, and a date of maturity and quality of fruit shnilar to those 
of Dorsett and Fairfax. 

Seventy-four promising selections were obtained from the breeding 
material involving crosses between the cultivated varieties and the 
native Rocky Mountain strawberry. The reason why it was possible 
to obtain so many plants, comparatively speaking, that recombine 
the desirable characters is that winter hardiness and the ability to 
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produce runners are almost com,pletely dominant, size of fruit shows 
a small degree of partial dominance, and plant height and short 
period from May 1 to first fruit ripe exhibit heterosis. 
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ALFALFA SEED PRODUCTION AS AFFECTED BY ORGANIC 
RESERVES, AIR TEMPERATURE, HUMIDITY, AND SOIL 
MOISTURE ‘ 


By C, O. Grandfxeld 

Associate agronomist, Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant In-' 

dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In many parts of the world where alfalfa [Medicago sativa L.) is 
grown seed production is poor, whereas in other areas the seed com.prises 
the major value of the crop. Climatic conditions are usually assumed 
to account for the differences. The object of the investigations re- 
ported here was to determine the extent to which organic reserves in 
the roots, soil moisture, and climatic factors, such as air temperature 
and relative humidity, affect seed setting. It is thought that external 
factors may influence seed production in alfalfa directly by affecting 
the development of top growth and the viability and growth of pollen 
and indirectly by affecting the internal factors of plant-food manu- 
facture and storage. Experiments were started in 1934 at the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kans., to determine the 
importance of these factors and to ascertain whether certain treat- 
ments correlate with high seed production. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Many factors affecting seed development in plants have been 
studied. Hollowell [9y stated that atmospheric humidity does not 
affect the setting of red clover seed in the greenhouse or field and that 
neither high nor low soil moisture prevents seed setting. However, he 
stated that plants grown with the soil moisture slightly below the 
optimum for growth matured flowers more satisfactorily for seed 
production. 

Alter {!) stated that a certain amount of stress on the alfalfa plant 
was necessary to force the setting of seed. Observations have indi- 
cated that the production of alfalfa seed is best in areas where the air 
humidity is usually low and the soil moisture below optimum. Bliim (S) 
reported that good yields of beet seed were obtained by holding the 
irrigation water near the minimum requirement of the plant; he con- 
cluded that dry climatic conditions with high temperatures seem to 
be among the most essential requirements for seed production. 

Carlson (5) stated that a desertlike climate, especially one with 
light but frequent summer I'ains, is considered a factor influencing 

1 Rt'ceivbu igr publication June 22, 1943. Cooperative investigations of the Division of Forage Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, and the Kansa.s Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Contribution No. 352, Department of Agronomy, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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alfalfa seed production in the valley lands of Utah. lU also expressed 
the opinion tliat the frequent rains conditioned the atmosphere rather 
than the soil. Fuellem,an ^ studied 'the effects of water utilizatiorq 
organic reserves, and nitrogen supply on seed production in alfalfa 
and concluded that extrenie retardation of vegetative vigor frivored 
seed formation more than extreme acceleration of vegetative vig(u\ 
Nightingale and Farnham (f 0), working with sweet peas in tlie gnaai- 
liousej found that if water was used sparingly tlie salt coiieentratiiui 
of tlie soil solution was increased, thereby limiting the absorption of 
water, inducing early maturity of tissue, and decreasing the rate of 
protein synthesis from nitrates. As a result carhohydrates accumu- 
lated, as they were used less extensively in protein synthesis. These 
authors stated further {10, p. 512): . . to obtain ideal vegetative 

and reproductive growth, the protein nutrition of plants must be 
considered in relation to opportunity for carbohydrate synthesis.” 

Garner et al. (6*) noted the changes taking place in the carboliy- 
drates in the upper parts of the stems of cosmos plants during sliort 
intervals. With Biloxi soybeans in the bud stage they found that 
reducing sugars increased during late summer and early fall, decreased 
when blossoms appeared, and increased again when seeds were 
developing. Soluble nitrogen also increased in the se(ul stage. 

The period from the primordial stage of the alfalfa flower through 
the clevelopmcnt of the seed may include 25 to 45 days. During that 
time the external factors may have changed several times, thus 
affecting the internal factors. Bolton and Fryer (.f) iiotecl such 
changes and stated that internal plant factors may not promote seed 
setting in alfalfa as definitely in the later stages as in the earlier stages 
of the flowering period. 

From this partial review of the literature it is evident that cxteriial 
factors affect the seed production of certain plants and may do so in 
part by altering the internal factors. It is essential that more be 
known about the extent to which each factor affects production and 
how the external factors are related to the internal factors. 

METHODS OF EXPERIMENTATION 

Two controlled experiments were set up for these investigations, 
one for studying the influence of air temperature and relative hiiinidity 
on seed production and the other for studying the influence of soil 
moisture and organic reserves. The chamber hs(m 1 foi- tlu' conti'ol of 
air temperature and relative humidity, in which sulfuric acid was 
used to control humidity, was constructed and describiul by Grand- 
field and Zink (S). This equipment permitted the stuclies to be 
carried on in natural light under greenhouse conditions. To elim- 
inate the inherent variability of different alfalfa plants, cuttings 
tracing back to a single plant were used each year in all experiinents. 
The alfalfa plants were established in 6 -inch clay pots and allowed 
to develop to the full-bloom stage. At the timeWhe plants were to 
be placed in the chamber, the older flowers and buds were removed 
from each raceme, the remaining flowers were tripped and counted, 
and each raceme was tagged. In the course of the experiment 
different plants were exposed to various temperatures ranging from 

^3 FuELLEMAiS, R. F. water utilization and other factors TNFLUENfTNIi THIS FllUlTINi;; OF ALFALFA. 
Univ. ofWis. 2 pp. 1934. [ProcRS’sed, 
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60° to 120° F. and to relative humidities ranging from 10 to 90 
percent. It was learned from earlier trials that exposures of from. 
3 to 8 hours in the cabinet gave satisfactory results. After exposure 
the plants were returned to the greenhousej where the seeds were 
allowed to develop. A record was made of the number of flowers 
tripped and of the pods and seeds formed. 

The experiment on soil moisture and organic reserves was conducted 
by means of special equipment developed by the author (7) for this 
study. The soil was prepared by mixing five parts of Wabash silt 
loam and one part of sand with a small amount of compost. This 
mixture allowed water to penetrate readily and had a high water- 
holding capacity. The moisture equivalent and the wilting coefficient 
were determined for each experiment in the usual manner. The 
field water-holding capacity of the soil was determined by placing 
12-inch columns of soil 1 inch in diameter in a perpendicular position 
on sand, saturating the soil with water, and allowing the columns to 
drain for 24 hours before determining the percentage of moisture. 
This percentage was assumed to represent the field water-holding 
capacity of the soil. 

The experiment was conducted under two levels of soil moisture, 
referred to in this paper as ‘fiiigh’^ and ^fiow.’’ The high level was 
near the field water-holding capacity (22 percent); the low level was 
12 percent, being 4 percent above the wilting coeflfiicient. The 
watering wars done as described by the author (7), and the pots 
were brought to the proper weight each day. The scales used per- 
mitted the pots to be weighed to an accuracy of ±10 gm. One 
hundred pots w’^ere used in this experiment, with four combinations 
of soil moisture and food reserves as follows; Low moisture, low^ 
reserves; high moisture, low reserves; low moisture, high reserves; 
and high moisture, high reserves. 

The high and low reserves were obtained by keeping the top growdh 
cut back on plants in half the pots to reduce the reserves, and allow- 
ing the plants in the other pots to grow^ normally to the full-bloom 
stage. While the plants were becoming established and the reserves 
were being depleted in half of them, the soil moisture wuis held at 15 
percent. After the plants had become established and the differences 
in reserves had been obtained, all the top growth wms removed. Half 
of both the low^-reserve and the high-reserve plants w^ere reduced to 
the 12-percent soil-moisture level, and half w^ere increased to the 22 
percent level to obtain the four conditions just mentioned. As the 
plants came into bloom, each raceme was tagged and a record wms 
made of the nuniber of racemes and the number of flownu's tripped, 
pods formed, and seeds developed. 

Laboratory determinations for total carbohydrates w^ere made 
by the iodonietric method of Shaffer and Hartmann ill), and the 
amounts w^ere calculated as dextrose from the Munson-Walker tables 
{2), Total nitrogen content was determined by the Kjeldahl method. 

A soil-moisture-control and time-of-irrigation experiment wos con- 
dncted by varying the amount of water supplied to the plants during 
seed-crop development and the seeding period. Four nioisture treat- 
ineiits were used; (1) Low moisture; (2) low moisture from the time 
growTh started on seed crop until prebud stage, wdth high moisture 
during the flowering and ripening period; (3) high moisture through- 
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out; and (4) liigli moisture until top growth was well started, low 
moisture until prebud stage, and then high moisture until seed was 
matured. High moisture was at^22 percent and low moisture at 12 
percent, as in the previous experiment. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Preliminary work was started on the experiments in 1934, but, 
owing to the necessity of developing special equipment, delinite re- 
sults were not obtained until 1936. The investigations of the various 
factors afln.cting the production of alfalfa seed will be discussed under 
two headings, namely, Influence of Air Temperatiire and Relative 
Humidity, and Influence of Soil Moisture aud Organic Reserves. 

INFLUENCE OP AIR TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 

Air temperature, relative humidity, and soil moisture are closely 
associated in their interaction on crop plants, and conclusions cannot 
be drawn without taking all these factors into consideration. The 
combined effect of temperature and humidity under com])arable soil- 
moisture conditions on the number of flowers setting pods is shown in 
table 1. 

Under the conditions of this experiment very few alfalfa flowers set 
pods at temperatures above 100° F,, regardless of the relative hu- 
midity. This is contrary to common observation, because alfalfa 
plants do set pods in the greenhouse where air temperatures are as 
high as 120°. The plants used were not hardened to liigh tempera- 
tures but were taken from the greenhouse bench where the air temper- 
ature ranged from 70° to 90°. Therefore, the maximum temperature 
for the proper functioning of the flower parts is lower than that for 
hardened plants. A supplemental experiment showed that alfalfa 
plants in the full-bloom stage could be hardened to high temperaturBS, 
so that they were able to set pods at temperatures as high as 120°, 


Table 1. — Effect of air temperature and relative humidity on percentage of alfalfa 

flowers setting pods 


Relative humidity 
(percent) 


Flowers setting pods at indicated temperature 

■F.) 1 


60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

111) 

121) 

A varagt^ 
(liD-l ID) 


PcL 

Pet 

Pet 

Pcf. 

PcL 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet. 

10,. 

35 

51 

62 

51 

45 

15 

0 

43 

30-,--- 

45 

51 

52 

46 

50 

17 

() 

44 

SO - 

42 

44 

50 

48 

47 

13 

1) 

42 

70--—. — - 

41 

40 

40 

37 

34 

5 

0 

33 

90 — 

42 j 

37 

38 

42 

32 

6 

0 

33 

Average — . 

41 

45 

50 

45 

42 

11 

0 



1 Diflcrencfts greater than 8.4 among the percentages, after arc sine transformation, are significant at 
5-percent probability. 


The data indicate that the greatest influence of humidity on the 
number of pods produced was exerted at a temperature of 80° F. At 
110°, 6 percent of the flowers set pods under a relative humidity of 90 
percent and showed a gradual increase to 17 percent as the humidity 
decreased. At temperatures from 70° to 110°, sim.ilar increases were 
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noted in the number of flowers setting. pods as the humidity decreased. 
The average values show a decrease in pod setting at temperatures 
above and below 80°, with a marked decrease above 100°. 

No significant differences were obtained in the average percentage 
of pods set at tem.peratures from 60° to 100° P. ; but the decrease in pod 
setting was highly significant (P <0,001) at 110°, and no pods were 
formed at 120°. The differences in the average number of pods set 
at relative humidities from 10 to 50 percent were not significant, but 
the reduction from the number set at the lower humidities (10 to 50 
percent) to the number set at the higher humidities (70 to 90 percent) 
was higlily significant (P <0.001). 

No significant differences were observed in the average number of 
seeds per pod at the different humidity levels or at the different temper- 
atures from. 60° to 100° F. (table 2). A highly significant reduction 
in seeds per pod occurred at 110° (P <0,001), and, as previously noted, 
no pods formed at 120°, 

Table 2, — Efect of air temperature and relative humidity on the number of alfalfa 

seeds per pod 


Seeds per pod at indicated temperature (°F.) i 


Kejaiive numiaiiy 
(percent) 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

IID 

120 

Av’-erage 

(60-110) 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

10 

1.8 i 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

0.8 

0 

1.77 

30 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

1.4 

1.8 

1.0 ! 

0 

1.78 

50 - 

2. 0 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

.8 

0 

1.79 

70 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

.7 

0 

1.61 

90 ‘ 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

.6 

0 

1.57 

Average 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

.8 

0 



i A difference of 0.83 in number of seeds per pod is significant at 5>percent probability. 


INFLUENCE OF SOIL MOISTURE AND ORGANIC RESERVES 

The response of alfalfa plants to the four combined treatments of 
soil moisture and organic reserves is illustrated in figure 1. In each 
treatment 25 pots were used, and as many as 19,000 flowers were 
counted in the higher seed-setting groups. Table 3 presents the data 
obtained, expressed as 4-year averages of the number of racemes, 

Table 3. — Effect of organic reserves and soil moisture on seed production in alfalfa- 


Average under conditions of— 


Item 

Low mois- 
' ture, low 
reserves 

High mois- 
ture, low 
reserves 

Low mois- 
ture, high 
reserves 

High mois- 
ture, high 
reserves 

Racemes per plant 

Number 

13 

Number 

31 

Number 

32 

Number 

66 

Flowers per plant 

161 

437 

511 

1, 0B8 

Pods per plant 

87 

247 

271 

' 550 

Seeds per plant 

174 

526 

568 

1, 101 

16 

Flowers per raceme 

12 

14 

16 

Pods per raceme - 

7 

8 

9 

8 

Seeds per raceme - 

13 

17 

18 

17 

Seeds per flower 

1.2 

1.2 

LI 

1.0 

Flowers per pod_._ 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Seeds per pod . 

2.0 

2.1 

2. 1 

2.0 





J'lGUBE 1. — Effect of soil moisture and organic reserves on setting of alfalfa seed: 
A, High moisture, high reserves; B, low moisture, high reserves; C, high 
moisture, low reserves; D, low moisture, low reserves. 

Under conditions of low moisture and low reserves, alfalfa plants 
produced an average of 13 racemes; whereas, under conditions of 
higli moisture and high reserves, the plants produced an average of 
66 racemes. There was a corresponding difference in the numher of 
flowers, pods, and seeds formed. The number of racemes produced 
under high moisture and low reserves was approximately the same 
as the number produced under low moisture and high reserves. 

The relative importance of soil moisture and food reserves in the 
production of alfalfa seed under the four conditions is shown in table 
4. Under the low-moisture condition, the high-reserve plants pro- 
duced 146 percent more racemes per plant than were produced by the 
low-reserve plants. With high moisture, the increase clue to higher 


flowers, pods, and seeds per plant and their ratios to one another. 

Each annual replication was made with the same soil mixture and 

with cuttings from the same plant. 
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reserves was only 113 percent. Similar increases due to high reserves 
were obtained in the number of flowers, pods, and seeds produced. 
High mnisture produced the same trend under the conditions of low 
and high reserves. With low reserves, the high moisture increased the 
production of racemes 138 percent over the low moisture; and with 
Ixigh reserves, the high moisture increased the number of racemes 106 
percent. 


Table 4. — Efect of soil moisture and organic reserves on increase of alfalfa racemes, 
flowers, pods, and seeds per plant 


Item 

Increase, due to high re- 
serves, over low reserves 
at— 

Increase, due to high soil 
moisture, over low soil 
moisture at — 

Low mois- 
ture 

High mois- 
ture 

Low' reserves 

High reserves 

Hacemes __ -- 

Percent 

146 

238 

212 

226 

Percmt 

113 

144 

123 

109 

Percent 

138 

189 

184 

202 

Percent 

106 

109 

103 

94 

Flowers _ - - 

Pods - 

Seeds 



Koot samples were taken for carbohydrate and nitrogen analyses 
to determine the actual amount of organic reserves in the roots, and 
soil samples were also taken to determine the percentage of soil mois- 
tui'e m.aintained. The data in table 5 show that, on the date the seed 
crop started to develop, the low-reserve plants contained less total 
carbohydrates than the high-reserve plants. This condition existed 
until the last sam,pling date. By that time the low-reserve plants were 
able to store carbohydrates and build up a reserve. The low-reserve 
plants in 1942 were much lower in total carbohydrates at the first 
sampling date than the corresponding plants in 1941, because of the 
severer treatment they received before they were sampled. 

Table 5. — Percentage of soil water and of organic reserves in roots taken from pot 

samples 


Top growth 
development 


None. 


8 inches - 


Seed stage. 


Moisture 

Reserves 

Soil 

w'ater 

[Low 

Low' 

Percent 

12,6 

21.9 

12.4 
22,1 
12,0 

18.5 
11,7 
20.0 

1 High 

do 

] Low 

High. 

[High.. 

do 

[Low 

Low 

jHigh 

do _* 


High 

[mgh 

do 

fLow' 

Low _ 

High- 

-do 


ILow 

High... 


iHigh... 

_do 






Total carbohy- 
drates 

Total nitrogen 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

42.2 

26. 6 

1.2 

3. 0 

38.4 

19.4 

1. 1 

3.3 

49.8 

41. 9 

2. 0 

3-0 

4.5.1 

41. 0 

2.1 

3.4 

43.8 

22. 5 

1.5 

3.1 

45.1 

20.0 

1.3 

3.4 

50.9 

37. 5 

1.7 

3. 1 

50.0 

35.4 

1.7 

3.2 

42.2 

36.4 

1.2 

3.4 

52.3 

37.2 

1.8 


53.9 

37.3 

2. 1 

3.0 

50.0 

38.0 

2.4 

2.7 


The average soil-moisture content of the low-moisture pots was 
12.2 percent and that of the high-moisture pots 20.6 percent (table 5) ; 
these values are very near the desired percentages of 12 and 22, 
respectively. 
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The data on the effect of amount and time of irrigation on seed 
production are reported in table 6. The 2-year averages show little 
difference in the number of seed produced under the different treat- 
nrents, except in the low-moisture pots. The plants given the low- 
liigh moisture treatment produced an average of 81 racemes per 
plant, which was 9 less than that produced by the continuous high- 
moisture treatment. There was a corresponding difference in the 
number of flowers, pods, and seeds formed. The ratio of flowers to 
racem.es in the low-high pots was 15 to 1, which was the highest ratio 
for any of the treatm.ents. Although the differences were small for 
the. three treatm.ents, it was evident that a low-moisture condition 
for a part of the time during the growth of the seed crop is not detri- 
mental to seed production. 

Table 6. — Effect of ajnount and time of application of irrigation water on alfalfa 

seed production 


Averajre under indicated treatment; 


Item 

Low mois- 
ture 

Low-high 
moistui e i 

High mois- 
ture 

High-low-higli 
moisture ^ 

Racemes per plant 

Number 

41 

Nn mber 

81 

Number 

[10 

Number 

85 

Flowers per plant- 

545 

1,235 

1, 247 

547 

8B6 

1, 171) 

■Pods per plant- - 

230 

385 

526 

511) 

Seeds per plant - 

868 

771) 

Flowers per raceme 

13 

15 

14 

14 

Pods per raceme - . 

5 

6 

11 

r; 

fi 

Seeds per raceme 

9 

10 

!) 

Seeds per pod-_ 

1. 7 

1. 7 

1. 6 

1. 5 



1 Low moisture from start of seed-crop growth until prebud stage, and high moisture during flowering 
and ripening period. 

2 High moisture until top growth was well started, low moisture until prebuii stage, and high moisture 
until seed matured. 

DISCUSSION 

Previous investigations have shown the importance of the relation 
between the organic reserves in the roots and the vigor of the alfalfa 
plant. In the investigation reported here, it is shown that organic 
reserves stored in the roots are important also in relation to the pro- 
duction of seed. Air temperature, relative humidity, and soil moisture 
all affect the growth of the plant and thereby a (Feet the storage of 
organic reserves. 

The data from experiments in Avhich temperature and humidity 
were controlled show the direct eflFect of these factors on the fiiiiction- 
ing of the reproductive parts of the plants. A statistical anal 3 ^sis of 
the data given in table 1 shows significant differences in the percentage 
of flowers setting pods as affected by temperature and humidity. 
The most favorable temperature was 80'^ F., and humidities above 
50 percent were definitely detrimental to seed production. These 
data also indicate that the high humidity is more detrimental at 110° 
than at lower temperatures. 

Soil moisture has a marked effect on the nature and rapidity of 
growth;, thereby affecting the manufacture and storage of organic 
reserves.^ Any factor that influences the vigor and type of plant growth, 
thereby influencing plant-food manufacture and storage, may have a 
direct effect on seed production. 
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The data presented in table 5 show that in the low-moistiire 
plants the values for total carbohydrates were generally slightly 
higher than those in comparable high-moisture plants, indicating that 
low moisture was conducive to a slower rate of top growth and thus 
enabled the plants to manufacture food faster than it was being used. 
This condition existed until the seed stage, when the top growth was 
of sufficient quantity and maturity in all treatments to build reserves. 
This development brought about the conditions described by 
Nightingale and Farnham (10), who stated that carbohydrate 
synthesis is important in obtaining ideal reproductive growth in sweet 
peas. In the author’s experiments, less vigorously growing alfalfa, 
with high reserves, produced more racemes, flowers, pods, and seeds 
than plants with low reserves under comparable soil-moisture con- 
ditions (table 8). In the plants forced to grow under stress caused 
by external factors, a physiological situation was established favoring 
seed production when organic reserves were plentiful. These data 
show also that increased soil moisture had its greatest effect on plants 
under tireless favorable condition of low reserves. The combination 
of high reserves and high soil moisture showed the liighest production 
of seed in this experiment. However, preliminary tests indicate that 
this combination may not give the same results under field conditions 
‘where the plants are closely spaced, as the excess top growth and 
crowding would appear to retard blooming. In this greenhouse ex- 
periment each plant had a restricted space for root growth but ade- 
quate space for the maximum light required for branching and 
flowering. 

Data for amount and time of irrigation (table 6) indicate that the 
low-high-moisture treatment brought about a condition during the 
early growth i)eriod favorable for the conservation of carbohydrates, 
and the delayed application of water made it possible for the energy 
stored in the form of carbohydrates to be used for seed production. 
This treatment produced the highest number of flowers and seeds per 
raceme, TVhile the differences were not great, they were produced 
on a smaller number of racemes, indicating that the low-high-moisture 
treatment was less favorable for the production of racemes but more 
favorable for pollen germination and seed development. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A study has been made to determine the extent to which organic 
reserves in the roots, soil moisture, and climatic factors affect seed 
production in alfalfa. 

Under the conditions of this experiment the number of alfalfa 
flowers setting pods decreased at temperatures above 100^ F. The 
optimum temperature for pod setting was 80°. 

The number of flowers setting pods increased as the relative Imniid- 
ity decreased from 90 to 10 percent. At 80° F., the difference between 
the percentage of pods set at 10 percent relative humidity and the 
percentage set at 90 percent was 24. 

High reserves increased seed production; the greatest increase 
occurred when moisture was low. When the reserves were low, seed 
production was greater when the soil moisture was high. 

Moderate air temperature, low humidity, and soil moisture below 
optimum produced the type of vegetative growth of alfalfa plants that 
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was conducive to the storage of high organic reserves, resulting in a 
physiological condition favorable to seed setting. 
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RELATION OF MACROFUNGI AND MICRO-ORGANISMS 
OF SOILS TO DAMPING-OFF OF BROADLEAF SEEDLINGS' 


By Ernest Wright ^ 

Pathologist, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 

At present the only reliable method of determining the damping-off 
potentialities of untried nursery soils is to ascertain the damping-off 
of susceptible seedlings in greenhouse or field trials. The object of 
the study reported here was to determine whether there is any relation 
between the abundance of macrofungi and micro-organisms in the soil 
and the damping-off of broadleaf seedlings. 

MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 

In the first part of this study the macrofungi growing on Marshall 
silt loam in field and greenhouse tests were identified and the asso- 
ciated damping-off losses were compared for such broadleaf seedlings 
as Ulmus americana h,, 27. pumila h., Bobinia pseudoacacia h., and 
Chilopsis linearis (Cav.) Sw^eet. ' 

Dilution-plate counts were made to determine the number of fungi 
and bacteria in sandy loam and silt loam. The micro-organisms 
were studied also by the use of modified Cholodny soil slides. The 
resulting data were compared with the damping-off losses occurring on 
the same soils in crocks kept in the greenhouse. These tests were 
made at Lincoln, Nebr., from 1937 to 1939. 

MACROFUNGI AND DAMPING-OFF 

It has been observed in both field and greenhouse tests that the 
sporophores of certain fungi commonly follow specific agronomic 
crops. 

One of the commonest sporophores found was that of the bird's- 
nest fungus, Cyathus vernicosus DC. It occurred most frequently in 
soil where corn had been grown or where wheat had followed corn. 
The base of the sporophore was generally attached to a piece of 
buried cornstalk. These sporophores have been observed only in the 
fall after rather heavy rains. In uncultivated fields they sometiro.es 
occur also in the spring, but the indications are that cultivation dis- 
turbs the soil to such an extent that it interferes with sporophore 
form.ation. What part, if any, this fungus plays in damping-off is 

1 Received for publication June 10, 1943. This paper is part of a thesis presented to the faculty of the 
Graduate College of the University of Nebraska in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, Department of Botany, June 1941. 

2 This study was begun under the direction of Dr. George L, Peltier, of the Department of Bacteriology, 
and continued under the supervision of Dr. Robert W. Goss, of the Department of Plant Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness for this guidance. He also 
wishes to express his thanks to Floyd R. Schroeder for the valuable assistance rendered in obtaining the 
photomicrographic pictures presented here. Greenhouse and laboratory equipment was provided by the 
Department of Plant Pathology of the University of Nebraska. 
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unknown. However, greenhouse tests have indicated that soils on 
which the sporopliores of C, vernicosus occurred were favorable to the 
broadleaf seedlings tested, since damping-off losses in these soils were 
relatively light. 

Sporopliores of Naucoria sefniorbicularis Fr. have often been ob- 
served in fields where gramineous crops have been grown in successive 
rotations. They were particularly abundant in soils wdiere wdieat 
followed wheat or where rye followed wheat. On rye plots at the 
Nebraska State Agricultural Farm, these sporopliores were observed 
to follow each drill row. Examinations showed that rhizonaorphs 
extending from the sporopliores were frequently attached to the bases 
of the plants or to their roots. However, Sprague (1^) found that 
closely related agarics were not pathogenic to cereals. Kauffman [8) 
also indicated that N. semiorbicularis is not pathogenic to grasses. 
Greeifiiouse tests showed that damping-off losses were heavy on such 
soils, and the abundance of these sporopliores indicates that the soil 
is unfavorable for susceptible broadleaf seedlings. 

Species of Coprinus observed both in thefield and in potted greenhouse 
soils were especially common follownng alfalfa. Damping-off losses on 
such soils were heavy. The abundance of Coprmus sporopliores indi- 
cates that such soils favor damping-off of broadleaf seedlings. 

SOIL MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DAMPING-OPF 

It was early recognized by pathologists that meteorological factors 
and environmental conditions have a strong influence on damping-off 
(2). They likewise affect the development of the soil micro-organ- 
ism.s (11). The number of micro-organisms in a soil is known also 
to be directly related to the depth, texture, and moisture content of 
the soil, the amount of organic matter present, the acidity, etc. (f^). 
With so m.ariy complicating factors involved, it was recognized at the 
beginning of this investigation that in the tim.e available a complete 
study of soil micro-organisms in relation to damping-off could not 
be made. 

Probably the best method of determining the damping-off fungi 
present in the soil is by direct isolation from diseased seedlings and 
reincculation to prove pathogenicity. lu a previous paper {17) it was 
shown that Bhizoctonia solwni Kuhn and Pyihiurn uttimurn lh*ow are 
the principal fungi causing damping-off of broadleaf seedlings in 
Great Plains nurseries. Other micro-organisms in tlie soil may also 
be important. 

DILUTION-PLATE STUDIES 
Method 

In preparing soils for dilution-plate studies, moisture contents were 
first determined on an oven-dry basis. After these difl'erences had 
been taken into consideration, equivalent 10-gm. samples were placed 
in lOO-cc. sterile water blanks and shaken vigorously for 2 minutes. 
Dilutions of 1:1,000 in peptone-glucose agar were used for the fungi. 
Bacteria were cultured ou sodium albuminate agar at a dilution of 
1:10,000 (d). 

Dilution plates were poured in quadruplicate, and final counts of 
fungi were made after 4 days' incubation at 25^^ C., and of bacteria 
after 7 days' incubation. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses rNer to Literature Cited, p. 140. 
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Results 

These studies were repeated several times iti coujunctioa with 
greenhouse dam.ping-off tests, but a consistent relation has never been 
demonstrated between damping -off losses of broadleaf seedlings and 
the number of fungi and bacteria present in dilution plates. In gen- 
eral it appeared that the greater the number of fungi in the soil the 
heavier was the damping-off*, whereas the reverse was generally true 
for bacteria except in soils occupied by legumes. It seemed possible 
that species of fungi present in the dilution plates might be important, 
but studies to obtain information on this point have also given nega- 
tive results. Admittedly, studies to determine the relation of damp- 
ing-off to the number of micro-organisms in the soil should be carried 
on for several successive years; but such studies were attempted only 
in a preliminary way in the present investigation. Whether a more 
complete study woidd be of greater practical value remains to be 
determined. 

The kinds of fungi commonly appearing in the dilution plates were 
as follows: A yellow Aspergillus sp., Trichoderma lignorum (Tode) 
Harz, Fusarium spp. (both pinl^; and white forms), Rhizopus 
Pyihium spp., Mucor, certain unidentified species of the Phycomy- 
cetes, and an unidentified white fungus. Of all these fungi, the yellow 
Aspergillus seem.ed to be the most prevalent. This fungus gave the 
m.edium adjacent to its hyphae a yellowish color. 

No relation was found between the abundance of Trichoderma and 
damping-off losses, as reported by Weindling and Fawcett [15) for 
citrus seedlings. However, this is not regarded as important negative 
evidence, since the present investigations were made under conditions 
entirely different from those reported by Weindling and Fawcett. 
Trichoderma -was much less abundant in these prairie soils than the 
other fungi nam.ed in the preceding paragraph. 

While dilution-plate counts were used to determine the more com- 
mon soil micro-organisms, such as the m.olds and bacteria, the micro- 
slide technique originated by Cholodny [S) was also employed to 
determine the micro-organisms in localized portions of the soil. Both 
methods have serious drawbacks. In dilution plates an approxima- 
tion of the numbers of spore-forming fungi present in the soil can be 
obtained, but important non-spore-forming fungi, such as Rhizoctonia^ 
are rarely isolated by this method. Thus dilution-plate counts may 
actually prove to be misleading for some purposes. The Cliolodn}" 
method was used to identify the micro-organisms of the soil adjacent 
to plant roots, but the method cannot be used quairtitatively^. How- 
ever, a modified Cholodny technique proved somewhat more useful. 

MODIFIED CHOLODNY SOIL-SLIDE STUDIES 
Method 

In the present study, sterilized glass inicroslides were placed in 
sterile Petri dishes and coated wdth malt agar.^ As soon as the agar 
had hardened, the slides were rem.oved aseptically and slowly dried 
on an electric plate at 45° to 50° C. until the agar was reduced to 
paper thinness. These dried agar slides were inserted endwise into 
potted soils containing seedlings from which damping-off counts were 

^ Malt agar was foun [1 to be esppoially desirable for general tests, principally because it adheres very firmly 
to the slide after drying. 
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being obtained in the greenhouse.® First a hole about 2 inches deep 
was made by inserting a spatula into the soil and pulling it backward 
so that one face of the hole remained smooth and flat. Then the 
dried agar surface was placed against the flat side of the hole, and 
the loosened soil was packed down to hold the slide firmly in place. 

These slides were left in the soil for 3 to 4 days. During this 
time the dried malt agar absorbed enough moisture from the soil to 
become softened, and thus furnished a suitable substratum for the 
growth of micro-organisms. Finally, the slides were extracted from 
the soil by pulling the agar-coated surface away from the flat side of 
the hole. After removal, the slides, with the agar surface up, were 
placed in Petri dishes and brought to the laboratory, where they were 
examined with a binocular microscope. In this way it was sometimes 
possible to detect individual colonies of fungi or bacteria, from which 
isolations were made for identification purposes. Ultimately the 
slides were slowly heated until the agar was again dried to paper 
thinness; then they were stained for detailed examinations. Best 
results were obtained by staining the dried agar slides with a rose 
bengale solution as described by Conn {5). After staining, the slides 
were ready for observation under high-power magnification. These 
stained, dried agar slides have been kept for several years, and they 
are still good for microscopic study even with an oil-immersion lens. 

Results 

In slides obsei'Ted under a binocular microscope before drying, it 
was sometimes possible to detect the moYements of nematodes and 
an occasional amoeba on the surface of the agar. In some cases the 
nematodes seemed to be feeding on the fungi, particularly on the 
fungus hyphae. 

After examining dozens of stained, dried agar slides, the writer 
found no evidence of antagonism between fungi, between bacteria, or 
between fungi and bacteria, although actinomycetes appeared to 
develop best in less densely populated areas of the slides. As Conn 
(t^) had found, bacteria were most abundant in soils of high moisture 
content. The species of Aspergillus that caused a yellowish discolora- 
tion in the agar dilution plates was also frequently observed on the 
dried agar slides. 

In soils with abundant nematodes, there appeared to be a relation 
between the number of nemas on the dried agar slides and the kind of 
rotation crop. In these tests, nematodes were found to bo more 
numerous in soils obtained from cereal plots than in those from legu- 
minous rotations. Other tests had already indicated that the use of 
most legumes as preceding crops increased damping-off of broadleaf 
seedlings. The relation of damping-ofr to the number of nematodes 
is interesting, since Christie and Arndt (4) were first inclined to believe 
that nemas supposed to be saprophytic may cause root troubles of 
cotton seedlings. They later concluded (f) that their experiments 
failed to prove that the species of nematodes investigated were factors 
of primary importance in the etiology of damping-off, or sore shin, 
in cotton. However, Wilde {16) considered that nematodes were 
directly connected with damping-off losses in coniferous nurseries in 


® The modified Cholodny slide method, which was developed durinf^ the course of these studies, was later 
found to be almost identical with that previously described by Kriuchkova (i?) . 
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Wisconsin. It is apparent that the observations presented here, 
which indicated that soils with numerous nematodes have less damp^ 
ing-off than soils with smaller populations^ need confirmation. 

Figures 1 and 2 show photomicrographs of stained, dried malt-agar 
slides, which illustrate some of the more common micro-organisms 
observed by the use of the modified Cholodny technique. 

Pythiumj other unidentified species of Phycomycetes, RMzoctonia^ 
Fnsarium^ Penicillium^ and many other fungi were readily identified 
on these stained, dried agar slides. 

Likewise of interest was the fact that the modified Cholodny slides 
showed clearly the initial stage of sclerotial formation of PMzoctonia. 
It appeared that where Phizoctonia hyphae came in contact with a 
solid object, such as the glass slide, they flattened out considerably 
prior to sclerotial formation. 

Since this modified Cholodny technique satisfactorily showed the 
presence of bacteria and actinomycetes, as well as spore-forming and 
non-spore-forming fungi, besides some forms of microfauna, it is re- 
garded as a valuable supplement to soil-dilution studies in determining 
the nature of the microbial population of the soil. 

The Cholodny technique is applicable to both field and greenhouse 
conditions. By using selective agar it is possible in some instances to 
study the development of specific organisms w^hile nearly' excluding 
others. However, if specialized agar is used, preliminary tests indi- 
cate that malt sugar should be included in the medium, since this 
carbohydrate when heated has a marked tendency to cause the agar 
to stick firmly to the slide. 

A method developed by Canadian workers (7, IS) has enabled them 
to determine the micro-organisms present within the roots of certain 
plants, but it is not regarded as applicable to the present study. No 
attempt was made to make comparative tests by direct microscopic 
examination of the soil as described by Kubiena and Renn {10), 

DISCUSSION 

From the foregoing preliminary results, it does not appear likely 
that a thorough and more complete study of the microbial population 
of the soil would furnish a satisfactory clue to the damping-off poten- 
tialities of untried nursery sites. In such studies it would be neces- 
sary to include many soil types as well as different crop sequences, and 
the tests should extend over several years so that the effects of meteoro- 
logical factors could be determined. Such studies are complicated by 
the fact that climatic variations affect the host, the activity of the 
microbial population of the soil, and, over a period of years, the soil 
itself. Whether these effects run parallel, run in opposite directions, 
or have any relation at all is at present not definitely known. In the 
final analysis, standards should be established on the basis of definite 
numbers of micro-organisms and should not be merely comparative. 
Assuming that such a standard could be obtained, it is doubtful 
whether it would be of much value to field technicians, since the tech- 
nique required to make it dependable would probably be so refined as 
to preclude practical use. 

At the present time it appears that the best method of predetermin- 
ing the damping-off hazard of an untried soil is by greenhouse tests. 
However, microbiological studies are of considerable scientific interest 





Figure 2.~“-L)ried agar-soil slides stained with rose bongale (modified Cholodiiy slide teclmique). A: a, Fusarium 
sp.: a, HyiDhae above other mj^celial strands. X233. B, Actinomyces: a, Hyphae; b, spores. X233. C: a. 
Bacterial colony; b, Actinomyces^ hyphae; c, Fusarium. hyphae. X560 D, Pythimn sp., hyjDhae showing (a) 
antheridiuin and (&) oogonium. X 560. 
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if not of practical value, and in special cases where numerous treat- 
ments are being tested on tlie same soil such studies may prove useful 
ill detemining variations between individual plots or treatments, 

SUMMARY 

Observations on the occurrence of soil macrofungi were made, and 
an apparent relation was noted between the occurrence of such fungi 
and the damping-off of broadleaf seedlings. The oceiirrence of 
sporopliores of Cyathus vernicoms was associated with soils favorable 
to the growth of broadleaf species and low incidpce of damping-off. 
An abundance of sporopliores of Naucoria semiorbicularn and Coprinug 
spp., on the other hand, was associated with soils in which damping-off 
was high. 

Soil micro-organisms were studied by dilution-plate counts and by 
a modification of the Cholodny microslide technique. The results 
obtained by the former method were not consistent. The general 
trend indicated that the greater the number of fungi present in the 
soil the heavier was the damping-off loss. However, soils containing 
the largest number of bacteria generally showed the least clamping-off , 
except for sites on which leguminous crops preceded the broaclleaf 
seedlings. 

In a modified Cholodny technique, dried agar-coated slides were 
inserted into the soil to furnish a medium for sporulating and non- 
sporulating fungi, bacteria, and other micro-organisms. Nematodes 
were frequently observed in abundance; these appeared to be most 
numerous in soils on which cereal crops had been grown and on which 
damping-off losses were relatively light. The modified Cholodny slide 
technique used is believed to be of value for making a detailed study 
of the microbial population of the soil. 

On the basis of the data presented, it does not appear likely that 
detailed microbiological studies of the soil will prove of practical value 
in predicting damping-off losses. 
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EFFECT OF POTASSIUM DEFICIENCY AND OF POTAS- 
SIUM DERIVED FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES ON THE 
COMPOSITION OF THE JUICE OF VALENCIA ORANGES ‘ 

By Wallace R. Roy 

Associate Mochemisij Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering ^ Agricultural Research 
Administration, United States Department of Agriculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The work reported herein was undertaken for the purpose of de- 
termining the progressive changes in some of the biochemical charac- 
teristics of the juice of orange {Citrus sinensis (L.) Osbeck) when the 
fruit was grown under controlled fertilization, the only variable nu- 
tritional factor being the amount and source of potash. This study 
constitutes one phase olan experimental project of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering which has been 
in progress for 5 years at Orlando, Fla. The results of certain other 
phases of the experiment have already been reported (6) 

The specific factors considered in the present work concern the 
progressive changes in the composition of the juice, during the final 
6 months of development of the fruit, with respect to sugars, ascorbic 
acid, buffer capacity, citric acid, ash and its alkalinity, and potassium, 
when the trees were fertilized with potash from different sources and 
applied at different levels. All other fertilizer ingredients were ap- 
plied at a constant level. The application levels ranged as high as 
twice the customary levels. 

Many Florida citrus growe|‘s hesitate to use potash from chloride 
sources in their fertilizer mixes, mainly because of the deleterious 
effect that fertilizers high in chlorine are known to have on such 
crops as tobacco and potatoes, although evidence of any harmful 
effects from the moderate use of chloride salts on citrus is lacking. 
Hume (-§8) stated: 

Of all the materials [sources of potash] the sulfates are safest and best. There 
is a general impression that muriate of potash is not a good substance to use 
on orange trees, and while its deleterious effects have never been elucidated, 
the impression is probably well grounded. 

Since the muriate salts of potash are less expensive per unit of potash 
than the sulfate or the sulfate of potash-magnesia , it is highly de- 
sirable from an economic point of view to ascertain whether there 
is any basis for the prejudice against their use. 

1 Received for publication December 22, 1942. The data herein have been used in a thesis presented by the 
author to the faculty of the Graduate School of the Uiiiversit 3 ^ of Minnesota in partial fulfUiinent of the 
requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

2 The author wishes to express his appreciation to the late R. A. Qortner, Division of Agricultural Bin- 
chemistry, University of Minnesota, for his suggestions in outlining the work described herein; to J. J. 
Skinner and G. M. Bahrt, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, for assistance in 
planning the experiment; and to Paul L. Harding, J. M. Bellows, Jr., and P- E. Gardner, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, for helpful suggestions in the preparation, of the manu- 
script 
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The nutrit-ional value of orange juice, as pointed out by Jones 
(;g9), is probably due to three main properties, each measurable by 
chemical means. These are the vitamin C content, the alkalizing 
value, and the caloric value, the last depending mainly on the sugar- 
content. The principal nutritional value of oranges lies in their 
vitamin G content. The alka.li zing value is also considered to be 
important (10), but less stress seems to have been placed on the 
actual energy value of the fruit. 

In recent "years both growers and consumers have become more 
conscious of qua,lity in citrus fruit. This factor has been strongly 
emphasized at meetings of leaders of the citrus industry in Florida, 
in which the need for a “medicinal” grade of citrus fruit has been 
discussed; i. e., a fruit with an exceptionally high content of ascorbic 
acid, ash, and sugar and one that can be specifically recommended 
for use by invalids and children. It is important, therefore, to 
know how far and in what manner potash contributes to the pro- 
duction of fruit possessing these characteristics. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Although the necessity of potassium for plant growth has long 
been recognized, its exact role in the development of plants is not 
known. As Miller {SS, p. SI 8) has stated, “ . .its function is only 
surmised by noting the effects on the plant in its abseiice.” 

Much of the experimental work with potash has been carried on to 
determine its effect on yield of the crop. Such investigations on 
citrus fruits have shown that yields can be increased by the inclusion 
of potash in the fertilizer, but that the pomt of diminishing returns 
from potash applications varies, depending upon the soil type and 
its natural fertility with respect to this element { 6 ; 3,9; 44 , PP- 44 , 4 ^; 
45, p. 4^)- This latter fact has probably influenced conclusions such 
as those reached by Young (52), who reported no effect of potash 
fertilization on the composition of the orange but stated that the 
soil used in his studies was naturally well supplied with potash. 

Light soils, such as are found in I lorida, lend themselves readily to 
fertilization experiments. In 1894, Webber [60), basing his fertilizer 
recommendations on observations of intelligent citi-us growers, sug- 
gested that potash applications be decreased and .sulfa le of ammonia 
be used when it was desirable to sweeten the fruit and that potash 
application be increased if a more acid fruit were prefi'rred. 

Anderssen [2) stated that potassium does not influence tin- sugar 
content of oranges, but like Young he used a heavy soil. lb-, corre- 
lated high potash fertilization with high juice, acidify. Morris’ [35) 
findings were similar under similar conditions. Benton and Stokes 
[8) reported that the total sugar content of orange juice was less in 
fruit from trees fertilized with large, amounts of potash. Golby (IS) 
found an inverse relation between potash fertilization and the concen- 
tration of sugar in orange juice. 

The American Medical Association (f , p. 365) and Daniel and Mun- 
sell [16) listed oranges as among the richest sources of vitamin G. 
Eoy and Bahrt [4Z) and Fudge and Fehmerling [19) showed that a 
relation exists between the vitamin C content of oranges and various 
soil fertility factors. Nelson [S6) found that repeated spraying with 
arsenicals caused a decrease in the vitamin C content of ora.nges. 
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^ ^ Kiniiiaii '(SG) reported tliat the flavor of oranges grown without 
potash wa,s insipid. This statement could be interpreted to mean, 
that the citric acid content W 2 iS less than that of welhfertilized fruit of 
the same age. Hilgenian et al. (27) found that when potash was with- 
held for 3 years^ froni grapefruit' trees, the fruit juice contained less 
acid than that of fruit produced on well-fertilized plots. 

/ McKaig and Hurst (81) found: that application of potassium 
increased the pH values, the ash, and the potassium content of sugar- 
cane, but Hartt (24) could establish no differences in pH or in titrat-' 
able acid attributable to the element. She found that the amount of ^ 
potassium in the ash of sugarcane was directly proportional to the 
amount of the element supplied in the nutrient solution. In her 
studies , potassium wms the only element that showed any strong' 
tendency to migrate. 

Haas (20) could find no evidence of any relation betrreen the potas- 
sium in the ash of orange juice and that in the soil. The amount of 
potassium in the whole fruit, however, was increased by soil fertiliza- 
tion with potash. 

Both the citric acid content (14, 18 , 22) and the ascorbic acid con- 
tent (f<?, 21, 51) of citrus fruit juices have been shown to decrease 
periodically during the maturing process. The sugar content, on 
the other hand, progressively increases, Collison (f|) reported that 
the concentration of sucrose increases at a faster rate than does that of 
the reducing sugars. Harding et al. noted the same seasonal 
trend, ^vhile Braverman and Carmi (12, p. 152) reported that sucrose 
increased but that the reducing sugars remained constant in the juice 
throughout the season. The last-named workers based their conclu^ 
sions on analyses of Palestine oranges. Hilgeman and Smith (26) 
called attention to the fact that grapefruit, when mature, contain a 
maximum amount of sucrose. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

The experiment was performed on a block of uniform bearing Va- 
lencia orange trees set out in 1924. This block is located about 1 mile 
east of Narcoossee, Fla. The trees were budded on rough lemon 
rootstocks. The data reported in this paper were derived from fruit 
of the 1939 -40 crop after the fertilizer applications had been continued 
ior 5 to, 5 I 2 years. 

The soil type was Norfolk fine sand, a soil widely planted to citrus 
throughout the State and adaptable to experimentation because of its 
permeability and low mineral and organic-matter content.^ As the 
location was exposed to 55 or 60 inches of rainfall, there was a miai- 
mum of residue of soil nutrients from previous cultural treatments. 

The soil reaction was fairly uniform throughout the grove, ranging 
from pH 4.5 to 5.5. A soil of this type containing little organic matter 
or colloidal material readily reflects by its pH values the presence of 
residual substances from previous fertilizer applications.^^^^^^ M 
the pH values of such soils can easily be altered in a rather short time. 
Although citrus trees grow in soils covering a wide range of pH values 

^ Peech iS7) reported the following figures from analyses of 50 samples of Norfolk fine sand: Exchange 
capacity, 1.67 to 5.00 milliequivalents; organic matter, 0.93 to 3.10 percent. 
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and the opinions of growers differ widely as to wliicli is best for the 
growth of citrus trees, a pH value of approximately 6.0 is usually con- 
sidered the most desirable. 

The fertilizers used were nearly neutral in reaction (residual effect), 
and there was little or no change in the pH of the soils in the experi- 
mental plots during the course of the experiment. 

Valencia orange trees were selected for the experiment because this 
variety is the predominant late orange grown in the: State. It might 
be mentioned, that rough lemon rootstock is particularly adapted to 
well-drained light, sandy soil. 

Each experimental plot consisted of five trees in a row, with the 
exception of plots 27 and 29, which contained seven trees each. Each 
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Fiouhe 1 . — Plan of experiment on Valencia oranges grown on roiigli leinoii root- 
stocks, Narcoossee, Fla., 1935--40. X, Trees in experimental plots. O, Trees 
in buffer rows. The figures are plot numbers. 

-plot wms, separated from adjacent plots by a row o:f l)ulfer trei‘.s (^ig^ 1). 
,:By :.'tlius isolating each treatment . the -effects of adjoiuiiig fertilizer 
applications .were 'minimized. Each treatment .was '.I'eplicated thrc^c 
or four times at random. 

FERTILIZER APPLICATIONS 

The compositions and grades of the fertilizers used are sliown in 
table 1. For the sake of brevity the treatments in wdiicli no potassium 
was used arc termed the ‘■no-potash’^ treatments; those con- 

sisted of an annual application of 1.7 to 2.3 pounds of potash per 
tree are called the ''medium” muriate, sulfate, or sulfate of potash- 
magnesia treatments, while those in which 2.7 to 3.6 pounds of potasli 

5 In the fall of 1934, a single applioatfon of 10 pounds per tree was inade. During l!)3r» three appHt^ations 
01 10 pounds each per tree were made- Tho annual application per tree was iiicreiisrd by 2 pounds each 
suceesding year thereafter, so that in 1939, each tree rec*()i\ od a total of 38 poimds of fertiliser. 
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per tree was applied annually are referred to as the “higti” muriate^ 
sulfate, or sulfate of potash-magnesia treatments. 


TA:nLE 1. — -Com'position and grades of fertilizers used in the experiment with Valencia 
oranges grown on rough lemon rootsiocksj NarcoosseOj Fla., 1935-40 


Treatment 

Potash applied , 

Pertilizer > 

Plot 

nunabers 

per tree 
per year 

When 

applied 

Grade 

(N-PsOs-XaO) 

No potash- 

Pmndt 

None — 

[Spring.... - 

4-8-0- 

5. 12, 22, 26 

6, 16, 21, 24 

9. 13, 25 

7, 17, 19, 2a 

dO, 14,20 

•8, 18, 28 

>11 ,15, 20 

•iSiiTTiTriiRr 

3-8-0 

Medium sulfate of potash 

L7 to 2.3 

trail 

3-8-0- 

(Spring 

4-8-4 

^Summer 

[Fall - 

3-8-5 

Medium muriate of potash 

1.7 to 2.3.. . 

3-8-8 

(SnriM? 

4-8-4 - 

•{summer.... 
trail 

3-8-6 - 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia.. 

1.7 to 2.3. , , 

3-8-8 

(Spring- . .... 
^Summer 

trail , 

4-8-4- 

, 3-8-5 

High sulfate of potash 

2.7 to 3.6 

3-8-S 

(Spring- 

4-8-4 

{Summer , 

trail 

3-8-10 

High muriate of potash 

2.7 to 3.6. . -- 

3-8-13 

(Spring 

■4-"8-4.. - 

{Summer 

3-8-10. 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia.- 

2.7 to 3.6-... 

trail 

3-8-13 

(Spring 

4-8-4... 

{Summer 

trail ‘ 

3-8-10. 



3-8-13, 




1 Potash source indicated in description of treatment; potash derived from 50 percent muriate of potash, 
48 percent sulfate of potash, and 26 percent sulfate of potash-magnesia; phosphoric acid from superphosphate 
and steamed bonemeal; nitrogen, one-half from sodium nitrate and ammonium sulfate and one-half from 
steamed bonemeal, cottonseed meal, and tankage. 

Fertilizer was applied three times a year; the spring application 
was made in March, the summer application in July, and the fall 
application in November or December. The mix was broadcast|by 
hand evenly over the entire area defined by the treatment, from tree 
trunk to tree trunk, to insure an even distribution over the entire root- 
system area. 

All fertilizers w^ ere formulated and mixed by or under the super- 
vision of employees of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The materials used were all of the market grade customarily applied. 

Insect control was conducted b}^ the owner of the grove, and all 
spray and dust applications were made uniformly throughout the 
grove. A volunteer cover crop was allowed to grow and was disked 
in the fall. All other cultural practices, such as cultivation and 
primmgj W^ere carried on by the owner of the grove. 

SAMPLING 

The first samples were taken from the trees on September 16, 
1939, when the fruit was of sufficient size to yield adequate amounts 
of juice for analysis. Thereafter samples were obtained at intervals 
of approximately 3 weeks ^ tlmoughout the growing season until 
March 8, 1940, when the grove was picked commercially. 


B exception to this schedule oecun'ed imavoidahly betvreen October 7 and November 4, a lapse of 4 
■weeks. ■ ■ 
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Forty oranges were, picked from each plot, tlie procedure being to 
clip the fruit from the periphery of the tree at a height , of about 
5 feet. . Appleinan and. Richards (4) showred statistically that samples 
uf oranges consisting of less than 20 to 30 fruits constitute i.nadeqiiate 
.lepreseiitation of the- suppl3^ when conclusions are to be derived from 
data obtained from such samples. Harding et al. {22) denionstrated 
the adequacy of orange samples, of 25 or more fruits as being fully 
representative'' of the supply. 

No attempt was made to select fruit for size or color. The only 
precaution observed wms to avoid taking late-bloom fruit. 

The fruit from each plot was placed in labeled bags and carried 
to the laboratory where it was carefully washed and surface-dried. 
Eaeh fruit was cut in half, and the juice was lightlj^ expressed by 
hand squeezing, care being taken to keep the sample as free from rind 
oil as possible. The juice was then filtered through two thicknesses 
of clean cheesecloth and tnoroughly mixed. 

Samples were taken immediately for titratable acidity, ascorbic acid, 
and sugar determination. About 250 ml. of the remaining juice was 
stored in stoppered Erlenmeyer flasks at 0° C. until further samples 
were needed for other determinations. All determinations were 
completed in the 3-week intervals between samplings. The sequence 
of making the analyses for the various constituents wms based upon 
the susceptibility to change of the constituents, that is, the most 
labile substances such as ascorbic acid and sugars were determined 
at once, whereas the citric acid, ash and its alkalinity, and buffer 
capacity were determinecl later in the intersampling period. 

SUGARS 

Reducing sugars were determined by the application of a modifica- 
tion of the Scales method US) after first clarifying a weighed sample of 
the orange juice wuth neutral lead acetate. Total sugars were deter- 
mined by the use of the same method on a clarified sample of the juice 
which had been inverted in the presence of 0.6 N hydrochloric acid at 
25° C. for 12 hours. Noiireducing sugars were calculated from the 
difference between total and reducing sugars by utilizing appropriate 
conversion factors. Reducing sugars were calculated as glucose and 
nonreducing as sucrose. 

ASCORBIC ACID 

Ascorbic acid w-as determined by titrating a 5-ml. sample of the 
juice in 10 ml. of 8 percent acetic acid with an aqueous solution of 
sodium 2, 6-diclilorobenzenoneindophenol, which had been stand- 
ardized against a solution of pure ascorbic acid. The end point 
obseryed was a faint pink color, which persisted for 30 seconds. The 
method was essentially that described by Bessey an.c3 King (,9). All 
solutions used were prepared immediately before use, as it has been 
found that ascorbic acid solutions slowly deteriorate on aging, and the 
redox dye yields a rather indefinite muddy end point after aging for 
3 or 4 days. The powdered dye was thoroughly washed with anhy- 
drous ethyl ether before being dissolved in water, and its strength was 
adjusted so that a titration of 5 to 10 ml. was obtained by the use of a 
5-ml. sample of orajige juice. As is customary, the ascorbic acid 
content of the juice is reported as milligrams per milliliter of juice. 
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CITRIC ACID 

Citric acid was determined by precipitation from a sample of the 
juice with lead acetate and isolating the salt by centrifuging and 
washing. Lead was precipitated with hydrogen sulfide and remoTed 
by filtration. The citrate was oxidized and brominated to form peiita- 
bromacetone; which was collected on a fared Gooch crucible^ dried for 
24 hours over anhydrous sulfuric acid in a vacuum desiccatori and 
weighed. The percentage of citric acid in the original juice was cal- 
culated from these data. The method is that described by the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists (5). 

The titratable acidity {6) was determined by titrating a sample of 
the fresh juice with standard sodium hydroxide solution; phenol- 
phthalein was used as the indicator. The acidity was calculated as 
percentage of citric acid. 

BUFFER CURVES AND INDICES 

Buffer curves were obtained by the following procedure. The pH 
of a 50-ml. sample of the juice was determined by means of the 
quinhydrone electrode. Increments of 3 ml, of 0.5 N hydrochloric 
acid were added. The pH of the solution was determined after each 
addition. This procedure w^as repeated until the pH of the feoliition 
was 1.0 or less. A new 50-ml. portion of the juice was then treated 
with increments of 3 ml. of 0.5 N sodium hydroxide, the pH being 
determined after each addition of base im til a pH of 9.0 was attained. 

From data so obtained curves were drawm with pH values as the 
abscissas and gram equivalents of acid or alkali as ordinates. 

The same data were employed to plot the buffer indices as defined 
by Van Slyke (4^), the graphs representing the slopes of the pH- 

titration curves - as ordinates and pH values as abscissas. 

{dpH) 

ASH AND ITS ALKALINITY 

Ash was determined by weighing a 5-gm. sample of juice in a small 
porcelain crucible, drying it in an oven at 105° C. for 24 hours, and 
then ashing to constant weight at 400® to 500° in an electric muffle 
furnace. 

The ash, was dissolved in an excess of 0.1 N hydrochloric acid, 
gently heated to insure complete solution, cooled, and titrated with 
0.1 N sodium hydroxide; methyl orange was used as the indicator. 
The alkalinity of the ash was reported as the number of milliliters of 
0.1 N hydrochloric acid required to neutralize the ash from a 100-gm. 
sample (5). 

POTASSIUM 

Potassium was determined in the sample used for ash and alka- 
linity of the ash. It was determined as the chloroplatinate, as de- 
scribed by the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (5) . 

STATISTICAL TREATMENT 

The data obtained were analyzed statistically »accor ding to methods 
outlined hy Fisher [17) and Snedecor {4S). Analysis of variance 
was applied to determine the significance of differences both between 
seasonal means ol treatments and between treatmetits for the last 
sampling on March 8, 1940, when the fruit wvas harvested 
commercially. 
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Data from tlie last sampling were the only single sampling-date 
figures subjected to statistical analysis because, being from the harvest 
sample, they represented analyses of juice from fruit as actually 
bought by the consumer. Differences between means were considered 
significant when they attained or ^exceeded the 5-percent' level, and: 
highly significant at or above the 1-percent level. 

Correlations were established by applying the inethod of least 
squares for regression curves. Correlation coefficients were deter- 
mined by application of formulas given by the above-mentioned texts 
{ 17,481 

RESULTS 

SUGARS 

Data showing the influence of potash on the reducing sugar, non- 
reducing sugar, and total sugar content of fruit from the seven treat- 
ments during the period of study are presented in table 2. The data 
are shown gi-aphically in figure 2. 


Table 2. — Sugar content of Valencia orange juice on various dates during the 
maturation 'period^ 1939—40 


[Means of plot replicates] 


Sugar determined and potassium 
treatment 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

7 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

25 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

27 

.Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

8 

Mean 

Reducing sugars (as glucose): 

No potash..- 

Medium sulfate of potash 

Medium muriate of potash 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia , . 

High sulfate of potash 

High muriate of potash 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia 

nifference required for significance: 

Per- 

cent 

3. 89 

3. 14 
3.04 

3. 07 

2. 82 
i 3.08 
3.04 

Per- 

cent 

4. 45 
3.61 
3.40 
3.55 
.3.43 
,3. 59 

3. 69 

Per- 

cent 

4.71 

3.72 
3. 56 
3.71 
3.55 
3.64 

3. 73 

Per- 

cent 

6.13 

4.01 

3. 78 
3,87 
3.72 

3. 85 

4.02 

Per- 

cent 

6. 68 
4.61 
4.43 

4. 51 

4. 27 

4. 54 
4.68 

Per- 

cent 

5. 98 
4.70 

4. 45 

4. 64 

4. 34 

4. 53 
4.70 

Fer- 

emt 

5.64 

4. 73 
4.40 

4. G9 

4. 44 
4.44 

4. 76 

Per- 

cent 

5.95 

5. 09 

4. 80 
4.89 

4. 81 

4. 77 
5.11 

Per- 

cent 

6.72 

5. 01 

5.27 
5.42 
5.42 

5. 28 

5. 66 

.500 

.759 

4.50 

4. 67 
4.79 

4. 97 

5. 04 

4.73 
5.05 

(0 

(0 

11.22 
10. 28 
10.06 
10. 38 
10.45 
10,01 
10. 51 

(0 

0) 

Per- 

cent 

6. 35 

4.36 

4. 12 

4. 26 
4.09 
4.19 

4.37 

.110 
. 164 

3. 46 
3.64 

3, 69 

3. 62 
3.61. 
3. 04 
3.74 

,147 

.204 

8. 80 

8. 01 
7.71 

7. 88 
7.71 
7, 83 
8.11 

.180 

,251 

1-pereent level 









Nonreducing sugars (as sucrose): 

No potash — — 

Medium sulfate of piotash 

Medium muriate of potash 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia.. 

High sulfate of potash. 

High muriate of iiotash 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia 

Pifforoiice required for significance: 
5'percent level 

1. 37 
1.31 
1.34 
1.28 
1.12 
1.48 
1.41 

1.83 

1.83 
1.78 

1. oe 

1. 81 

1. 81 

1.83 

2.28 

2. 48 
2. 25 
2.28 

2. 32 

2.49 
2. 43 

3. 61 

3. 75 

3. 74 
3. 68 
3.57 

3. 71 
3.81 

4. 28 

4. 55 
4.38 

4. 46 
4.4Q 

4. 41) 

4. 52 

4. 48 
4. 69 
4. 51 

4. 72 

4. 50 

4. 65 
4. GO 

4.47 

4. 84 
4. 8(5 

4. 74 
. 4. 88 
4.94 
5. 25 

4. 32 

4. 62 
4. \\7 
4. 80 
4. 74 
4.51 

4. 09 

i-percent level-- 









Total sugars: 

No potash - 

Medium sulfate of potash 

Medium muriate of potash 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia— 

High sulfate of potash 

High muriate of potash. 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia 

Bifferenee required for significance: 
S-percent level. 

5. 26 
4. 45 
4.33 
4.35 
3, 95 
4. 56 
4. 45 

6.23 
5.43 
5.15 
5, 21 

5.24 
5. 40 
5. 51 

6. 99 
6. 18 
5. m 
5.97 
5. 87 
6. 13 
Cvl6 

8. 74 
7.92 
7. 52 

7. 55 
7.28 

7. 56 
1M 

XI 96 
9.16 
8,81 
8.97 
8. 75 
8.91 
9. 20 

10. 46 

9. 39 
8. 98 
9. 3B 
8. 91 
9, 1(3 
9. 36 

10.11 
9.67 
9. 25 
9. 43 
9. 3.S 
9. 38 
10. 01 

10, 27 
9. 71 

9. 47 
9, 09 
9. 55 
9. 29 
9.81 

1 -Percent level 









■ 1 









1 Differenees not significant. 


In general all the ^ugars studied showed gradual but regular in- 
creases in oraxige juice from all treatments as the fruit ripened. The 
mean concentration of reducing sugar was found to be significantly 
higher in juice from the no-potash plots than in that from any of the 
potash-treated plots, when the season as a whole was considered. 
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Figuhb 2. “—Seasonal changes in the sugar content of Valencia orangep grown on 
rough lemon rootstocks, Narcoossee, Fla., 1939-40: Reducing sugars 

(glucose) ; A nonreducing sugars (sucrose) ; G, total sugars, 
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Also a highly significant difference was found between the eonceiitra- 
tion, of reducing sugar in the' no-potash sample of juice and in that of 
samples from each of the potash-treated plots when the fruit was 
harvested on March 8. On that date the reducing sugar content of 
the various juices from the six potash-fed treatments was practically 
the same. 

A larger amount of nonreducing sugars was found in the seasonal 
mean of juice from the high sulfate of potash-magnesia plot than in 
that of juice from the no-potash plots, the difference being liighly 
significant. Smaller and less significant differences were observed in 
the seasonal means of other treatments when compared with that of the 
juice from the no-potash treatment. No significant differences were 
noted between any of the juices with respect to nonreducing sugars at 
the harvest sampling. 

Highly significant differences existed between the seasonal mean 
for the total sugar content of fruit juice from the no-potash treatment 
and the means of the juices from each of the potash treatments, but 
the difi'erence for the final harvest sample was not significant. The 
greater seasonal-mean concentration of sugar in juice from the no- 
potash plots was accounted for by the increase in the reducing sugar in 
those juices, since there was actual!;^ a slightly smaller sucrose content 
in juice from plots which were deprived of potash. These results are 
consistent with the work of Hartt {SS, SS)j who foiiiid that potassium- 
deficient sugarcane stems contained more reducing sugar and less 
sucrose than normal stems, but that both sugars were low when the 
plants were further deprived of potash. McKaig and Hurst {31) 
reported essentially the same effects, noting that application of 
potassium chloride to potash-deficient plants produced an increase in 
sucrose and a decrease in reducing sugars in the stems of sugarcane. 

At first it might seem that the greater sugar content of the juice of 
fruits from the ^^no-potash” plots indicates that lack of potash in the 
soil is correlated with a tendency toward increased siigar formation in 
the fruit; however, it must be kept in mind that previous results 
obtained from the same grove have shown that decreased yield and 
smaller size of fruit are characteristic of the no-potash plots (8). 
The mean decrease in yield from the no-potash treatment amounted 
to 18.5 percent. The mean increase in the total sugar concentration 
of fruit juice from the same treatment was 11.8 percent. Thus actually 
less total fi'uit sugar was found per tree in the no-potash plots than in 
the potash-treated plots, the slight excess sugar percentage found in 
fruit juice from the former treatment being greatly oversliadowed by 
the diminished sugar production of the trees so treated. 

The data presented herein agree in full with previous observations 
of Harding et al. (.?^), who found a seasonal increase in both reducing 
and nonreducing sugars in the principal varieties of oranges tested in 
Florida. 

ASCORBIC ACID 

Table 3 and figure 3 show the seasonal trend of and the effect of 
treatment on the ascorbic acid content of the fruit juices. Obviously 
when potash hunger is induced in an orange tree one of the results is 
a diminution in the ascorbic acid content of the fruit juice. Less 
ascorbic acid was found in juice from the no-potash plots than in that 
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from any of the potash-treated plots, when both seasonal means and 
finalsample were considered- -The differences were’ significant. 


Table 3. — ABcor'bic acid per milliliter of Valencia orange juice on various dates 
during the maturation period^ 1939-40 

[Means of plot replicates] 


Treatment 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

7 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

25 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

27 

Peb. 

15 

Mar. 

8 

Mean 

No potash - 

Medium sulfate of potash 

Medium muriate of potash — . 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia. 

High sulfate of potash.. 

High muriate of potash 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia 

Difierences required for significance: 
5-percent level 

Mg. 

0.55 

.61 

.60 

.61 

.61 

.60 

.61 

Mg. 

D. 53 
.60 
.59 
.58 
.60 
.59 
.60 

Mg. 

0.51 

.58 

.56 

.57 

.58 

.57 

.58 

Mg. 

0, 51 
.58 
.57 
.56 
.59 
.58 
.68 , 

Mg. 

0. 44 
.52 
.51 
.50 
.51 
.51 
.61 

Mg. 

0. 43 
.51 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.51 

Mg. 

0. 46 
.56 
.53 
.53 
.56 
.54 
.56 

Mg. 

0.45 

,52 

.50 

.50 

.53 

.51 

.52 

Mg. 

0.45 

.51 

.50 

.49 

.52 

.48 

.49 

.027 

.041 

Mg. 

0. 48 
.55 
. 54 
':.54" 

|. -65 
> .54 
.55 

,00§ 

. 013 

1-perceut level 

1 









1 









Koy and Balirt (4-^) and Fudge and Fehmerling {19) have shown 
experimentally that proper fertilizer practices are accompanied by a 
inaximum amount of ascorbic acid in oranges, but when there is a 



Figure 3,— Seasonal changes in the ascorbic acid content of Valencia oranges 
* grown on rough lemon rootstocks, Narcoossee, Fla., 1939-40. 

deficiency of any one of several elements the ascorbic acid content 
of the juice is lowered. 
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CITRIC ACID. pH. AND BUFFERS 

When routine analyses of juice from mature oranges are made, the 
determination of citric acid consists of a titration of a sample of the 
juice with standardized alkali and the calculation of the acidity as 
citric acid. In the present experiments, however, analyses of actual 
citric acid were also made (table 4, fig. 4). The customary seasonal 
decrease in the citric acid content was apparent. Highly significantly 
smaller amounts of citric acid were found in the fruit juice from the 
no-potash plots than in that from any of the potash plots when both 
seasonal means and the sampling of March 8 were considered. 
The close agreement between the actual citric acid determined as such 
and the citric acid content of the juice calculated from the titratable 
acidity is worthy of note. 

'Table A.,— Citric acid in Valmcia orange juice on various dates during the maiu^ 

ration period^ 1939-40 


[Means of plot replicates] 


Method of determining citric acid and 
treatment 

Sept- 

IG 

Oct. 

7 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

25 

1 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

6 

Jan, 

27 


Mar. 

8 

Mean 

Citric acid determined gravimetrically: 

No potash 

Msidium sulfate of potash 

Medium muriate of potash 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia.. 

High sulfate of potash 

High muriate of potash 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia 

Difference required for significance: 
5-percent level, 

Per- 
cent 
1.76 
2.23 
2. 33 
2.41 
2.48 
2.14 
2.56 

Per- 

cent 

1.42 

2. 03 
1.96 
1.98 

2. 04 
2, 01 
2. 13 

Per- 

cent 

1.32 

1. 70 
1.63 
1.61 
1.79 

1. 66 
1.89 

Per- 

cent 

1.19 

1.63 

1.65 
1.56 
1.68 

1. 66 

1. 72 

Per- 

cent 

1.09 

1.48 

1. 58 

1. 42 

1. 58 
1.55 
1.54 

Per- 

cent 

LOO 

1.37 

1. 42 
1.30 
1.36 

1. 37 
1.42 

Per- 

cent 

0. 95 
1.27 
1.27 

1. 31 

1.27 

1.28 
1.38 

Per- 

cent 

0. 85 

1. OS 

L 09 

1. 12 

1. 15 

1. 07 

1.16 

Per- 

cent 

0. 84 
1.08 
1.10 
1.11 
1.16 
1.14 
1.19 

.143 

1 .217 

.82 

.98 

.99 

.99 

1.06 

1.02 

LOB 

.100 

.166 

Per- 

cent 

1.16 

1, 54 
L56 

L 54 
1.61 
1.54 

1. 07 

.088 

.123 

L 15 

1.42 

1.43 

1.44 
1.48 

1. 40 

1. 52 

.068 
. 095 

l-percent level 









Titratable acidity as citric acid:^ 

No potash., - 

Medium sulfate of potash 

Medium muriate of potash 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia.. 

High sulfate of potash. 

High muriate of potash 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia.. 

Difference required for significance; 

5-percent level 

1.78 
2. 16 
2.31 
2. 27 
2.34 
2. 05 
2. 39 

1.60 
1.91 
1.89 
.1. 89 
1-94 
1.39 
1. 95 

1.22 

1. 60 
1.49 
1.54 
1.61 
1.49 
1.65 

1. 16 
1.47 

1. 43 

1.44 
1.55 
1.13 
1.55 

1.06 

1. 33 

1.39 
1.36 

1.40 
1.35 

1. 43 

.97 

1. 22 
1.26 

1. 18 
1.21 

1. 26 
1.35 

.97 

1. 16 

1, 15 
1.21 

1. 10 

L 17 
1.21 

.86 

1.01 

1.00 

1.05 

1.03 

.97 

1.10 

l-percent level. 



















^ Data of Bahrt and Roy (<5). 


These data on the seasonal trends and treatment differences in 
«itrie acid were accompanied by coiTesponding differences in the pH 
values of the juices^ as shown in table 5, where it may be observed 
that there was a regular increase in the pH values of the juice with 
advancing maturity. Variations for any one date between treatments 
wMch received potash in the fertilizer were slight; however, the fruit 
juice from the no-potash treatment had a considerably lower seasonal 
mean pH value than did juice from any of the potash treatments; 
These differences were higlily significant. When the harvest sample 
.■alone was considered, the differences between the no-potash treatment 
:and the medium sulfate of potash, the high muriate of potash, and the 
medinrn and high sulfate of potash-magnesia treatments were found to 
he significant at the l-percent level. Between the no-pot ash treat- 
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Figure 4.-^Seasonal changes in the citric acid content of Valencia oranges grown 
on rough lemon rootstocks, Narcoossee, Fla., 1939-40. 


meiits and tke high sulfate of potash treatments a significant difference 
at the 5-percent level was noted, but no real differences were observed 
in pH of juices from the iio-potash treatment and the medium muriate 
of potash treatment. 

Table 5 . — 'pH values of Valencia orange juice on various dates during the matwaiion 

period^ 1939—40 

[Means of plot replicates] 


Treatment 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

7 

■ 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

25 

Dee, 

[ 16 

Jan, 

6 

Jan. 

: 27 

Feb. 

15 

Mar, 

8 

Mean 

No potash 

Medium sulfate of notash 

Medium muriate of potash 

Medium sulfate of potash -magnesia 

High sulfate of potash 

High muriate of potash 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia. ... 

J ) ifference re quired for significance : 

S-pprrpnt IavpI 

2.69 

2.79 

2.78 
2.75 

2.79 
2. 81 
2.77 

2.74 
2. 81 
2. S3 
2.82 
2.83 
2. 81 
2. 82 

2.84 
2. 97 

2.98 
2.95 
2. 96 

2.99 
2. 93 

2.95 
3. 06 
3. 05 
3. 05 
3.05 
3. 08 
3. 03 i 

3. OO 

3. 12 

3. 13 
3. 12 
3.33 
3. 12 
3.33 

1 3. 10 

3 18 

3. 19 

3. 20 

3. 24 

3. 20 
'3,17 

t 

3-21 
3.29 ; 

3. 29 ,] 
3..2S' I 

3.30 ’ 
3.33 
3. 27 

3. 28 
3. 31 

3 39 
3.35 
3.31 
3.41 
3.33 

3.28 
3.41 i 
3.33 

3. 45 ' ' 
3.36' 
3. 37 
3.40 

.056 

3.01 

3.10 

3.11 

3. li 

3.11 

3.12 
3.09 

.029 

...OIL 

1 -p ercent level 









.085 
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Titration curves expressed in pH values ranging from 1.0 to 9.0 
■were plotted from data obtained on juice from three representative 
treatments at three times during the period in which samples were 
taken; they are presented in figure 5. It is apparent that the slopes 
of the titration curves (pH vs. gram equivalents of added acid or 
alkali) became progressively less -with advancing maturity. More- 
over, they were less for the juice from ti-ees that received no potash 
and more for juice from trees that received a high level of sulfate of 
potash than for juice from plots receiving a level of sulfate of potash. 
These treatment differences were less pronounced as the fruit matured. 

A greater slope in the pH titration curves -would be expected at 
pH values w^hich correspond to the pH values of citric acid. However, 
since the three pH values of this acid (3.08, 4.39, and 5.49) are so 
close together, continuous buffering throughout the entire range from. 
pH 2.5 to 6.5 was indicated. This overlapping of the buffering regions 
has been pointed out by Barnes (7) in the case of malic acid in apples 
and tartaric acid in grapes. 

The same data were replotted to show buffer indices (/3) in figure 6. 
When these curves are studied it may be observed that the pH values 
at which maximum buffering occurs coincide closely with the three pK 
values of citric acid. As the fruit approached maturity, the peaks (|8) 
were less pronounced, so that at maturity (March) there were only 
slightly distinguishable points of maximum buffering. Here, as in the 
pH titration curves, the influence of potash on the buffering activity 
is illustrated. The diminished buffer capacity associated with orange 
juice from no-potash plots is probably due to a combination of two 
contributing causes, one the lower citric acid content found in the 
juice from the no-potash treatments and the other the diminished 
cation concentration, which is also associated with such treatments. 

In this connection it is desirable to point out an apparent, though 
not a real, disagreement with data presented by Harding et al. {22). 
These authors determined the buffer values of seasonal samples of 
orange juice and reported that the values increased with maturity, 
whereas the results reported herein indicate a decrease with maturity. 
However, they titrated only to the acid side of the original pH of the 
juice and to pH 1.5, which corresponds to the acidity of nonmal gastric 
juice. Their interpretation of buffer value was adopted from the def- 
inition suggested- by Moore (54) , which is “that amount of tenth nor- 
mal HCl required to change one gram of food from its initial pH to 
a pH of 1.5.” Since the initial pH of the juice increased with advanc- 
ing maturity, the actual pH range through which the juice must pass 
to attain a pH of 1,5 is greater as maturity progresses, with the result 
that an increase occurs in the buffer value according to Moore’s def- 
inition. However, when the buffer indices of orange juice are consid- 
ered over the range of pH 1.0 to 9.0, it is seen that these values 
decrease with maturity. 

The close agreement between the values obtained for citric acid by- 
titration and for actual citric acid determined gravhnetrically indi- 
cates that citric is the predominant organic acid ih orange juice. This 
conclusion is further strengthened by the evidence that pH values at 
points of maximum buffering coincide closely with the pE values of 
citric acid. Brperman (iiy reported the presence of malic, tartaric, 
and succinic acids in Palestine oranges in addition to citric acid, but 
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• pH 

Figuke 6. — Buffer indices of juices from Valencia oranges from trees receiving 
different amounts of sulfate of potash in the fertilizer: A, Picked September 16, 
1939; B, picked December 16, 1939; C, picked March 8, 1940. 
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only in traces. If such acids do occur in the juice of Valencia oranges, 
the quantity i^ so minute in comparison with that of citric acid that 
they exert no apparent influence on the buffer activity of the juice. 

ASH AND ITS ALKALINITY 

The ash content of the juices showed no regular seasonal trend 
(table 6). However, juice from the no-potash treatment contained 
significantly lower (1-percent level) amounts of ash than did juice 
from any of the potash treatments, and during the period of sanipling 
the amount of ash w'as about 30 percent lower. 


Table 6. — Ash in Valencia orange juice at various dates driving the . maturation 

period, 1939-40 

[Means of plot replicates] 


Treatment 

1 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

7 ■ 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

27 

Feb- 

15 

Mar. 

8 

Mean 

No potash 

Medium sulfate of potash. 

Medium muriate of potash 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia 

High sulfate of potash 

High muriate of potash 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia 

Difference required for significance: 

S-percent level ' 

Per- 

cent 

0. 221 
.381 
. 364 
.3^9 
.384 
.331 
.362 

Per- 

cent 

0. 174 
.269 
.266 
.249 
,257 
.265 
.264 

Per- 

cent 

0. 183 
.289 

1 .283 
.293 
.355 
. 301 
.334 

1 Per- 
' cent 
|0. 160 
.296 
. 325 
.302 
.339 
.356 
.339 

Per- , 
cent 1 
0.187 
.261 ‘ 
.278 1 
.256 
. 320 
.300 
.271 ’ 

Per- 

cent 

0. 203 
.291 
.311 
.285 
. 326 
.288 
.323 

Per- 
\ cent 

0. 241 
.331 
.388 

1 .314 
i .391 
.371 
.398 

Per- 

cent 

0. 214 
. 286 
.328 
.293 
.319 
.291 
. 325 

Per- ‘ 
cent 

0. 229 
.347 
.343 
.337 
.387 
.334 
.367 

.060 

.091 

Per- 
cent 
0.201 
. 306 
.321 
.293 
.342 
. 315 
.331 

.023 

.031 

1 -percent level 



















The alkalinity values were significantly low^er (1-percent level) 
in the ash from juices of fruit grown on trees receiving no potash than 
in that from juices of fruit grown on potash-treated trees (table 7). 
Alkalinity of the ash, as might be expected, varies in the same manner 
as the values for potassium and ash content of the various juice sam- 
ples and is a function of these factors. No correlations in ash or in 
alkalinity of the ash were noted with ripening of the fruit. In general, 
the data imported herein on alkaHnity, of the ash agree with those 
repoi'ted on Florida oranges by Roberts and Gaddum (4i). 

Table 7. — Alkalinity of the ask of Valencia orange juice at various dates d^iring the 
maturation period, 1989-40 

[Means of plot replicates] 


Amount of 0.1 N hydrochloric acid required to neutrallzelthe 
asli from a 100-gm. sample 


Treatment 


No potash - - 

Medium sulfate of potash 

Medium muriate of potash.. 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia. ... 

High sulfate of potash.. 

High muriate of potash..— 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia. 
Difference required for significance: 

5-percent level. 

l-percent level— 


Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mean., 

16 

7 

4 

25 

16 

6 

27 

15 

8 


Mk 

Ml 

AH. 

AH., 

Ml 

AH. 

ML 

Mk 

AH. 

24.4 

25.6 1 

25.3 

19.4 

24, 3 

23.7 

29.3 

: 24. 6 

25. 9 

.■2A72* 

43.5 

39.1 

41.9 

38.4 

44.0 

41.4 

44.3 

38. 9 i 

42. 3 

41- 53 

41.8 

39.3 

42.4 

39. 9 

42. 9 i 

43. 6 

45.6' 

43, 1 

42. 0 

42.28 

88.5 

40.9 

40.8 

38.0 

40.5 

41.3 i 

42. 0 

40.0 

39.6 

40.17 

43.2 

42.5 

43.9 

40.3 

46. 5 

43.4 

48.5 

41.3 

46.3 

43.98 

40.7 

35.3 

40.7 

42.0 

43.5 

40.4 

48.8 

43.1 

39.3 

41.,'42' 

41.6 

38.8 

44.5 

42.9 

44.9 

46..,4 

47.8 

41.5 

.,44. ,6 

:43.:67 









.4.41' 

3.01' 









6.70 

4.19 










631479—45 2 
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POTASSIUM 

The amount of potassium in the juices fluctuated seasonally in a 
manner similar to that of the ash. Juice from the no-potash treat- 
ment contained about 60 percent of the amount of potassium found 
in juices derived from potash treatments. This difference is highly 
significant (table 8). 

Table 8. — Potassium content of Valencia orange juice at various dates during the 
maturation ‘periodj 1939^40 


[Means of plot replicates] 


Treatment 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

7 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

25 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

27 

Heb. 

15 

Mar. 

8 

Mean 

No potash-, 

Medium sulfate of potash 

Medium muriate of potash 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia 

High sulfate of potash 

High muriate of potash. 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia 

Difference required for significance: 

5-percent level 

Per- 
cent 
0. 103 
.148 
.160 
.111 
.175 
.145 
.180 

Per- 
cent 
0. 079 
.119 
.144 
.125 
.135 
.115 
,125 

Per- 

cent 

0. 070 
.128 
,126 
.139 
.141 
.131 
.138 

Per- 

cent 

0. D72 
.132 
.137 
.128 
.134 
.144 
. 136 

Per- 

cent 

0, 087 
. 135 
. 133 
.129 
,147 
.143 
.132 

Per- 

cent 

D. 092 
. 150 
. 152 
.141 
. 152 
.148 
. 161 

Per- 

cent 

0. 102 
. 168 
.163 
. 152 
. 1B9 
. 159 
.168 

Per- 
cmt 
0. 087 
. 137 
. 152 
.141 
.152 
.137 
.137 

Per- 

cent 

0. 102 
.166 
. 151 
. 151 
, 165 
.154 
. 165 

. 0171 
.0260 

Per- 

cent 

0. 089 
.141 
.148 
.135 
. 153 
.142 
.149 

. 0100 
.0148 

l-percent level— 



















From the data presented in tables 6 and, 8, it can be readily ob- 
served that potassium constitutes a greater portion of the ash of orange 
juice than do any of the other metals. The salts of citric acid present 
in the unaltered juice are oxidized to the corresponding carbonates, at 
the low temperatures (400° to 500° C.) employed in ashing the sam- 
ples. Thus, it is evident that potassium carbonate constitutes froin 
70 to 80 percent of the weight of the ash. 

The data in tables 6 and 8 have been employed in calculating the 
percentages of potassium in the ash. These percentages, presented 
in table 9, show no significant differences between the seasonal- 
mean potassium content of the ash from juice from the no-potash 
trees and that from the potash-fed ones. There was, however, a 
large percentage difference with respect to both the ash and potassium 
between juices from the no-potash and from the potash-fed trees. 
Under the conditions imposed in this study with regard to soil and 
soil amendments, it is apparent that the potassium content of the 
juice is proportional to the content of the total of the other inorganic 
constituents of the juice. This finding is entirely in keeping with 
data reported by other workers (58, 41) ^ who found the potassium 
content of the ash of orange juice to be 42 to 45 percent, but it is in 
direct contrast to the data from the inorganic analyses of the leaves 
taken from the same trees. In the latter case a distihct antagonism 
was apparent between the amounts of potassium and calcium in the 
leaf. In leaves in which the potassium content was low the calcium 
was found to be much higher than normal. The analyses of leaf 
and juice indicate that the fluctuation in mineral composition, as 
affected by available soil nutrients, is reflected to a great extent in 
the leaf, which acts as a regulating mechanism or buffer and serves 
to maintain a fair degree of constancy in the morganic constitution 
of the juice. 
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Table 9, — Potassium content of the ash of Valencia orange juice at various dates 
during the maturation jteriodj 1939-40 
[Means of plot replicates] 


Treatment 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

7 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

25 

Dee. 

16 

ian. 

6 

Jan. 

27 

Feb. 

IS 

Mar. 

8 

Mean 

Nopotash__, 

Medium sulfate of potash 

Medium muriate of potash.. 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia- - -- 

High sulfate of potash 

High muriate of potash — 

High sulfate of potash-magnesia. 

Difference recfuired for significance: 

6-percent level 

Per- 

cent 

46.6 
38.9 
44.0 

31.8 

45.6 

43.8 

49.7 

Per- 

cent 

45.4 
44.2 

54. 1 

50.2 
52.9 

43.4 

47.3 

Per- 

cent 

43.2 

44.3 
44.5 

47.4 
39 7 

43.5 
41,3 

Pet- 

CfiTlf 

45.0 
44.6 
42.2 

42.4 

39.5 

40.5 

40.1 

Per- 

cent 

46.5 

57.5 

47.8 
50.4 

45.9 

47.7 

48.7 

Per- 

cent 

45.3 

51.5 
48.9 

49.5 

49.7 

51.4 

49.8 

Per- 

cent 

42.3 
47.7 
42.0 

48.4 

43.2 
42.9 

42.2 

Per- 

cent 

40.7 

47.9 

46.3 

48.1 
47.6 

47.1 

42.2 

Per- 

cent 

44.5 

1 47.8 

‘ 44.0 

44.8 

42.6 
46.1 
45.0 

■1 

Per- 

cent 

44.4 

47.2 

46.0 
45*,9. 

45.2 
45.2 

45.1 

3.51 

4.89 

i-percent level-- - 





















RATIO OF REDUCING TO NONREDUCING SUGARS 

The ratios of reducing to nonreducing sugars (table 10; fig. 7), 
showed a uniform decrease with advancing maturity until Januarjj 



Figure 7.— Seasonal changes in the ratios of reducing to nonreducing sugars in 
the juices from Valencia oranges grown on plots with different amounts of 
potash and with potash derived from different sources, 1 939-40. 


when a minimum was reached; after that the ratios increased slightly. 
The juice from fruit from the no-potash plots contained a significantly 
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higher ratio of reducing to nonreducing sugars tlian the juice from 
fruit from any of the other treatments on each saniplmg date, although 
the trends were in the same direction. As the ratios decreased with 
maturity of the fruit, the pH values of the juice increased. 

Table 10.— of reducing to nonreducing sugars in Valencia orange juice at 
various dates during the maturation period, 1989—40 


[Means of plot replicates] 


Treatment 

Sept. 

16 

Oct, 

7 

Nov. 

4 

Nov, 

25 

I3ec. 

16 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

27' 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

S 

Mean 

No potash...... 

2.86 

2.46 

2. 08 

1.43 

1. 33 

1.34 

1.26 

1,38 

1.49 

1. 74 

Medium sulfate of potash. 

2.43 

1.98 

1.51 

1. 07 

1.01 

1. 00 

. 9S 

1. 11 

1.20 

1.37 

Medium muriate of potash 

2. 30 

1.94 

1.58 

1.01 

1.01 

.98 

.01 

1.03 

1.10 

1.32 

Medium sulfate of potash-magnesia 

2.41 

2. 16 

1-65 

1.06 

1.01 

. 99 

. 99 

1. 02 

1.09 

1.38 

High sulfate of potash 

2. 52 

1.90 

1. 53 

1.04 

.95 

.95 

,92 

1. 01 

1.08 

1.32 

High muriate of potash..., 

2. 16 

1,98 

1.46 

1.04 

1.03 

.97 

.90 

1.0E5 

1, 12 

1.30 

Hisrh sulfate of potash-magnesia 

Difference required for significance: 

2.20 

2. 02 

1.54 

1.06 

1.04 

1.01 

.91 

1. 09 

1. 11 

1.33 

5-perceBt level. 









.186 

.983 

1-percent level-. — 









.283 

,116 


A scatter diagram in which ratios of reducing to nonreducing 
sugars were plotted against the pH values of the juices was liiade 
(fig. 8, A). Since it resembles an exponential type of curve and pH 
is a logarithmic function, the data were replotted, graphing the 
logarithms of the ratios of reducing to noimediicing sugars against 
pH. The regression line was calculated and inserted as shown 
in figure 8, B. The equation for the line was found to be 

£:=1.8778-0:5692X 

where „ i reducing sugars 

A=iog — T — 

nonreducing sugars 

a:=pH. 

A highly significant negative correlation coefficient (r) of —0.84:5 
was found, showing a high degree of correlation between the pH of 
the juice and the logarithm of the ratio of reducing to nonreducing 
sugars. 

In an attempt to determine whether there was a causal relation 
between these factors, synthetic solutions were made, containing 
10 percent sucrose, citric acid varying from 1.0 to 2.6 percent, and 
potassium carbonate, buffered in steps of 0.2 unit from pH 2.0 to 3.4. 
Saccharimeter readings were taken periodically over a period of 3 
weeks. From these data the rate of invexsioii was determined. 
No attempt was made to control the temperature, since the experi- 
ment was designed to simulate actual conditions which exist with 
the fruit. The laboratory temperatures fluctuated between 20° and 
30° 0. during the course of the experiment. 

The velGcity constant of the reaction was calculated by using the 
formula for a second-order reaction according to Rice (^0, p. IBS) : 
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where 

fc=tli 0 velocityconstant- 

a= the hydrogen-ion concentration 

i=the time in minutes 

&= the initial concentration (molar) of sucrose 
x=the number of mols of sucrose inverted in time, 

The mean value for k was found to be 0.0094 under the conditions 
imposed. 

Thus, at a .pH of 2.0 it was found that 50-percent inversion of 
sucrose (i. e., a ratio of reducing to nonreducing sugars of 1 . 0 ) was 
accomplished in 5.1 days, at pH 3.0 in 51 days, and at pH 4,0 in 
510 days. 

Further calculations showed that at a pH of 2.69, the lowest mean 
pH value ohtaiiied on any juice during the study, wdiich represents 
the pH value of juice from the first sampling of fruit from the no- 
potasli treatment, the mean ratio of reducing to nonreducing sugars 
was 2.84. If the pH and the initial sucrose concentration of this 
juice had remained constant, such a ratio would have been attained 
in 50 days. Similarly, for a pH of 2.81 and a ratio of 2.08, which 
represent the highest pH and the lowest ratio, respectively, for the 
initial sampling of juice from oranges picked from the high muriate 
of potash treatment, 54 days would have been required for attain- 
ment of that ratio under the same conditions. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the conditions that exist 
in vivo are subject to several fluctuations. Thus, the initial sucrose 
concentrations are constantly changing with advancing maturity, the 
acidity of the juices is slowly decreasing during the same period, and 
the temperature fluctuations are considerable. Since each of these 
factors is of major importance in the ripening process and in influenc- 
ing the amount and extent of inversion, it is practically impossible to 
formulate the conditions that exist within the fruit. However, since 
the degree of inversion bears such a close relation to the pH value of the 
juices, the ratios, and the length of time required for such inversion, 
and, further, since the actual ratios found are easily within the range 
calculable at the pH values that exist, it is postulated that the sugar 
which enters the fruit by way of the vascular tissue {S2) is composed 
entirely of sucrose. Such sucrose in fruit is partially inverted to the 
extent found by the catalytic action of the hydrogen ions dtvrived from 
the dissociation of the citric acid. 

While the latter statement does not preclude the possibility of inver- 
sion due to enzyme action, it is believed that such inversion can occur 
without the presence of hydrolytic enzymes; this is in keeping with the 
conclusions of Andre (5) . 

Thus, if this postulate is tenable, relatively rapid inversion of sucrose 
occurs in very immature fruit owing to the high acidity of the juice of 
such fruit, and there is consequently a high ratio of reducing to non- 
reducing sugars. As maturity progresses, more sucrose is translocated 
to the fruit and is hydrolyzed at progressively slower rates as the 
citric acid diminishes and the pH values increase. These changes 
make for a lower ratio because the invert sugar portion (the numerator) 
is increasing at a slower rate than the unhydrolyzed portion (the 
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denominator). Another factor which undoubtedly influences this 
seasonal trend toward lower ratios is that during the period of matura- 
tion (December and January), when the ratios attain their lowest 
values (table 10), the prevailing temperatures are at a minimum. 

Since the of acid hydrolysis of sucrose is stated to have a 

value of 4.1 (^0), the temperature effect in retarding or slowing hydrol- 
ysis is considerable. In February and March the slight upward trend 
in the ratios can best be explained by the effect of the higher tetnpera- 
tures which prevail in the State at this time of year. 

DISCUSSION 

Since the legal standard of maturity for oranges is based upon 
the ratio of total soluble solids (consisting for the most part of sugars) 
to acid content of the juice, and since it has been shown that an 
induced potash deficiency in the tree is accompanied by a higher con- 
centration of sugar in the fruit juice, together with a decrease in the 
citric acid content, it is apparent that legal maturity is hastened by 
withhokling potash from the trees. In the case of total deprivation of 
potash, however, the detrimental effects produced more than offset 
an}^ advantages to be gained by causing fruit to attain a legal total- 
soluble-solids-acid ratio sooner than normal. These relations have 
been discussed in an earlier publication (6) . 

Again, early maturing of Valencia oranges in Florida is not particu- 
larly desirable from an economic standpoint. The sale of such early 
fruit would necessarily enter into competition with midseason fruit. 
The practical aspect of these findings probably lies in their application 
to early fruit, exemplified in the State by the Parson Brown variety. 
It is highly probable that, by judicious application of the potash 
ingredient of the fertilizer, legal maturity could be controlled to a 
large extent. Indeed, it has been shown experimentally {6) that when 
all the potash was applied to Parson Browm orange trees in the fall 
application rather than in the customary three applications, legal 
maturity (solids-acid ratio of 8 to 1) was attained 2 to 3 weeks earlier 
than in fruit which had been .fertilized in the customary manner. It 
is significant, also, that when such practice was adopted no measurable 
decrease in size or in yield of fruit was observed. 

No differences of consequence were noted with regard to the source 
of potash in any of the treatments. The economic significance of this 
observation is important. The greater part of the potash produced 
in the United States consists of the muriate salts. The cost of potash 
from this source is considerably less than that of potash obtained from 
foreign deposits as the sulfate, or domestic sulfate of potash produced 
by acid-conversion and base-exchange processes. In addition, 
foreign potash is difficult to procure at the present time. The^ results 
obtamed in this experiment indicate that for fertilization of Valencia 
oranges, the muriate salts constitute as desirable a source of potash 
as the sulfate or the sulfate of potash-magnesia. In 1937 Florida 
alone consumed 35,813 tons of potash as fertilizer (15, 401) and a 

considerable part of this was applied to citrus groves. Thus, the use 
of the less expensive potash from domestic sources is a matter of 
practical importance. 
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Another point brought out by this ■ experiment is the fact that the 
critical level of potash fertilization for citrus lies at or below the 
.Medium level of application described in these studies; i. e., an annual 
application of 1.7 to 2.3 pounds of potash. This deduction is readily 
apparent from the observation that yield and quality of ^ the fruit, as 
well as some of the biochemical characteristics of the juice, were not 
Materially improved by the application of a fertilizer of higher potas- 
sium content. The few benefits obtained were hardly of sufficient 
value to warrant the additional cost of application of more than the 
amount of potash contained in the medium mix. 

The influence of the potassium content on the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of the juice is very marked. Ordinarily, if the pH values of 
two orange juices are compared, the juice that contains the larger 
quantity of citric acid will also be found to contain the greater con- 
centration of hydrogen ions. 

An examination of the data presented herein pertaining to the 
citric acid content and the pH values of the various juices shows that 
this general relation does not hold, but that the pH value of the juice 
is a function of two factors, depending on the citric acid concentration 
and the ash. It is apparent that on any sampling date juice from the 
no-potash plots contained considerably less potassium and less citric 
acid and jmt its mean pH value was lower by about 0.10 pH unit 
than that of juice from any of the potash treatments. This difference 
becomes more apparent when it is remembered that a difference of 
0.10 pH unit means approximately a 20-percent difference in hydrogen- 
ion concentration. 

The increase in the pH value of juice which contains an adequate 
amount of potassium over that which is deficient is directly attrib- 
utable to the potassium content of the juice ; the differences undoubtedly 
would be more accentuated were the citric acid content of the juices 
equal. Thus, juice which contains an adequate amount of potassium 
can be expected to have a higher pH value than potassiimi-deficient 
jhiice of the same citric acid coiitent. 

SUMMARY 

Biochemical studies were made of the juice from Valencia oranges 
taken from trees that received no potash and from trees that received 
applications of 1.7 to 2.3 and from 2.7 to 3,6 pounds ammally of potash 
per tree from three sources, namely, muriate of potaslq sulfate of 
potash, and sulfate of potash-magnesia. 

Potassium deficiency induced by withholding potash for 5 to 5K 
years was accompanied by the following changes in the composition of 
thcv fruit juice, when compared with jfruit juice from trees supplied 
witln potash in the fertilizer: ( 1 ) An increased concentration of re- 
ducing sugars; (2) an inereased concentration of total sugars; (3) a 
decreased concentration of ascorbic acid; (4) a decreased concentra- 
tion of citric acid; (5) a decrease in the buffeivindex of the jiiice; 
(6) a decrease in the pH value of the juice; (7 l a decrease in the per- 
centages of ash and potassium and in the alkalinity of the ash; (8) an 
increase in the ratio of inducing to nonreducing suga,rs. 

Inasmuch as legal maturity is based on the ratio of total soluble 
solids to acid in the juice, potassium deficiency induces a 2- to 3- week 
earlier onset of legal maturity' 
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The belief commoDly held that muriate of potash in the fertilizer 
exerts a harmful effect on the quality of Valencia oranges is not sub- 
stantiated by the results of these experiments. No differences attrib- 
utable to the source of potash were found in the juice of oranges from 
plots that received muriate of potash, sulfate, of potash, or sulfate of 
potash-magnesia. 
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INHERITANCE OF ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT IN 

SNAP BEANS ^ 


By B. L. Wade, principal geneticist, P. H. Heinze, associate plant physiologist, 
Margaret S. Kanapaux, junior phijsiologist, and Charlotte F, Gaetjens, 
junior scientific aide, Division of Fruit and and^ Diseases, Bureau 

of Plant' Industry, SqUs, and Agricultural Engineering, Agriciiltural Research 
Administration, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In a program of bfeediiig hardy, productive snap beans [Phaseolus 
vulgaris L.) adapted for growing in the southeastern United States, 
it was found that unless some attention were given to ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) content the hardy strains developed were likely to have 
less ascorbic acid than varieties commonly grown in the Southeast, 
such as Stringless Black Valentine and Th® decrease in 

ascorbic acid content was probably due to the fact that the hardy 
parents, U. S. No. 5 Refugee and closely related lines, have an aver- 
age ascorbic acid content lower than that of the commonly* grown 
varieties. Some crosses appeared to be segregating widely, so a 
genetic study was undertaken in the hope that a basis might be 
fpund for solving the breeding difficulty. The investigation was made 
in 1942 at the United States Regional Vegetable Breeding Labora- 
tory, Charleston, S. C. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Notes were kept on broken and diseased plants, but data obtained 
from these plants w'cre ordinarily not used in compiling the results. 
The inclusion of data from broken and diseased plants increases the 
variability, since when injury first occurs the ascorbic acid content is 
usually Mgh but with the death or senescence of the plant ascorbic 
acid may be veiy low. Where a small amount of some disease was 
noted it was indicated as being present, but thcHlata were not dis- 
carded. Little breaking or disease was observed. 

The cross used in this study was IJ. S. No. 5 Refugee X Blue Lake 
mid its reciprocal. Preliminary studies of F2^s of this cross were made 
in the spring of 1942. In the .summer 4 F3 families derived from Fs 
plants having very high or very low ascorbic acid content were 
grown. In the fall a reserve lot of F2 material, 25 F3 families, and the 
same number of the reciprocal were studied. Two substraiiis'of each of 
the parent varieties, ^as well as 2 F4 families of the cross and 1 of the 

1 Received for publication July 22, 1943. This work was performed unaer an allotment from the Special 
Fund authorized by Title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, lOS.*). 

2 Wade, B. L., and Kanapaux, M. S. ascoebic acid content of steains of snapbeans. Jour. Agr. 
Res. 66: 313-324, illus. 1943. 
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reciprocalj were also studied in. the fall. Single-plant selections of 
the snap varieties were used in the cross and the same ones as controls 
when the F 2 and Fa progenies were being observed. 

Approximately 75 seeds were planted in each 32-foot row^ and 
samples were taken as soon as the pods were considered to have 
arrived at an edible stage. Pods of U. S. No. 5 Eefugee andBlueLake 
were harvested as checks each day that pods of the hybrids were 
harvested. Harvesting usually began at 7:30 a. m. and was complete 
by 11 a. m. Ascorbic acid determinations were made immediately 
or else on material held not longer than 24 hours with high humidity 
at a temperature of 36° F, Records of all plants were kept on an 
individual basis, and an effort was made to obtain samples from each 
plant at two different periods, preferably about 1 week apart. A 
study of the influence of size and position of pods on the plant on the 
ascorbic acid content of the U. S. No. 5 Refugee parent was also made. 

Approximately 2,300 ascorbic acid determinations were made in 
this work in 1942, of which about 500 made on the spring crop were 
considered as only exploratory in nature. 

A modification of the Morell ^ method was used for the determina- 
tion of ascorbic acid. From 25 to 40 gm. of the bean pods was 
extracted with 200 ml. of 1-percent metaphosphoric acid for 2 min- 
utes in a Waring blender. The extract was filtered through a fluted 

Whatman No. 12 filter paper, and the first portion of the filtrate was 
discarded. A l-ml. aliquot was placed in a colorimeter tube con- ■ 
taining 10 ml. of a solution of 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol (concen- 
tration, 17 mg. per liter) and read in an Evelyn photoelectric colorim- 
eter within 30 seconds. Satisfactory readings were obtained when 
the concentration of the extract was between 20 and 70 micrograms 
of ascorbic acid per niLllilitef’ Moisture determinations "were made, 
and the dilution effect of the moisture in the sample was considered 
in calculating the ascorbic acid. 

The procedure just described eliminates the use of buffers without 
loss of accuracy and increases the number of determinations that can 
be made per day. 

RESULTS 

In the spring of 1942, the F 2 progenies from U. S. No. 5 X Blue 
Lake gave a mean ascorbic acid content of 23.84 mg. per 100 gm. 
(fresh weight), with a standard deviation of 5.54, and those from the 
reciprocal cross gave 22.45 ±5,69 mg. The ranges w'ere 11.2 to 28.5 
and 10.9 to 33,4 mg., respectivelv. Owing to an accident, the strains 
used as parents did not mature at the same time as the Fa so tliat 
other U. S. No. 5 Refugee and Blue Lake strains were used as substi- 
tutes for the parents. These gave 22,01 ±3.42 and 18,94 ±2.47 mg., 
respectively. 

In the simimer of 1942, as previGiisly stated, a small planting of 
parents and Fg seed from the high and low lines of the spring-grovm F^ 
of the U. S. No. 5 Refugee X Blue Lake and reciprocal was made. The 
U. S. No. 5 Refugee parent averaged 19.5 mg. per 100 gm. in ascorbic 
acid and the Blue Lake parent 15.1 mg. per 100 gm. The averages 
for the high and low lines of the cross and its reciprocal were 11.0 

3 MOREW., S. A. RAPID PHOTOMETRIC DETERMINATION OF ASCORBIC ACID IN PLANT MATERIALS. Indus. 

and Engin: Ohem., Analyt. Ed, 13: 793-794, illus. 1941. 
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and 31.7 mp;. and 11.8 and 32.8 mg., corresponding to spring values 
of 11.2 and 28.5 mg. and 10.9 and 33.4. mg., respectively. Tlie 
requirement for significant difference at the 5-percent level was 2.2 
for parents and hybrids when combined in a variance analysis. 

In the fall of 1942 the mean ascorbic acid value for the P2 of U. S. 
No. 5 Refugee X Blue Lake wa.s 19.5 rag. per 100 gm. with a standard 
deviation of 4.30, the range of values being from 12.2 to 32.4 mg.; 
for the recipi’ocal the mean value w'as 16.0 ±3.08 ing., with a range of 
10.5 to 22.6 mg. These values are fairly close together, so the data 
were combined for presention in figure 1, (7. 



Figxiee 1. — Bistribution with respect to ascorbic acid content of (^1) “U, S. No o 
Refugee plants, (S) Blue LaJve plants, (C) F 2 plants of IT. S. No. 5 Refugee X 
Blue Lake and the reciprocal, and (D) Fg families of the same crovsses. Mean 
ascorbic acid content: A, 20,9±2.97; R, 14.2dr3.20; C\ .1.7.7±4.03; I), 17.5± 
V,.4.39. 

The Fg of the cross U. S. No. 5 Refugee X Blue Lake had a mean 
ascorbic acid content of 17.9 mg. per 100 gm., with a standard devia- 
tion of 4.25, and the Fg of the reciprocal cross had a value of 17.1 ±4.49 
mg. The range was from 7.6 to 31.6 mg. for the cross, and from 6.0 
to 35.0 mg. for the reciprocal based on single plants. The range of 
Fg family means was 13.3 to 23.7 for the cross and 13.7 to 22.8 for the 
reciprocal. Since the values for this cross and its reciprocal are very 
close, they were combined to give the results shown in figure 1, JD. 

One F4 family from the cross showed a mean of 12.0 mg. per 100 gm. 
and one from the reciprocal showed 11.8, while another family from 
the cross averaged 30.0 mg. 

Two substrains of the U. S. No. 5 Refugee gave ranges of 16.7 to 

26.8 mg. per 100 gm. and 16.4 to 25.2 mg., with means of 20.9 and 

20.9 mg. and standard deviatjoas of 2.77 and 2.89, respectively. Two 
substrains of Blue Lake gave ranges of 9.2 to 16.7 mg. and 11.9 and 19.8 
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mg.j witli means of 11.8 and 15.3 mg. and standard deviations of 2.73 
and. 3. 04, respectively. For each variety the two substrains were 
combined in a single clistributioii in figure 1 , A and B. 

xit one time during the harvesting .season a study 'was made to 
deterniiiie wdiether the size of pods and their position on the, plant 
iiifliieiiced the, ascorbiG acid content. ' . This study was confined to the 
U. S. No. 5 Refugee parent. Single plants were divided into an upper 
and lo-wer part .and the pods from each part were divided into medium 
and large. The medium pods averaged 17.5 mg. of .ascorbic acid per 
100 gm., and the large pods 20.5 mg,; the upper pods averaged 18.7 
mg. and the lower pods 19.4 mg. The requirement for significant 
difference is 1.3. The average for medium pods was the same whether 
from the upper or the lower part, but large pods from the lower part 
averaged 21.2 mg. as compared wdth 19.8 for large pods from the 
upper part, with 1.9 required for significant difference, 

DISCUSSION 

The means for ascorbic acid content of the F 2 and the F 3 popula- 
tions of the fall crop were very close to the mean of the II. S. No. 5 
Refugee and Blue Lake parents. The variance (standard deviation 
squared) for the parents was approximately half the variance for 
the segregating generations (9,38 vs, 16.21 for F 2 and 19.25 for Fg). 
From these values it might have been possible to calculate the number 
of genes involved, except that there is evidence of transgressive 
segregation. Both F 2 and F 4 gave ascorbic acid values beyond the 
upper range of the parents. Reynard and Kanapaux,^ in a preliminary 
genetic study of ascorbic acid content of tomatoes, found the content 
of hybrids intermediate between those of the t-wo parents. 

Because of unfavorable weather conditions, snap beans are ordi- 
narily not grown in the Charleston, S. C., area during the summer 
months, but owing to the possible breeding value of some of the lines 
high in ascorbic acid content, a small summer planting was made 
of parents and of Iiigh and low F 3 lines of the cross U. S. No. 5 Refugee 
X Blue Lake and of the reciprocal cross. These Fg lines gave means 
near the values obtained for the corresponding F 2 in the spring. 
Reduction in variance is probably due to uniformity of harvest (all 
samples in 1 day) and to an approach to genetic uniformity for liigh 
and low ascorbic acid values in the Fg lines. 

The study of influence of position and size of pods on ascorbic 
acid content gave an error variance of 5,02, indicating that the 
remainder of the U. S. No. 5 Refuge variance for the fall of 1942 
(7.84-“5.02 = 2.82) was due to the influence of time of picking and 
other factors within the picking season. Since these other factors 
cannot be readily controlled it is necessary to increase the number 
.of observations. 

^ Reynard, G. B., and Kanapaux, M. S, ascorbic acid (vitamin c) content of some tomato varie* 
TIES AND SPECIES. Amer. Soc. Hort. ScL Proc. 41: 298-300. 1942. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In a genetic study of snap beans iiiYolving considerable prelimi- 
nary work it was found that in the cross U. S. No. SjiMiigee X'Hue 
Lake and its reciprocal the quantity of as^iorbic acid is a heritable 
character and that there is evidence' of transgressive segregation. 
Although the spring-grown F2 is considered as giving only preliminary 
information it indicated transgression, yrnd this indication was con- 
firmed by a summer-grown crop of F3 lines selected for high and low 
ascorbic acid content. These high'-and low ''Fg' lines were all signifi- 
cantly different at the l-percent level from the parent lines and 
close to the values observed for the corresponding Fa plants. 

In the fall the F2 population again indicated transgressive segrega- 
tion, but the F3 means did not. The 50 F3 families taken strictly 
at random from the F2 plants did not include any families with average 
values significantly above or below the parental values. However, 
some F3 families had as wide a range as the IL. Some additional evi- 
dence of transgression was found in 3 F4 families. 

It was found that much of the variability in ascorbic acid content 
of pods of U. S. No. 5 Refugee was due to size and position on the 
plant, i. e., a variance of 5,02 for size and position with a remaining 
variance of 2.82 for all other factors involved during the fall of 1942. 
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TOTAL AND FREE AMYLASE CONTENT OF DORMANT 
CEREALS AND RELATED SEEDS* 

By Jehiel Davidson 

Associate chemist, Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chernisiry, AgrkuUural 
Research Adniinistraiion, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Studies of the diastatic power of dormant cereal seeds liave beeii 
made by a number of investigators, mostly within recent times. These 
studies have been concerned largely with barley because of the possible 
correlation between the amylase content of the dormant seeds and 
that of the malt. 

Most of the past studies have dealt with three problems: (1) The 
role of variety in determining the variation in the amylase content of 
barleys; (2) the mechanism of stimulation of the diastatic activity by 
natural substances developed in the seeds during germiiiatioii or by 
extraneous substances added to the dormant grains or malts during 
the extraction period; (3) the nature of the amydase of dormant seeds 
and malts. 

Myrback after extensive study came to the conclusion that 

when wide allowances are made for environmental factors such as 
climate, rainfall, soil, and methods of cultivation, variety is definitely 
one of the factors responsible for the variation in the amylase content 
of barley. Chrzaszcz and Sawucki (14), on the other hand, claim that 
extensive studies carried out by them showed no variation in the 
amylase content of barley that could be attributed to the infliience of 
variety. Myrback^s views seem to be supported by Mangels (^8), 
Dickson and associates (id), Hills and Bailey (19), and Sallans and 
xMidersoii (33).^ 

The mechanism of actiAT-ation of the diastatic power in cereals and 
malts, studied first by Ford and Guthrie {17), has been the subject of 
wide discussion.^ Tavo recent vieAvs on this subject are expressed by 
Myrback and Ortenblad (30) and by Chrzaszcz and Jaiiicki (7, d). 
According to Myrback and Ortenblad the amylase in cereals is com- 
bined Avith proteins and the acth^ator, AAdiich is a proteinase, splits up 
the proteins and sets the amylase free. According to Chrzaszcz and 
Janicki there are present in the seeds inhibitors (sisto-substances) 
which interfere AA^ith the functioning of the amydase. The activators 
(the eleiito-substances) counteract the effect of these natural inhibitors. 
Added extraneous activators act as eleuto-substances. 

The nature of the amylase found in dormant seed has also been a 
subject of Avide study. It is universally recognized that the amylase 
in dormant seeds is mostly beta-amylase. There is, liownAnuy a dis- 
agreement among inAmstigators as to Avhether or not the alpha- 
amylase, Avhich is found in appreciable quantities in barleys malt, is 

1 Received for publication, May 21, 1943. 

2 Italic numbers in parent heses refer to Literature Cited p. 199. 
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not also foiiiid in small quantities in dormant seeds, Nordli and 
Olilsson iJl)s Liuns and Riimmler {27)^ and Clnzaszcz and Janicki 
(.9) believe tiiat filplia-amylase. is entireh" absent from dorm, ant seeds. 
Oil tiie otlier hand, Jozsa and. Gore (£0, Sandstedt and associates (5^), 
and Siielleiiberger' and Baile}^ (So) claim that it is present in dormant 
seeds. Hills and Bailey (19) recently recorded quantitative measure- 
ments of small amounts of alpha- amylase in several varieties of 
barley. 

In "the present investigation the amylase content of dormant seeds 
was studied as a property of cereals in general, and not with regard to 
their malting properties onl}-^. The amylase co.ntent of cereals used for 
bread making, such as wheat and rye, may prove to be one of the 
factors that determine the baking qualities of their flours. The 
amylase content of other seeds may be a factor in determining their 
suitability as flour substitutes and in developing the baking procedure 
to be adopted. A more comprehensive knowledge of the amylase 
comeiit of seeds may also throw light on the donnaiicy of winter grains 
and the problem of vernalization. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The principal cereals studied included four varieties each of barley, 
wheat, rye, and oats, two varieties of corn, and one variety of rice. By 
way of comparison one variety of buckwheat and two varieties each of 
soybeans, sorghums, and cowpeas were also studied. All seeds were 
of known origin and were obtained from the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, United States Department ol 
Agriculture. The ordinary white flour used was obtained on the open 
market. 

The extraction of the free amylase wms carried out according to the 
approximate procedure of the British Institute of Brewing {20). Twm 
grams ^ of the ground dormant seeds were weighed out into 125-mL 
Erlenmeyer flasks. Sixty milliliters of distilled water were added to 
each flask and the contents stirred with a glass rod. Ten drops oi' 
toluene were added to each flask. The flasks were then stoppered and 
allowed to stand in a constant-temperature room at 70^^ F. and sliaken 
every half hour. The extraction of the total amylase was carried out 
in the same wa}^ as the free amylase except that 60 ml of a half- 
percent solution of papain were used instead, of distilled water. The 
extractions of the anqylase from barle^^ and lye, shown in tables 1 and 
3, were carried out in duplicate. The results obtained from the dupli- 
cate extractions agreed reasonably well. The results recorded in the 
other tables were obtained from single, extractions. Frequent repeti- 
tions, however, were made to check the results. 

For the determination of the diastatic power of the extracts 3 ml. of 
the supernatant clear liquid were withdrawn with a pipette from each 
Eiiemiieyer flask and placed in a corresponding 200-nil. volumetric 
flask coiitaining 100 ml, of a 2-percent buffered solution of soluble 
starch. This was repeated at various intervals such as 3, 24, 48, and 
72 hours. The contents of the volumetric flask were well shaken and 


^ Formal! extraetioDS 1-gm. charges were used. 

« The term? “diastatiR power,*’ “amylase," “diastase,” and “saccharifviiig power” are used interchanffe- 
ahly. The terms “i'ree" aad “totar’ designating respectively the amylase extracted with distilled water 
and with the aid of papain, -were first used by hlyrback ( 29 ) . 
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allowed to stand for 1 hour at 70° F. in a constaiit-teiiipera.t.ure room.. 
Six milliliters of a lia.lf normal solution of sodium hydroxide were then 
adcled to each voliimetric flask in order to stop' the saccharifying 
action. Tho volumetric flasks were then allown^d to regain room tem- 
perature and made up to volume. 

The maltose determinations were made by the. Lane and Eyiioii 
method _ With material which had a low amylase contend the 
excess of Feiding's solution after the addition of 25'^ ml. of the hydro- 
lyzed starch solution was titrated hack with a standardized "^half- 
percent solution of dextrose. The results w^ere converted into 
degrees Lintner and represent averages of duplicate determinations. 

DIASTATIC POWER OF DORMANT SEEDS 

The ground, materials were extracted as just described aboA-^e and the 
total and free amylase strength for every extraction period ws.s 
determined, the free amylase being also computed in percentages of 
total diastatic power. The results are given in tables 1 to 6. 

Barley, AAdieat, and rye possess an appreciable diastatic power 
(tables L 2, and 3). The extraction of free amylase was not complete 
after 24 hours, the usual time limit used by numerous inA^estigators, 
In these experiments maximum extraction Avas not reaGlied until 
about 3 days. This is true also for total amylase except for wheat, 
in AAdiich the maximum extraction Avas reached in 3 hours or less. 
Kyc and Avheat seem to contain more total and free amylase than 
barley. Rye has a higher free diastatic poAver than Avlieat, but the 
total diastatic strength of wheat is higher than that of rye. 

Table 1. — Development of total and free diastatic power in degrees Lintner in 4 
varieties of dormant barley during diferent periods of extraction 


Diastatic power for extraction periocl of — 


A^ariety 


3 hours 


26 hours 


74 hours 


98 hours 

Total 

Fi’ee 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 


, 

°.L. 

Perctnt 


°L. 

Percent 



Percent 



Percent 

Wisoonsiu Winter 

77.2 

43. 0 

55. 7 

84. 0 i 

49. S 

59.3 

90.5 

GO. 6 

67. 0 

SS. 5 

60. 3 

68. 1 

Tennessee Winlt-iV- i 

71.1 

40.1 

56.4 

75.2 ! 

46.7 

62,1 

85.9 

o6. 3 

65. 5 

79. 4 

55. 6 

70. 0 

Teimessoe Bearrl- 
less Nu.sKG. Id 
11740)-*.- 1 

1 49. G 

20.1 ' 

40. 5 

i 1 

! 

,5S. 5 

27 4 

46.8 

68. 1 

36. 1 

53. 0 ' 

63. 7 

35.6 

1 

! 55. 9 

Esu'W 

1 59.9 

32.8 

54.8 

66. 5 

39*6 

59.6 : 

1 71.9 

46.7 

Go. 0 

70.4 

44. S 

1 63. 6 

1 


^ G. I. refers to accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant IiuiustiA', 
Soils, and Agricultural ETigineering. 


The response to the action of papain is judged from the percentages 
of free amylase calculated in terms of total amylase (colimm 3 for 
each extraction period). A high percentage of free amylase indicates 
a loAA^ response to papain and vice Amrsa. The response is about the 
same for baiiej’^ and Avheat but considerably less for rye. In accord- 
ance with Myrback^s theory,^ Avhich is folloAved in this discussion and 
in, the interpretation of results, this means either that the amylase in 


® See ,rjitrc)diieti(jn. 
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I’Vi^ \^. lc\ss bound to the proteins than in wheat and barley or that rye 
p^ossi'sses more natural proteinases ® than do wheat and barley.. 

It'iELE 2 . — Development of total and free diastatic power in degree,^ Linhier in f 
varieties of dormant wheal during different periods oj exiractitm 


i Diastatic power for extraction period o!'— 

I 


Variety 

3 hours 

27 hours 

49 hours 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Hat ill of 
frri' t4j 
total 

Federation 

Marquis 

Baart 

Golden 

=X. 

116.2 
110.0 
90. 1 

^L. 
55. 5 
59, 2 
52.9 1 
44. S 1 

Percent 

53.3 

51.0 

48.1 
49.7 

°L, 
102.1 
115.0 
lOS. s 
90. 0 

°X. 
55. 0 
57.8 1 
50.3 I 
43. 5 

Percent 
54. 4 
50. 3 
43. 2 
48.4 

103. 0 
112. 2 
106. 2 
89.3 

°L. 
59, 2 
59. 5 
52. (1 
44. 3 

Percent 
57. 5 
53. 0 
49. 5 
49.9 


Diastatic power for extraction period of— 



Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Federation - 

°L. 
103. 0 

1 62.1 , 
62.9 1 

Percent 

60.3 

102.0 1 

64. 1 

Percent 
62. 8 

°X. 

“X. 
64. 9 

Marquis_»„ . 

no. 0 

57. 5 

113.7 

65. 4 

57. 5 


61. 0 

Baart 

106.2 

! 55.9 

52.6 

1D6. 2 

57, 8 

57. 6 


57. 5 

Golden. . . 

87.0 

46.7 : 

53. 7 

89.3 

48.8 

54.7 


47. 6 





Table 3. — Development of total and free diastatic poiver in degrees Lintner in 4 
varieties of dormant rye during difereni periods of extraction 


Diastatic power for extraction period of— 


Variety 

3 hours 

27 hours 

_ 

51 hours 

75 hours 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

Total 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 


°X. 

®X. 

Percent 

°X. 

°L. 

Percent 

°X. 

“X. 

Percent 

“X. 

°X. 

Percent 

Dakold 

93.4 

71.9 

77.1 

92. 4 

76. 6 

82.9 

99. () 

S3.€ 

83.8 

104. 7 

85. S 

82. 0 

Star 

i 89. 3 

70.9 

79.4 

94.8 

76.9 

81. 1 

96. 6 

82.2 

85. 5 

103. 1 

86. Cl 

84. 0 

Rosen 

iilO.5 

89.7 

81.2 

112. 2 

97.1 

86. 5 

114.2 

102.0 

89. 3 

109.4 

103.6 

94. 6 

Abruzzi 

i 85. 0 

1 

65.8 

77.4 

88.5 : 

71.4 

80.7 

89. 5 

77.0 

86. 0 

94. 4 

82.9 1 

87. 8 


The four varieties of each barley, w^heat, and rye used show a marked 
variation in diastatic power. They were all grown in the same locality 
and in the same crop year and the results seem to support Myrback's 
view that variety is a factor in determining diastatic-power diflereiices 
in cereals. 

Dormant oats, corn, and rice (tables 4 and 5) have very little dia- 
static power. Their total and free diastatic power is about the same, 
showing that it is not lack of proteinases that is responsible for their 
low amylase content, Oats seem to he somewhat higher in diastatic 

6 The term “proteinase'' as used in this paper includes all natural substances present in biological iria- 
tenals which stimulate, or liberate, amylase. 
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power than either com or rice and also show a greater Tariatioii be- 
tween varieties. 


Table 4 . — Development of total and free diastatic power ^ in degrees Lini'ner in 4 
varieties of dormant oats during different periods of extradion 


\'ariety 

Diastatic power for duration of extraction period of— 

3 hours j 

24 hours 

48 hours 

Total 

Free j 

Total 

Free 

Total 

Free 


° L. 

° L. i 

° L. 

° X. 

° X. 

® X. 

FulKhum ___ 

3.7 

4.5 ^ 

3.7 

4. 5 

3.7 

3.7 

lognld 

1.5 

1.5 : 

1. 5 

2.2 

2. 2 

2. 2 

Lee-- 

1.5 

2.2 j 

0, 2 

2,2 

1.5 

1.5 

Winter Turf 

, 7 

! 

1.5 

1.5 

2.2 

3, Ci 


> Corrected for blank values which were about 2.3° L. 


Table o. — Development of total and free diastatic poiver ^ in degrees Lintner in 
dormant co7'n and. rice during diff'ereni periods of extraction 




Diastatic i)ower for extraction period of— 

Cereal 

Variety 

3 hours 

24 hours 



Total 

Free 

Total 

Free 



° X. 

^ X. 

° X. 

= X. 

Yellow corn 

Long-husked Krug 

0.7 

none 

0. 7 

none 

White corn 

Thoini)son Prolific 

. 7 

none 

. 7 

none 

Roii^ih rice, „ ~ 

Nira 

1. 5 

1. 5 


none 

Brown rice 

do 


i .none 

i 

.7 

none 


' Corrected for blank values, which were about 2.3° L, 


Table 6 . — Development of total arid free diastatic poiver^ in degrees Lintner in 
dormant huckwheat, soybeans, sorghums, and coivpeas during different periods of 
extraction 


Materia! 

Variety 

Diastatic power for extraction period of— 

3 hours 

24 hours 

Total 

Free 

Total 

Free 

Tin Vi f 

Stil vprlmll 

° X. 

1.5 
78. 4 
57. y 
. 7 

1 M 

i 1.5 

° X. 

1.5 
78. 4 
,58. 3 
3.0 

3 ’. 0 

° X. 

2. 2 

= X. 

2. 2 

JT 11 1, IV \ > J,1 L'i U 1 ^ . — - ,, - — 

Snvbeaiis . 

Easveook 

‘ Do. 

Soreliiirii - 

Rokusim--- , . 

Milo 

56. 5 

57 . i.) 

Do 

Sharon Kafir, , 



t'owpeas 

Brabha^n . 



Do 

Iron-,. 



1 


’ Corrected for blank values, which were about 2.3° L. 


Of the sorghums and the iioncereal seeds (table 6) only the soj'beans 
possess an appreciable diastatic power. Their rnaxiinimi saccharifying 
power was developed in 3 hours or less and showed no response to 
papain, suggesting that the soybeans contain sufficient natural pro- 
teinase for^tlie liberation of their saccharifying power. The fact that 
soybeans are known to be rich in proteinases would seem to support 
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^■Ijrbiiek;s tiieoiy of the inechaDism of liberation of amylase in dor- 

■iiiant cereals. 

EFFECT OF Lx4.CTIC ACID ON LIBERATION OF DIASTATIC POWER 

Goinory (IS) used lactic acid as a means of increasing the diastatic 
power of flour. In the present investigation the effects of lactic acid 
and papain on the development of diastatic power in barley, wheat, 
and rye were compared (table 7). The concentration of lactic acid 


Table 7 . — Effect of lactic acid with and without papain on the development of cliaMaiic 
po'wer in dormant barley, wheat, and rye during dffferent periods of extraction 





Diastai 

tie power for extraction period of™ 

Cereal 

Variety 

Extractor 

3 hours 

1 25 

j hours 

50 

hours 

74 

hours 

98 

hours 




°L. 


“ i. 

° X. 

® X. 



(Water 

34.5 

37, 6 

46.9 

50.8 

51. 0 

Barley- - 

Wisconsin Wuiter. 

j Papain L. 

66. 7 

69.0 

76.4 

79.4 

77. 5 

(Lactic acid 2 . .. 

17.5 

19.0 

27.3 

31. 4 

31. 4 



[Papain + lactic acid. , 

63.7 

118. 5 

73.5 

77.5 

75. 8 




55.8 

55.8 

55.8 

59. 8 

61. 4 

Wheat. . - 

Federatiori 

1 Lactic acid 

102.0 

63.3 

105. 2 
72. 0 

104. 1 
82. 6 

104.1 

88.5 

11)4, 1 
89. 2 



[Papain -j- lactic acid. . 

103.0 

106. 2 

103. 1 

104. 1 

105. 2 


i 

1 Water 

87.7 

93.4 

IDO. 0 

103.0 

103. 1 

Bye i 

Rosen j 

1 Papain 

111.1 

112. 2 

112.2 

113,6 

112.2 

1 Lactic acid 

1 Papain + lactic acid. . . 

79.4 1 

86. 2 

93. 5 

101.0 

100.0 



104.1 

110. 2 

111.1 

116.2 

112,2 


1 1 /2-percent solution. 

■ 2 cc. of l-percent lactic acid solution added to the water (fU) cc.). 


used was 1 percent on the basis of the cereal charges used (the opti- 
mum concentration in G5mor3^A experiments) or 0.033 percent on 
the basis of the extracting solution. 

There were striking differences in the response of the three cereals 
to the lactic acid extraction. It definitely increased the diastatic 
strength of wheat and definitely decreased that of barley. In rye the 
lactic acid decreased somewhat the diastatic strength in the shorter 
pe'iiods of extraction but had no eft'ect in the longer periods. It liad no 
eft’ect when used together with papain. 

The fact that the lactic acid acted differently on the three cereals 
indicates that its action in increasing the diastatic power of wheat was 
not a direct hydrolyzing eft’ect. Its different action on barley and 
wheat, ho\yevGr, may be explained by its effect on the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of their extracts. 

The pH of the distilled water extracts was about 6.5 for wheat and 
about 5.7 for barley. Balls and Hale (3) found that the prbteinases of 
wheat had two optima of digestion, at pH 3.3 and pH 5.0, and that 
those of barley had a bi'oad pH optimum of digestion from pH 4.0 to 
7.0. Accordingly, the pH of the water extracts of wheat was definitely 
above the pH optima and the pH of the water extracts of barley wuis 
right at the optimum. The pH of the lactic acid solution (0.033 per- 
cent) used for extraction was 2.90 which is, according to the data of 
Balls and Hale, close to the lower optimum of digestion for the wdieat 
proteinases but considerably below the optimum for barley. The 
resultant pH of the lactic acid extracts (in special tests) increased 
rapidly up to about 3 hours, after wdiich it became about stationary, 
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namely, pH 4.52 for both the barley and the wheat extracts. This 
pH is close to the pH optimum of Balls and Hale for wheat, and the 
increase in diastatic power of wheat caused by lactic acid can be con- 
sistently explained b}^ its effect both on the initial and final pH of the 
extracts. But the final pH of the extracts is also close to the lower end 
of the broad optimum of digestion for barley mentioned above and 
therefore could not apparently serve as the cause of the decrease in 
diastatic activity produced by lactic acid in the barley extracts. 
However, it is possible that the decrease occurred before the pH of the 
extract reached its final value. Furthermore, when the data of Balls 
and Hale (3, table 2) are examined more closely, a possible break in the 
broad pH optimum of proteinase digestion of barley suggests itself at 
pH 4.50, which is practically identical with the final pH (4.52) of the 
barley and wheat extracts obtained on the addition of the lactic acid 
solution. 

The results obtained in this experiment, and perhaps also those of 
Balls and Hale, are not to be viewnd as definite values but merely as 
data showfing certain tendencies. This fact, however, should not 
detract from the plausibility of the explanation oft'ered. 

The lactic acid had no effect on the extraction of amylase with 
papain, probably because the latter was used in large excess. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the increase in the diastatic powMr caused 
by lactic acid is not as large as that caused by papain. 

EFFECT OF TOLUENE AND MICKO-ORGANISMS ON THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF DIASTATIC POWER 

In the study of the diastatic power of dormant seeds toluene is 
generally added to prevent microbiological activity. It is important 
to knoW' whether toluene itself exerts any stimulating or inhibiting in- 
fluence on the development of diastatic power. It is also of interest 
to study the efl’ect of the mixed microflora coming from the room 
atmosphere or from the seeds on the development of diastatic power 
when its activity is not inhibited by toluene. 

In this experiment in addition to ground barley, wheat, and lye, 
ordinary white wheat flour w'as used. The results (table 8) show 
that the use of toluene in water extracts had no effect on rye and only 
a slight effect on barley but that it had a pronounced depressing efl'ect 
on the diastatic activity of ground whole wheat and flour. 

The fact that wdieii papain was used toluene had no effect on the 
development of the diastatic power in wheat and ffoiir and also the 
fact that it had no influence on its development in lye even when no 
papain wars used, tends to show^ that toluene itself has no direct effect 
on tlie developiiieiit of diastatic power. The depression of the dia- 
static powwn in wheat and flour caused by the addition of toluene 
was evidently due to its inhibiting effect on the growUh of niiero- 
organisms. 

Jorgensen (31) stated that toluene interfered with the depression 
in the nitrogen solubility of flour caused by the bread improvers— 
potassiuiii bromate and potassium iodate. The solubility of flour 
iiitrogen, according to Jprgensen, is due to the action of proteiiiases, 
similar to the liberation of am 3 dase according to IMyrback. How- 
ever oil exam ining closely Jorgensen's data, it is apparent that the de- 
pression in nitrogen solubility caused by toluene alone is of about the 
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sume liiagiiiuide as that caiised by potassium iodate alone. It is possi- 
ble, ilieroiore, that the solubility of' the nitrogen present in the flour was 
juully duc'^ to microbiological activity and that the effect of toluene 
was li} isiiiibit this activity. 


Table ^.—Effects of toluene and papain on the development of diastatic power in 
dorma/nt barley, wheat, and rye and in ordinary wluai flour 


! 

i^Iateriai 1 Variety 

Extractor ^ 

Diastatic power for 

„^xtraetion 

) 0 ri(xi of — 

3 hours 27 hours 

51 hr:iur.s 

72 hours 

1 


“X. “X. 

°L. 

°X. 

j 

pVater -- 

31. 2 35. 6 

48. 5 

49.2 

i 

J "Water +toluen o 

30. 4 32. 4 

45.4 

45. 0 

Barley j W' isconsin W inter- 

1 Papain solution 

58. 8 fi3. 7 

76.3 

74. 1 

1 

iPapain+toluene 

58. 8 61. 7 

73. 5 

73. 5 



52. 6 52. 4 

86. 2 

94. 3 

i 

J Water+tolueiie 

54. 8 52. 4 

56. 5 

57. 5 

W'heat 1 .Federation - 

1 Papain solution. 

104.1 103.1 

106. 2 

104. 1 

j 

[PapainTtoluene 

102. 0 103. 1 

106. 2 

105. 2 


["Water. 

85. 4 90. 0 

lOO. 0 

99. 0 

1 

J"Vi"ater+to]uene 

85. 4 87. 7 

IfJQ. 0 

99. 0 

Ey'c* Rosen.., . 

1 Papain solution 

92.6 1LI3. 1 

113. 7 

108. 5 

j 

[Papain-f toluene 

102.0 108.7 

114.9 

112. 2 


[Water 

2S. 5 25. 5 

96. 1 

111. 1 


) Water+t Dluene. . . ^ 

26. 2 24. 7 

25. 0 

24. 2 

FJour 1 

I Papain solution .. 

90. 9 103. 1 

119. 0 

1 li 0 

■ 

iPapaiii+toluene 

104. 1 102. 0 

119.0 

120, S 


i Quanticy of toluene added, 10 drops. 


Ill ground wheat and in flour the increase in diastatic power caused 
by microbiological activity was almost as high as that caused by 
papain. The difference in response to microbiological action between 
wheat and flour on the one hand and barley and rye on the other 
is striking (table 8). 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEINASES AND DIASTATIC POWER IN 
WHEAT GERM, BRAN, AND FLOUR 

The results given in table 8 show also marked differences in the 
developnient of diastatic power between ground whole wheat and 
white flour. With papain or in water without toluene (subject to 
microbie action) the diastatic power of the flour after 3 da 3 ^s is con- 
sistejdtty iiigher than that of the ground wheat; \vith toluene or w'itli- 
out papain the ground wheat is more than twuce as high in diastatic 
power as the flour. In accordance with Alyrhack’s tlieoiy whole 
wheat is therefore richer in active proteinases than flour but poorer 
in amylase. 

To determine wdiether such is actually the ease, bran and germ were 
each added to floiu to the extent of 10 percent of the charges and their 
effect on the development of diastatic activity of the flour was de- 
termined (table 9). This experiinent, as w^ell as all other experiments 
unless otherwise stated, was carried out wuth the addition of toluene. 
The flour, germ, and bran were all commercial products but were not 
obtained from the milling of the same wdieat. The Lintner values 
were corrected for the values of the added bran and germ (free dia- 
static power, table 10.) The results show that the addition of germ 
increased markedly the diastatic power of the flour wdiile the addition 
of bran had but little effect. This tends to show that the proteinases 
in wheat are largeW concentrated in the germ. 
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Further tests were made determining the respective response of 
germ and bran to the added proteinase papain (table 10). It is seen 
from the _ percentage recovery of total diastatic power that the bran 
responded to the papain considerably more than did the gemij indi- 
cating that the latter has more natural proteinases than the former. 
The results also show that both the bran and the ge:rm were lower in 
total diastatic power than either the ground whole wheat or the flour 
(table 8), which is in hamiony with the fact that flour is liiglier in 
total diastatic power than whole wheat. 


Table 9. — Effed of addition of 10 percent of wheat bran and wheat germ on the 
develop ment of diastatic power in flour (duration of exiroction S /lours) 


Alaterial added 

Diastatic powtir 

Found Calculated 

j 

Increase 

Xoiie . , 

^L, ^L. 

27. 0 1 


Germ . 

44.4 i 31.1 

32.2 i 29.9 

13.3 

2.3 

Bran _ ^ „ 



Table 10. — Development of total and free diastatic power in degrees Lintiier in wheat 
bran and wheat gertri {duration of extraction 3 hours) 


Diastatic power 


Material i | 

1 Total 

1 

Free 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 

i 

i °Z. 

Germ,- I 84.0 

Bran, j 95.2 

1 

°L. 

68. 5 
56.2 

Percent 

81.5 

59.0 


THE RELATIVE PROTEINASE CONTENT OF VARIOUS SEEDS 

The previous experiments have showui that twm conditions are 
necessary for the development of diastatic powder in dormant seeds; 
namely, the presence of amylase and the presence of a stimulating 
principle wdiich, according to Myrback, consists of proteinases. 

Some of the seeds testecl (tables 4, 5, and 6) failed to develop any ap- 
preciable diastatic powder, but they also failed to respond to the added 
proteinase papain. This wmuld tend to sho'w that these seeds are 
actiially lacking in amylase. It w^as desired to test the various seeds 
studied for the proteinases responsible for the liberation of amylase. 
Flour, which is relatively poor in active proteinase but rich in amylase, 
served as a good testing medium. Accordingly, the seeds studied 
w^ere added to flour to the extent of 10 percent of the total charges 
(1.8 gm. of flour and 0.2 gm. of the respective ground seeds) and their 
effect on the development of the diastatic powder wms detemiiiied. 

The results (table 11) show that the am^dase content and proteinase 
content of dormant seeds are not correlated. Barley and lye with an 
appreciable amylase content have the low^est proteinase content of 
all seeds studied, w’^hile soybeans, also wuth an appreciable amylase 
content, have the highest proteinase content. All of the seeds stinlied 
which had a low amylase content or none at all show^ed a relatively 
high proteinase content, particularly the cowiDeas. 
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Table ll.~— Effect of addition of 10 percent of various seeds on the development of 
diastatic poicer in flour {durotion of extraction 3 hours) 


Ground seed added 

Diastatic iiow 

■‘1’ 

Found 

Calculated 

liiereafie 


211 11 


Pfreent 


31.3 

27.4 

:14. 2 

Kvp - .. . 

39. 7 

32. 4 

22. 5 

Oats -- --- 

42.4 

23. 5 

8(1 4 

Corn, vellnw „ 

36.4 

23.4 

55. 6 

Coriij white.. . .. ..... 

35. 2 

23. 4 

5(1 4 

Hicp ... ... . 

37. B 

23. 5 

BO. 0 

Buckwheat... . . 

42.0 

23. 5 

78. 7 

Soybeans . ... 

7B. 3 

31. 2 

144. 5 

Sora;hiini . 

43. 4 

23. 7 

83. 1 

Gowpeas 

52. 1 

23. 7 

119.8 





EFFECT OF SODIUM CHLORIDE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DIA- 
STATIC POWER IN CEREALS 

The total diastatic power of a plant material in this investigation 
was determined with, the aid of papain. Other proteinases also liber- 
ate amylase. Thus Chrzaszcz and Janieki (10, 11) found that trypsin 
and rennet liberated amylase in cereals, while pepsin had no effect. 
It has been found in this investigation, however, that pepsin liberates 
amylase in flour. 

Since proteinases have a solvent action on proteins, it was desired 
to determine the effect on the liberation of amylase of an inorganic 
salt such as sodium chloride which also has a solvent action on protein 
nitrogen. Chrzaszcz and Janieki {13) tested the effect of this salt on 
ripening wheats and obtained slight increases in saccharifying power. 
Ford and Guthrie {17) obtained increases of saccharifying pow'er in 
ground barley with potassium chloride. 

^ 111 this investigation the effect of a l-perceiit sodium chloride solu- 
tion was tested on barle}^, wheat, rye, and oats. The response of 
these cereals to this treatment (table 12) showed a iiiarked variation. 

The use of sodium chloride resulted in, a distinct incTease in the 
diastatic power of the wheat, in a marked decrease in the diastatic 
power of the barley, and in a small decrease in the diastatic power of 
the rye. Wliile there was an apparent increase in the diastatic power 
of the oats, the values involved are too small to indicate the tendency 
clearly. 

The effect of sodium chloride on diastatic power was tested on a 
few other vaiieties of wheat (Poole, Fultz, American Banner, Purple- 
straw) and bailey (Mekano Wase and Esaw). The results reported 
(table 12) for wheat were in a general way corroborated, but those 
reported for barley were not sustained. It is possible that the effect 
of sodium chloride on the diastatic power of barley (and perhaps also 
of the other gTaiiis) is a varietal characteristic. Anderson and Ayre 
{2) found that the variation in salt-soluble- nitrogen is a varietal 
eliaracteristic of barley. It is possible that there is a correlation be- 
tween the effect of sodium chloride on the nitrogen solubility of seeds 
and its effect on their diastatic power. 
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Table 12. — Effect of sodium chloride on the development of diastatic potoer^ in 
doruiant barley, wheat, rye, and oats 


1 

Cereal 

E.vtractor 

Diastatic power for extraotioia 
period of— 

4. hours 

24 hours 

72 hours 

Barley. 1 

Wheat .... ' 

/Water 

iSorlium chloride solution A .. 

j Water 

\Sodiuin chloride solution A 

f Water 

\Sodiuin chloride solution - 

f Water. 

40. 7 
24.5 
53. 2 
75.2 

1 S7. 4 

1 S3. 9 

i 1.5 

1 

47. 5 
2S. 5 
53. 2 
SD. 3 
94. S 
92. 1 

1. 5 1 

2. 2 

5S.3 
32. S 
59. S 
77.7 
101. 3 
92. 9 

Rye 

Oats 

\S odium chloride solution - 

2. 2 



Corrected for blank values which were about 2.3° L. 
2 1 percent. 


Attention is called to the fact that the increase in the diastatic 
power of wheat caused by sodium chloride (table 12) is less than that 
caused by papain (table 2). 

EFFECT OF PAPAIN ON TPIE DEVELOPMENT OF DIASTATIC 
POWER IN FLOUR 

Flour, as wn'is shown above, is rich in total amylase and poor in 
substances which set this amylase free. It could, therefore, serve as 
an appropriate inedium for studying the effect of different activating 
agents on the liberation of amylase. The effect of varioiis concen- 
trations of papain on the development of diastatic power in flour was 
studied first. 


T.able 13. — Eff'ect of various conceniratio7is of papain on the demlopment of dm’ 
static power in flour during diff'ereni periods of extraclmi 


Concentration of papain solution 

Diastatic power for extraciion period of— 

3 hours 

24 hours 

48 hours 

72 hours 

144 hours 

Per cent 

Nolle - ... 

■ 

26. 5 
120. 5 
120.5 
122.0 

119.0 
117.7 

111.1 
89.3 
66. 7 

1 54. 3 

i 43.5 

25. 0 
120. 5 

24. 5 

23. 3 

‘u:. ■ 

0.5 -- 

,25 - . 

122. 0 
119.0 
119. 0 
117.7 
117.7 1 
1 117.7 

i So. 5 

1 Sfi.2 

1 55. 6 




.10 . - . . 




.050 




.025 - . . 




.010 . .. 




.005 

119.0 
109, 0 
89. 3 
59.2 



.0025 

115. 0 
1Q4. 2 
02. 2 

120. 5 
116.2 
72. 0 

.0010 

,0005 


The results (table 13) show that between 0.5 percent and 0.025 per- 
cent, the concentratioii of the papain solution had no effect on the 
magnitude of the deAudoped diastatic power iii 3 hours. The Auiriation 
ill the Lintixer values obtained between the limits of these concentra- 
tions are to be considered as mere fluctuations in Anew of the fact that 
there was no further increase in diastatic power in 24 hours OA^er the 
corresponding Aualues obtained in 3 hours. EA^ideiitly all the eoiieeii- 
tratioris aboAU^ 0.025 percent Avere in excess of Avhat Avas necessary to 
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liberiite tlie niaxiiiiiim saccliarifying power in 3 hours; with the eoii- 
ceiitratioiis of papain lower than 0.025 percent the rate of increase in 
diastatic power was slowed up. With the concentration of 0.0025 
percent the inaxhniim saccharifying power was obtained in between 
72 aiicl 144 hours. With, the "^lowest concentration^ the maximum 
saceha;ri,fyiiig power had not been reached after 144 hoiii‘s when the 
experiineiit was discontinuecL 

Atteiitioii is called to the gradual decrease in the free amylase con- 
tent of the control. The values involved are small but they seem to 
be consistent, as will be seen in the following experiments. 

effect of papain on the loaf volume of bread 

The theoiy of Myrback and other workers with regard to the devel- 
opment of diastatic power in dormant cereals is completely analogous 
to the theory of Jprgeiisen and others {21, 5) with regard to the 
mechanism of the action of bread improvers. The development of 
free amylase in dorirant cereals, according to the one theory, is due 
to the action of natural proteinases which liberate the amylase by 
attacking the proteins to which it is bound; added proteinases com- 
plete this liberation. The failure of some flours to yield bread of a 
good loaf volume, according to the other theory, is due to an excess of 
natural proteinases which weaken the proteins; the bread improvers 
inhibit the action of these proteinases. By adding relatively large 
quantities of papain Balls and Hale (4) obtained completely collapsed 
breads. 

It was therefore desired to test the effect of the papain concentra- 
tions used in the previous experiment (table 13) on the loaf volume of 
breads obtained with ordinary white flour. 

The baking tests were carried out according to the standard proce- 
dure of the American Association of Cereal Chemists (i). The con- 
centrations of papain (table 14) are given on the basis of the water 
added (60 cc. of water to 100 gm. of flour). The transverse and 
longitudinal m easurements, as well as the abstract figures representing 
the products of these respective measurements, give a good idea of the 
actual gradation in the loaf volinne of these breads. There was good 
correlation between the concentration of papain and the gradation in 
the loaf volimie of the breads. The decrease in volume, as compared 
with the control loaf, occurred in all except the lowest coneentration 
of papain.' 

The fact that both the liberation of amylase and the decrease in. loaf 
volume are consistently affected by the concentration of an added 
proteinase seems to lend mutual support to the two analogous tlieories. 
It also seems that the same kind of proteins are involved in the two 
phenomena. This in turn suggests that only part of the proteins are 
involved in the liberation of amylase or in the decrease of loaf volume 
of bread. Such a possibility has indeed been advanced by Myrback 
and Ortenblad {30) with regar d to the proteins involved in the libera- 
tion of amylase, in their controversy with Chrzaszcz and Janicki {12). 
These authors contended that if Myrhack’s theory were true there 
ought to be a coiTelation between increased amylase activ^ity and the 
solubility of protein nitrogen, which, as they found, was not the case. 
According to Myrback and Ortenblad, however, it was not to be 

‘ The effect of papain on the loaf volume of bread was discussed more fully in a previous (laper ( 15 ) . 
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expected that the presumably quantitatively small mass of the amylasB 
substance would be bound to all the proteins; the solubility, therefore, 
of the correspondingly small portion of the proteins to which the 
amylase may have been bound could not be detected in the deter- 
mination of the general sohibiliU^ of the protein nitrogen. 

Table 14,— Effect of various concentraiions of papain on the loaf volume of brend 


of loaf 


ConcGUtratioii of papain solution 

Transverse 

circumference 

Longitudinal ! 
circumferenee 

Transverse ^ 
multiplied by 
longitudinal 
circumference 

Percent 

None ' .. 

Inches 

12.8 

■ Jnehe.^ 
i 10.0 

205 

(1.5 - . 

9. fi 

1 12.6 

121. 

,25 

9.8 

12. 5 

1 8. 3 

122 

1 25 

10.4 

10.8 

138 

149 

153 

.062 

13. 8 

.010 

UO-7 

1 4. 3 

.005 

11.1 

14,3 

i 15.3 

1.59 

,002 

11.9 

182 

,001 

12.5 

i 1.5, 7 

196 

.0005 

12.7 

; 16, 1 

i 205 




! These figuros are numerical expressions of the relative volume of the loaves. 


EFFECT OF CYSTEINE HYDROCHLOEIDE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF DIASTATIC POWER IN FLOUR 

Balls and Hale (4) separated from wheat a partially purified pro- 
teinase of the papainase type. This proteinase was activated by 
cysteine hydrochloride, potassium cyanide, and h 3 nlrogen sulfide. In 
following up the analogy between the theory with regard to bread 
improvers and the theory with regard to the liberation of amylase by 
proteinases, the effect of cysteine on the development of the diastatic 
power in flour was tested. 

Table 15 . — Effect of cysteine hydrochloride on the developmeni of diasiaiic power in 
'flour during different periods of extractw? 2 . 


Diastatic power for 
extraction period 


Concentration of cysteine liydrochloride 


3 h nurs 

24 hours 

None -- 

Percent 

° L, • 
22. 2 
116. 3 
115. 0 

L. 

22. 2 
12(1 5 
116. 3 

,075 - ---- 

1 96, 2 

103. 1 

.037 -- 

1 74.6 

SO. 0 





It is shown (table 15) that cysteine hydrochloride has a distinctly 
stimulating effect on the diastatic activity of the flour and that this 
stimulation is related to the concentration of the cysteine. The 
analogy between the two theories is thus sustained. 

Much higher concentrations of cysteine than of papain (table 13) 
were required to produce corresponding stimulating effects on the 
liberation of amylase. This may be analogous to the results of Balls 
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iiiui Hale fJ) who found that relatively large quantities of cysteine 
Innlrociiloriih* were required to complete the dispersion of gluten. 

^ Tile suggestion made by Balls aiicl Hale (p) that cysteine not only 
siun^es to stimulate the proteinase but that it^also affects the proteins 
directly, nmy likewise appty to the stimulation of diastatic activit}^ 
b}" this ' activator. This suggests .the possibility that the ap]:narerit 
proteinase deficiency in flour is in a certain degree an activator 
deficiency which is corrected by such substances as cysteine. 

Snider (36) found that the addition of cysteine reduced the extrac- 
tion time of barley malt from 20 hours to 3. 

EFFECT OF POTASSIUM lODATE ON THE DIASTATIC POWER 

OF FLOUR 

Accordiiig to the theory of broad improvers nientioned above, the 
action of proteinases is inliibitecl by chemical oxidaiits, such as potas- 
sium hromate and potassium iodate. Jdrgensen {2^) showed that the 
water-soluble nitrogen in flour was depressed by potassium broniate 
and potassium iodate. Balls and Hale [6) depressed the activity of 
the proteinase concentrate separated by them from wheat by per- 
sulfate, bromate, and metavanadate. 

To further test the analogy between the proteinase theories of bread 
improvenieiit and liberation of amylase^ the efl’ect of various concen- 
trations of potassium iodate on the developinent of diastatic power 
was studied. 

It is shown (table 16) that both the total depression and the rate 
of depression of the amylase activity are directly related to the 
concentration of the iodate. Slight depressions of the amylase 
activity were caused by such low concentrations as a 0.00001 mole- 
cular soliitioii of potassium iodate. Table 14 shows that relatively 
small coiicentrations of papain caused an appreciable depression in 
the loaf volume of bread and it was shown elsewhere (15) that appro- 
priate coneentrations of potassium iodate overcame this depression. 

The analogy between the two theories is again siistainecL 

Read and Haas in. opposing the theory of bread improvers 

based on the inhibition of proteinases by oxidants^ referred to the 
fact that it takes iiiuch more potassium bromate to produce a depres- 
sion in soluble nitrogen than the quantity of the oxidant required 
to produce an improvement in loaf volume. Jprgensi'ii (23) en- 
deavored to explain this apparent discrepancy. In the present 
experiments, however, the coneentrations of iodate which produced 
a ixoticeable depression in the amylase activity of flour are coni- 
parable with those used in overcoming the effect of papain in reducing 
the loaf volume of bread (16). It is not claimed tliat a high, aiiijdase 
content is the cause of decreasing the loaf volume of bread but'^tliat 
the amylase content may, yinder certain conditions, be an indicator 
of_ proteinase activity. When the amylase content is taken as a 
criterioiy not only does the discrepancy pointed out by Read and 
Haas clisap pear but there is also, in general, a consistent relation 
between the coiicentration of the iodate and the effect produced. 

The small quantities^ of iodate used again suggest that not all the 
proteins are involved in the two analogous phenomena under dis- 
cussioii but only a small portion of them. Changes in this small 
portion w^oiild not always result in changes in the total nitrogen 
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solubility wliicli could be detected by ordinary analysis^, as was 
pointed out above. 


Table 16. — Effect of various concentrations of poiassium iodaie on the developineni 
of diastatic poioer in flour during different periods of extractmi ^ 


Molal concentration of potassium iodate 

Diastatic power for extraction period of— 

3 hours 

24 hours 

48 hours i 72 hours 

144 hours 

None . - 

° L. 
23.2 
^ 11. 3 

14.3 

16.3 
20. 0 

21.4 
23. 1 

22. 7 

23 ! 2 

23. 0 , 
23. 3 . j 

“ L. 

20. 8 

3.0 
3.8 
0 . 3 
8.3 

13.0 

17.0 
18.9 

20.0 
21. 2 
21. 5 

= Z. 1 = L. 

19.2 1 19.2 

3.0 

° L. 

u.no5 


.(1025 . 

3.0 


.00125 . , 

3.S : 2.3 

4.0 ^ 2.3 

9 . S ^ 7. 6 

13.5! '11.3 

10.3 1 15.1 

19.5 I 17.1 

20. 0 1 17. 9 

21.4 i 20.0 


.00002 


.(10010 

6.0 
9.8 
12. 1 

1 A 1.3 

.()l)l)L)8. 

.00004 - _ 

.00002 

.00001 .. 

.0001105 


* Part of this tahh? was used in a previous paper (1,5, table S). 


The fact that diastatic activity of the flour continually decreased 
and tliatj with some of the lower concentrations of the iodate, the 
maximum decrease had not been reached in 144 hours shows that 
the oxidant not only inhibits the liberation of the amylase but also 
inactivates it or destroys it after it is liberated. 

EFFECT OF SODIUM CHLORIDE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DIA« 
STATIC POWER IN FLOUR 

In a previous experiment the effect of sodium chloride on the 
development of diastatic activity in cereals was tested (table 12). 
The results were not clearly defined. In this experiment the effect 
of sodium cliloride was tried on flour wdiich, as was pointed out 
above, serves as a convenient testing material because it is rich in 
amylase and deficient in proteinases. Salt is also invariabh' used 
ill bread making. The experiment was carried on in two parts for 
different intervals of time and with different samples of flour* 

Table 17 shows that sodium chloride has a cUstinctly stimiilatiiig 
effect oil the development of diastatic activity and that this effect 
is directly related to the concentration. As in the case of cysteine^ 
comparatively high concentrations of salt are required to produce 
the effect and, therefore, it is still a question whether the effect of 
the salt is on the flour proteinases or directly on the proteins. 

The consistent decrease in diastatic activity with, time observed in 
all controls (untreated flours) of the previous experiment (table 13) 
is sustained in the two controls of this experiment. The same de- 
crease is observed in the two lowest concentrations of salt. This 
suggests the possibility that there is, something in flour, in the nature 
of the sisto-substaiices of Clirzaszcz and Janicki (7, 8) 'which has a 
slightly inactivating efl*ect on amylase. It is possible that sodium 
clflnride, besides its stimulating effect on diastatic ^activii^, also 
serves as the eleuto-substances of Clirzaszcz and Janicki since this 
decrease with time is not observed vdtli the Goncentrations of sodium 
chloride above 0,025 percent. 
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I'J of various conceniraiions of sodium chloride on the developinent 
of d'mMatic pouwr in flour during different periods of extractiond 


Concentration 

Diastatic power for 

xtractioii 

)criod of — 

of sodium 
chloride 

3 hours 24 hours 

48 hours 

72 hours 

Percent 

“ L. ^ L. 

° i. 

° L. 

None 

33. 3 29. 4 

26. 7 


2.1) 

99.0 104.2 

103. 1 


1.0 

9fi.2 300.0 

101. 1 


.0 

96. 2 94. 0 

93. 5 


.25 

86. 2 S8. 5 

S7. 7 


.10 

70. 4 70. 4 

7(1. 9 


None 

21. 1 20. 2 

19. 6 

19. 7 

i .10 

66. 2 66. 2 

66. 7 

ii6. 7 

i-* .05 - 

45. 7 45. 9 

45. 9 

45.9 

.025 

34. 6 32. 7 

30. 9 

30. 9 

.01 

26. 3 24. 0 

23. 5 

23. 5 


s Part of this table was used in a previous paper (J.-J, table /,). 

To reconcile the decrease in amylase activity after it has been set 
free, with the proteinase theory, we may assume that the hydrolysis 
of the protein amylase complex is reversible. The inhibitor or sisto- 
siibstance accordingly depresses the proteinase activity, and as a 
result an equilibrium is established with a lower amylase activity. 
This is in harmony with the theory of Balls and Hale (4) according 
to which the improvement of the baking quality of some flours with 
aging is due to the depressed activity of the flour proteinases. 

EFFECT OF YEAST ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DIASTATIC POWER 

IN FLOUR 

When it was found that sodium chloride, an invariable constitueiit 
of bread, has a distinctly stimulating effect on the diastatic activity 
of flour, it was desired to test the eflect of yeast, another indispensable 
constituent of all ordinary bread, on the liberation of amylase in 
flour. The imidentified microflora ordinarily associated with flour 
w'-as sliowm in table S to be practically as effective as papain in liber- 
ating amjdase in flour. 

Two concentrations of yeast were used, one wdiich w^as comparable 
with bread on the basis of 100 gm. of floui* used in the baking of the 
“snialP’ loaf according to the procedure of the American Asvsociation 
of Cereal Chemists (0.06 gm. 3 a^ast per 2 gm. floiiF and 60 mb water), 
and one comparable with bread on the basis of w^ater used (3 gm. 
yeast per 2 gm. flour and 60 ml. ^vater). The same volume of w^ater 
(60 ml.) used in the preparation of the small loaf Avas used for the 
extraction of amj^lase in these, experiments. The tests witli yeast 
Avere made AAith and Avithoiit toluene. 

Table 18 sIioaa-s that AAdien no toluene Avas added even the Ioav con- 
centrations of yeast caused a distinct increase in diastatic actiAuty' as 
compared Avith the control to which toluene Avas added. HoAvever, 
neither the^ Ioaa’^ nor the high concentration of 3 ^east was as effective 
in stimiilating the diastatic activity of flour as the unidentified micro- 
flora associated AAith flour when its action is not suppressed by toluene 
(table 8). The probable explanation is that the 3 ^east suppressed 
the activity of the mixed microflora of the flour and that the former is 
not as effective in stimulating diastatic actiAdt 3 ?- as the latter. 
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Table 18. — Efect of yeast on the development of diastatic powev in flour during 
dijffereni periods of extraction 


Material 

A^east added 

Diastatic power 
for extraction 
period of— 

3 hours 

72 hours 

Flour. 

Grams 

['Id-toluene.- 

° L. 

26. 9 
35. 9 
31. 0 
94.3 
88.5 

0 

°L. 

24. 3 
97. 0 
32.4 
111. 1 
108. 8 
(J 

.0(1 yeast only 

■1.06 Ftoliieue 

Nd flour.- 

3. 0 yeast only. 

[3. 0 4- toluene 

3.0 veast only 


i 


This explanation is supported the fact that the high concentra- 
tion of yeast used caused practica% the same stimulatioli of diastatic 
activity in flour with and Avithout the addition of toluene which siip- 
pressecl microbic actmty in the previous experiments. Toluene also 
practically suppressed the actmty of the lower concentration of 
yeast in this experiment but was ineffective against the higher yeast 
concentration. The yeast itself had no diastatic poAver. 

The fact that tAvo indispensable ingredients of bread cause a marked 
increase in the diastatic activity of flour (salt and yeast caused a dis- 
tinct increase in the diastatic poAver of dough also) lends to show that 
the depression in Anlume of bread resulting from the addition of 
certain concentrations of papain and other proteolytic enzymes is 
not due directly to the increased am 3 flase content of the flour caused 
by these enzymes but to some other factor, probabh' to the degrada- 
tion of the proteins. The increase in ani^flase activitA^ would accord- 
inglj serve only as an indicator of proteinase activity. The relation 
of free aniAflase actiAuty to total am^dase actiAdtA" in flours should be 
indicative, in a general Avay, of their relatiA^e proteinase strength. 

EFFECT OF YEAST ON THE DIASTATIC ACTIVITY OF CEREALS 

It Avas shoAvn in a preAfloiis experiment (table 8) that mixed uniden- 
tified microflora affected Amriously the diastatic actmty of barley, 
wheat, rye, and Avheat flour. The effect of the microflora on the 
ground AAflieat and the wheat flour Avas most pronounced. The stimu- 
lating effect of yeast (table IS) on the diastatic activity of flour was 
also A^ery pronounced. 

To study further the comparison between the mixed iinideTitified 
microflora and yeast the eft'ect of the latter on the diastatic actiAuty 
of barley, wheat, and rye was tested. Three grams of yeast were 
used and no toluene Avas added to anj extractions, as the preAnoiis 
experiment had shoAAm that AAnth this quantity of 3 ^east toliiene had 
little efl‘ect. HoAvcAnu*, toluene Avas added to the controls, 

xAs indicated in table 19, the A^east stimulated appreciably the dia- 
static activity of the wheat, depressed to nearly one-half that of barley^ 
and only slightly depressed that of rye.;. T^flien the effect of the yeast 
is compared Avith that of the mixed unidentified flora (table 8) it is 
seen that the wheat Avas affected in about the same Avay^, that there 
was but a slight difference in the effects on rye, but that there Avas;% 
pronounced difference in tlie effects on barley; the imideiitified micraT 
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floro caiis-'fl a slight increase in the diastatie activity of tlie barley, 
while lise vea.st caused a pronounced decrease. It should be noted. 
howcv(‘r. tiiat while the same varieties of wheat and rye were used in 
iiir two ])arai!el tests (tables S and 19) the varieties of barley were 
djifercid.' The different response of the two barleys may, therefore, 
liavc been due to varietal characteristics. 


Tnble 19 . — Effect of yeast on ihe develop meni of diastatie power in dornumi harley, 
" whek^ and rye during different periods of exir action 



Cereal 

Variety 

Added 

yeast 

Diastatie power for 
extraction period 
of 





3 hours 

24 hours 


Tennessee W'inter- 

Grams 
/None ~ 

|3.l) 

[None . . 

V:? n 

°L. 

40. 1 

4(:). 7 

Wheat - 

Federation - 

1 

d5. 0 
54. 1 
: NO. 7 

55. 5 
74. 1 

1 97. 1 


R tTsOTI 

lo. h - 

)' N one .. - - 



1 3.(1 

74. 1*1 

8 / . 1.) 


TOTAL DIASTATIC POWER OF DORMANT CEREAL GRAINS AND 
FREE DIASTATIC POWER OF MALTS 

It was formerly believed that the diastatie activity of bailey malts 
was due to eiizynies synthesized diiri.iig germiiiatioii in the malting 
process. The present view is that the amylase is preexistent in the 
iDaiiey grains but that it is liberated or activated during germination 
The liberation of amylase in malt is consequentl}' analogous 
to the liberation of total amyla.se in dormant seeds except that in the 
former it is accomplished by proteinases or activators naturally de- 
veloped in the seed during germination. The qiiestioii coiiseqiientiv 
arose how the total diastatie activity of dormant seeds obtained by 
means of papain compared with that of malts. Syniewski (37) found 
that barley extraeted with a papain solution had a higher sacchari- 
fying power than the water extract of the corresponding barley malt. 
More recently Sallans and Anderson (S3) have also reported results 
which show' the total diastatie activity of liormaiit barleys to be nuicli 
higher than that of the corresponding malts. On the otlier hand, 
Hills and Bailey (19)^ and Chrzaszc-z and Janicki (12) fauiid tliat the 
total diastatie activity of dormant bailey is lower than the free 
diastatie activity of the corresponding malts. 

In this iiivestigation also the total diastatie power of tlie cereals 
studied wnrs compared wdth that of their corresponding malts. Tlie 
pperiiiiental malts were prepared as follows: 10 gin. of grain, placed 
ill a Petri dish between two la 3 ^ers of filter paper, were wetted with 
10 CG. of distilled water, covered, and allow-ed to stand at 50° F. for 
6 days. The germinated cereals were then dried, freed from rootlets 
and plumules, and ground. The diastatie power of the malts pre- 
pared in this compared well wdth corresponding malts prepared 
in the standard w'ay. 

It is seen (table 20) that in a general 'way the total diastatie power 
of the dormant cereals is correlated with the free diastatie power of 
the corresponding malts, but that, with the exception of two cases in 
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which the difference was very small, the free diastatic activity of the 
malts was appreciably^ liiglier than the total diastatic power of the 
doriiiaiit seeds. The results corroborate those of Clirzaszez and 
Janicki and Hills and Bailey. 

The extent of tlie increase in diastatic activity of the malts over the 
total diastatic activity of the dormant seed varies and may be a varie- 
tal characteristic. 

Hills and Baileys are of the opinion that tlie increase in saccliarifyriiig- 
activity of malts might be due to the alpha-aiiiydase which develops 
during germination. The striking increase in saccharifyirig power of 
the geriiiiiiated oats may^ be due entirely to alpha-amylase since the 
dormant oats are deficient in saccharifying power notwithstanding the 
feed that they" are comparatively" rich in proteinases, and since their 
saccharifying power did not increase when papain was added. 

EFFECT OF PAPAIN ON THE DIASTATIC POWER OF MALTS 

Hills and Baileys (./d) came to the conclusion tliat the beta-amydase 
content of barley does not increase during the nialting process. 
Papain which increases the saccharifying power of cereals, presumably 
due to their increase in beta-ainylase c?oiitent, ought accordingly to 
increase the sacchaiifyiiig pjower of malts. Indeed Hills and Bailey 
found that the addition of papain did increase the saccharity ing power 
of green malts. 

In this investigation the total and free saccharify"i:ng power of the 
diw malts obtained from the cereals studied were comparecL The 
experimental malts of the preceding experiment were used in this test. 

Table 20. — Total diastatic poicer m degrees Lintner of different varielies of dormant 
barley, wheat, rye, and oats compared ivith the free diastatic power of ike corre- 
sponding malts 


1 



T 0 1 a 1 d i a s t a t i c 

i 



power 

in dor- 

1 


Free 

mant seeds 



diastatic 
power in 
malts 



Cereal i 

Variety 

Ratio of 
D i ast at ic ' dormant 




power 

seeds to 




malt 



°L. 


Percent 


[Wisconsin Winter 

104.7 

SS. 5 

84. 5 

Barley 

1 Tennessee Winter .. 

] Tennessee Beardless Ko. 6 (C. I. 1 

93. 5 

79.4 

84. 8 


1 2746) - 

65. S 

63.7 

97.0 



126.5 

102.0 

SO. 7 

Wheat 


160.0 

113.7 

71.0 

IBaart i- 

125.0 

106. 2 

85.2 


1 Golden 

90.9 

S9.3 

90.4 


[Dakold ...... 

155.0 

104. 7 

67. 5 

Rve 

I Star 

I Rosen . - - 

128.2 

132.4 

103.1 

109.4 

80.6 
82. 7 



[Abruzzi. - 

118.4 

94.4 

i 79.6 


[Funhum 

20. 6 

3.7 

I 17.9 

Oats - 

I logold . 

23. 5 

2.2 

i 9.4 

ILee 

17.7 

1. 5 

1 8. 5 



[winter Turf . 

19.5 

3.0 

i 15.4 




It is seen (table 21) that the papain increased the saccharifying 
power of all malts except those of the oats; in these the papain caused 
a slight depression in diastatic activity similar to that caused in the 
dormant oats (table 4). The behavior of the oat malts in this respect 
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would lend support to tlie theorj^ tlmt the increase in sacclipifjing 
activity of malts caused by papain is due largely to an increase in beta- 
aniyiase in wliich oats seem to be deficient. 

Table 21 . — Total and free diastatic poiver in degrees Lintner of rnalts ohtained froin 
di^'ereni varieties of barley, wheat, rye, and oats 

I niastatic power 




Cereal 

i 

! 

Variety 

Total 

Fice 

Ratio of 
free to 
total 



°L. 

°L. 

Percent 


[Wisconsin Winter -- 

92.2 

83. 0 

90 

Barley - 


80. 6 

71). 2 

87 

[Tennessee Beardless No. 6 (C. I. 

[ 2746) 

58.8 

48. 1 

82 


f. Federation 

132. 4 

119.8 

90 

Wheat 

) Marquis 

170.9 

138.9 

81 

\ Q Cl 

144. 9 

1 04. 7 

72 


Jj aLti L'~ - 

i Golden 

93.' 0 

77! 8 

84 


[DakokL... 

137.9 

121). 0 

94 

Bye 

J Star 

122. (1 

118.3 

97 

1 Rosen 

127.4 

105. 8 

83 



104.2 

99. 0 

95 


rFulghuin 

24. 2 

25. () 

106 

i 

Oats - ! 

1 logout 

22.’ 0 

25. 0 

113 

iLee 

10. 6 

18. 1 

in 9 

1 

[Winter Turf 

1 6. B 

18. 1 

1 09 


Table 22. — Effect of age on the free diastatic poiuer of malts obtained fro77i different 
varieties of barley, ivheat, rye, and oats (duration of extraciion S hours) 



■ The increases in saccharifying power caused by papain in the malts 
of barley, wheat, and rye are consistently lower than those caused by 
papain in the corresponding dormant se^ds (tables 1 to 3). This may 
be due to the fact that the malts used in these tests were from 8 to 15 
months and it is shown (toble 22) that these malts, again with the 
exception of the oats, sustained appreciable losses in .saccharifying 
power on agipg. These losses may hare L'on sustained largely at the 
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expense of the beta-amylase content. It was shown above that the 
saccharifying power of flour extracts^ which is presumably due almost 
exclusively to beta-amylase, also decreases gradually on standing. 

The increases in saccharifying power caused by papain in the dor- 
mant seeds of the four varieties of barley studied (table 1) compare 
very well with those reported by Hills and Bailey (19) for the green 
malts of several barley varieties, especially for the 1935 crop. The 
same authors have shown that their dry malts were lower in sacchar- 
ifying power than the corresponding green malts. These two facts 
seem to support the explanation offerecl above that the discrepancy in 
this investigation between the respective increases caused by papain 
in the saccharifying power of the malts and of the corresponding dor- 
mant seeds was due to the loss of beta-amylase from the malts (luring 
storing. 

DISCUSSION 

Barley, wheat, and rye show differences in “free^’ and ^Total’’ 
amylase content between one variety and another in the same species 
and even more so between one species and another. 

The differences between barley, wheat, and rye on the one hand and 
oats, corn, and rice on the other is particularly striking. It is 
remarkable that, since the early history of its planned economy, the 
white race has selected as its staff of life barley, wheat, and rye which 
have a relative abundance of free and total amylase. 

Barley, wheat, and rye differ among themselves not only in their 
content of total and free amylase but also in the response of their 
respective diastatic activity to activation by various agents. This 
was shown particularly by the diverse effect of the acidity of the 
medium, of the unidentified microflora as well as of yeast, on the 
diastatic activity of wheat and barley. 

While no conclusion is justified from these lesults regarding the 
role of variety in the differences of the amylase content, since they 
represent only 1 year’s results, they nevertheless support the already 
overwhelming evidence that differences in amylase content represent 
varietal differences. Some observations made in this investigation 
on differences between varieties of the same cereal with regard to 
their amylase activity, if sustained, suggest the possibility that varie- 
tal differences which could not be detected by ordinary analytical 
methods are to be looked for in this biological field. Varieties may 
differ not only with respect to total and free amylase but also with 
respect to the quantitative relation of the two kinds of amylase (alpha 
and beta), to the way in which their diastatic activity is stimulated, 
to their proteinase activity as indicated by their effect on a medium 
such as flour which is rich in amylase but poor in active proteinase, and 
with respect to the optimum pH digestion of their proteinases. These 
dift'erences may be responsible for the differences in the baking quality 
of the flour produced from difthrent varieties of wheat. Differences 
in the optima of digestion of the proteinases may perhaps account 
for the fact that one variety of a cereal is sometimes more affected by 
the acidity of a soil than another variety of the same cereal. 

In the group of the sorghums and noncereal seeds there is a strik- 
ing difference between soybeans, which have a relative abundance of 
amylase, and the other seeds which have little or no amylase. The 
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presence of a i*elatiTelT large quantity of amylase in ^soybeaiis is 
soiiieivliat: surprising since they are practically devoid ol starch. It 
woiilci seern, therefore, that amylase has some other function in plant 
iiietabolisiii' besides the transformation of starch into sugar. 

The results obtained in this investigation also _ throw some liglit 
Oil the iiiechaiiism of stimulation of am^dase activity in seeds. The 
analogy between the tlieory that the so-called bread improvers in- 
liibit "the excessive proteolysis of the flour proteins_ by natural pro- 
teinases found in flour and the theory that am3dase in cereals is coin- 
biiiecl with proteins and is set free by proteinases naturally' found' in 
the cereals or added proteinases^ is clearly brought out. These tivo 
theories lend mutual support to each other. Added proteinases like 
papain, pepsin, etc., which decrease the loaf vohime of bread also 
liberate amylase in flour. Chemical oxidants which increase the loaf 
volume of bread, presumably by inhibiting the flour proteinases, also 
depress the diastatic activity of the flour. 

The analogy between the two theories is also st:rengthened by the 
identical arguments made against them by their respective oppo- 
iients. Chrzaszcz and Janicki, who oppose the theory of amylase 
liberation of Myrback, and Kead and Haas, who oppose the theory 
of Jdrgensen, claim respectively that the increase diastatic activity 
caused by proteinases is not commensurate with the increase in nitro- 
gen solubility in the case of the former theory and that the depression 
111 nitrogen solubility is not commensurate with the increase in the 
loaf volume of bread in case of the latter theory. The answer to the 
respective arguments, as wnis pointed out in the discussion of the 
coiTesponding individual experiments, is also identical: not all the 
proteins are involved in the analogous phenomena covered by the 
two theories but only a portion of them. When trhe increase in dia- 
static activity caused by proteinases, such as papain, is correlated 
with their efifect in decreasing the loaf volume of bread or when the 
increase in loaf volume of bread caused by bread improvers such as 
potassium iodate is correlated with their effect in depressing diastatic 
activity there is a direct relation betwmen the concentration of the 
causal agents and their effect in the two sets of phenomena. 

While there is a distinct correlation between decrease of loaf volume 
and stimulation of diastatic activity caused respectively by protein- 
ases, such as papain, and by bread improvers, sueli \\s potassiiim 
iodate, there is evidence which tends to show that the changes in 
amylase activity referred to are not directly responsible for the cor- 
responding changes in loaf volume. The amylase changes serve only 
as indicators of some other changes, probably of changes in the 
proteins due to the activity of the proteinases which liberate the 
amylase. 

It was sliowni that several of the seeds studied are poor in amylase 
but possess appreciable proteinase activity, wdiich wms demonstrated 
by their efl*ect in stimulating the diastatic activity of flour. This 
suggests a possible new method for the determinztion of the gross 
proteolytic activity w^hich might, in certain instances, take the place 
of the more laborious nitrogen-solubility, viscosity, or titration meth- 
ods. Similarly, the quantitative relation betw^een free and total 
amylase of a biological material may also serve under certain condi- 
tions as an indication of the proteinase strength of these materials, 
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especially of proteiiiases wlucli are factors in detei'iniiiiiig the baking 
qualities of flour. 

While most of the facts and observations brought out in this inves-. 
tigatiori favor the proteolytic mechanisms of amylase liberation siig- 
gested by Myrback and others, the effect of the noiiproteinase agents 
on the liberation of amylase could be interpreted as lending some 
support to the theory of sisto-substances and eleuto-substanees of 
Clirzaszcz and Janicki. Thus cysteine and sodium chloride could be 
considered as eleuto-siibstances while the depressing effect of aging on 
the am3dase activity of flour could be attributed to a sisto-substance. 
The character of activity" of the nonproteinase agents varies, .Cysteine, 
for instance, like the proteinases, stimidates diastatic activity and 
depresses the loaf volume of bread; the effect of aging is similar to 
that of a bread improver ; it depresses diastatic activity and increases 
the loaf volume of bread. On the other hand, sodium chloride and 
micro-organisms stimulate diastatic activity without decreasing the 
loaf volume of bread to the same extent as the proteinases. There is 
still therefore the question whether the nonprotein agents act directly 
oil the amylase and proteins or on the proteinases. Balls and Hale 
came to tlie conclusion that cysteine acts on the proteins and that 
the effect of aging is connected with proteinase activity. It is possible 
that the stimulating effect of peptone on diastatic activity which is 
Chrzaszcz and Janicki ’s strongest proof in favor of the existence of 
eleuto-substances, is in realit}^ due to its effect on microbiological 
activity. 

SUMMARY 

Dormant seeds of barley, wheat, rye, oats, corn, rice, buckwheat, 
so3^beans, sorghums, and cowpeas and also ordinaiy white flour were 
analyzed for total and free amylase. 

of the principal cereals, wheat showed the highest diastatic activity; 
lye was close to wheat and barley was considerabl3^ below wheat; oats, 
corn, and rice showed very little diastatic activit3^. 

Of the other seeds studied so3^beans showed a relativel}^ high dia- 
static power; the buckwheat, cowpeas, and sorghums had 1% very low 
saccharifying power or none. 

Each of the four varieties of barle}", wheat, and 1*3^6 showed a varia- 
tion in the amylase content. This variation was consistent for the 
total as well as for the free am3dasc. 

Tile diastatic activity developed in barley, wheat, and rye with the 
addition of papain (total amylase) was invariabl3^ higher than tliat 
developed without the addition of papain (free am3dase). Papain had 
no eff'ect on the saccharifying power of soybeans noi’ on that of the 
seeds which had a low free amylase content. 

Ordinary white wheat flour showed a much lower free diastatic 
power and a higher total diastatic power than ground whole wdieat. 

Baker’s yeast and certain common unidentified microflora increased 
the diastatic powuw of ground whole wheat and flour but had little 
effect on rye and oats; baker’s yeast decreased the diastatic power of 
barley but the microflora had little effect on it. 

Lactic acid increased the diastatic power of flour and ground wheat 
and depressed that of barley. There is a possibility that the effect of 
lactic acid is due to a shift in the pH of the respective extracts. In 
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the case of wheat this shift is toward the optimum digestion of the 
ivheat proteins; in the case of barley it is away from that optimum. 

Sodiiiiii chloride increased the diastatic power of wheat and flour 
and decreased that of barley nand rye. In flour the liberation of 
amylase was related to the concentration of the salt. 

There is eyidence that the effect of lactic acjd, microbiological 
activity,, and sodium chloride on the diastatic activity of the cereals 
varies with the variety of the cereal. 

There is evidence supporting the theory on the mechanism of libera- 
tion of amylase in cereals advanced by Myrback and others; namely, 
that tlie amylase is combined with proteins and is liberated by pro- 
teinases naturally found in cereals or by added proteiiiases. 

A clear analog3^ is established between the theory with reference to 
the mechanism of the liberation of amylase in cereals by proteinase 
activity and the theory with reference to mechanism of action of the 
bread iinprovers; namely, that the chemical oxidants inhibit the degra- 
dation of the flour proteins by proteinases naturally found in it. 
There is evidence that the same kind of proteins and proteinases are 
involved in the two analogous phenomena. The two theories mutually 
support each other. 

The decrease of the loaf volume of bread and the liberation of 
ani^dase in flour were respectively correlated witli the same concen- 
trations of papain. 

Potassium iodate, which is used as a bread improver, depressed the 
diastatic power of flour; the depression was correlated with the con- 
centration of the iodate. 

C^T^steine, like sodium chloride, stimulated the diastatic activity in 
flour, the stimulation being related to the concentration of the stim- 
ulant. However, cysteine decreases the loaf volume of bread, while 
sodium chloride does not, which show's that there is some difference 
in the mode of action betw'een these two nonprotcinase stimulants of 
diastatic activity. 

Flour was found to be rich in amylase and poor in active proteinases. 
It w'as also found to be a good medium for testing the effect of pro- 
teinases and for the estimation of proteinases in other plant materials. 

By using flour as the testing material it wnis found that the pro- 
teinase content in plant materials wms not correlated with their amylase 
content. Barley and rye w^ith a relatively high amylase content showed 
the lewdest proteinase content of all the seeds studied. Of the principal 
cereals, oats, which have a relative!}^ low' amylase content, had the 
highest proteinase content. Of all seeds studied soybeans, with a high 
amylase content, had also the highest proteinase content. The next 
highest proteinase content was that of cow^peas, which have a low 
amylase content. Wheat germ and bran have a lower total amylase 
content and higher proteinase content than flour. The germ had a 
higher proteinase content than the bran. 

The free diastatic power of the malts prepared from cereals was 
higher than the total diastatic power of the same dormant cereals. 
Papain increased the diastatic powder of these malts. 

The experiniental malts prepared from barley, wdieat, and rye lost 
part of their diastatic strength with aging. 

Apparently the increase in free diastatic power of malts over that 
of the corresponding cereals is due largely to an increase in alpha- 
amylase. 
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PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY OF SUGARCANE AFFECTED 
WITH CHLOROTIC STREAK ‘ 

E. V. Abbott, pathologist ^ Division of Sugar Plant rnvestigations, Bureau of 
Plant IndMstry^ Soils ^ and Agricultural Engineering, Agiucultural Research 
Administratiori, United States Department of Agriculture, and John E. Sass, 
associate professor and cooperaior in botany, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

INTRODUCTION 

Clilorotic strealv is one of tlie least understood diseases of siigarcaiie. 
Potentially it is of considera-ble economic importance, since it is known 
to cause a marked reduction in the germination of plant cane and 
ratoons; this effect, together with the later stunting of growth, results 
in severe losses in tonnage. Such losses have occurred in localized 
areas of Louisiana, where infection reached a fairly high level before 
control measures were institiiteck The history of the discovery and 
relativel}^ rapid spread of the disease in that State conforms to the 
pattern for virus diseases, and the proof that it is transmitted by the 
leafhopper DrasculacM^hala jjortola (Ball) “ not only throws light on the 
spread of the disease but also gives strong indication that it is caused 
by a virus. However, in earlier work Carpenter ^ interpi‘eted certain 
bodies foiind in association with chlorotic streak as fungi. In the 
present study of the pathological histology of the disease an oppor- 
tunity was aft’orded to search again for organisms that might be 
associated with it. 

The most reliable diagnostic symptom of the disease is the appear- 
ance on the leaves of chlorotic streaks, which vary in length from a few 
millimeters to nearly the entire length of the leaf. The streaks are 
distinguished from other streaks occurring on sugarcane leaves b^^ 
their broken, wavy, irregular margins. Abnormal stiftuiess and 
straightness of the foliage, especially of young plants, and reddening of 
vascular bundles in the stalks, particiilaily in the nodal region, fre- 
Ciuently occur in diseased plants. However, these symptoms have 
not been sufficiently differentiated from similar effects produced by 
other causes to be relied upon for positive identification of chloratic 
streak in the absence of the characteristic streaks. 

Chlorotic streak apparently is not a completely systemic disease. 
All aerial parts of the plant may be aft'ected to some degree at one 
time or another, but there is evidence that many plants are not com- 
pletely invaded, and, even after the disease has developed, apparently 
coiiipiete recovery may oecur.^ In a disease of siich erratic beluivior, it 
is particulaiiy desirable to ascertain the sequence in its histological 
development with respect to the tissues affected. This study of the 
pathological histology of sugarcane affected with the disease was 
undertaken as an aid to a better understanding of its nature and its 
efl‘ects on the plant. 

' Received for publication June 17. 1943. 

Abbott, E. V., and Ingram, J. W. transmission of chlorotic streak of sugar cane by the leaf 
HOPPER PBAECULACEPHALA PORTOLA. (Phytopath. note) Phytopatholof?y 32: 99-100. 1942. 

s Carpenter, C. W. a chytrid in relation to chlorotic streak of sugar cane. Hawaii. PlantBrs’ 
Rec. 44: 19-33, illus. 1940. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Tlie C. P, 29/320 variety of sugarcane was used in most of this 
work. Material was taken from the dormant and sprouting axillary 
buds, ifoiiiig shoots, old stems, and leaves of diseased and healthy 

plants. 

The principal killing fluids used were fornialin-apflic-alcohol 
(F. A. A.), Bouin, and various modifications of Nawphiii’s formula 
(Craf). Although all of these yielded generally satisfactory sections, 
the Craf formulas gave the best preservation of cells. For basic 
fixation the Erlicki-Zirkle formula was used. 

The dehydrants and solvents used in various combinations were 
acetone, ethyl alcohol, ethyl ether, chloroforna, tertiary butyl alcohol, 
anhydrous dioxane, and xylol. Progressive infiltration in Parowax 
was followed by casting in commercial Tissuemat or in a similar 
matrix compounded with gum rubber, beeswax, and paraffin. The 
hot-celloidin and cold-celloidin methods were also employed. 

Of the various stains and combinations used, iron-alum haematoxy- 
lin and safranine and fast green were preferred. The specific methods 
used are indicated in the text and in some of the explanations of plates. 

HISTOLOGICAL STUDIES 

BUD 

xAxillary buds were taken at random from mature, field-grown, 
diseased stalks and embedded as just described. Sections from most 
of these showed no histological abnormalities when compared with 
healthy material. Some of these buds may not have been invaded 
by the disease, since it is knowm that buds on diseased stalks may give 
rise to apparently healthy plants. However, from the large number 
of buds studied and their random selection from many stalks, it may 
be assumed that at least some of them were invaded and would have 
produced diseased plants. 

In some buds there were marked pathological disturbances. Several 
or all of the differentiating leaves showed necrosis in varying degrees, 
and in some leaves large necrotic cavities had developed (pL 1, A, B). 
Necrosis was accompanied by the abundant production of a cl ark- 
staining gum. The gum filled the cavities as an amorphous mass or 
was in the form of spherical globules of varying size, some of which 
assumed a pelliclelike covering resembling a wall. The presence of 
these spheres in a necrotic strand is sho^vn in plate 1, Cj 1), Some 
are teardrop-shaped; others are rounded and have a wall-like covering. 

Frequently the necrosis was initiated in the epidermis of the adaxial 
surface of the differentiating leaves, and sometimes it extended for 
some distance along the epidermal layer with only slight penetration 
into the mesophyll (pi. 2, A), Often, however, the mesopliyll was 
involved along with the epidermis, and in some leaves the necrotic 
condition was limited to the parenchyma. 

It is improbable that a bud showing as severe necrosis as that 
illustrated in plate 2 would germinate, and since one of the effects of 
chlorotic streak is the suppression of germination of the buds on 
planted cuttings and ratoons, it may be assumed that the failure to 
germinate is at least partly the result of the necrotic condition de- 
scribed. On several occasions, buds from diseased stalks that had 






A, Necrotic area in a diseased bud, initiated in the epidermis and extending into 
parenchyma; arrow indicates plasmodiumlike extrusion from one cell into 
another. X800. B, Unstained fresh section of stem tissue prior to dehy- 
dration, showing clumps of a translucent, granular substance resembling 
plasmodiumlike bodies. X800. C, The section shown in B, after dehy- 
dration in dioxane; note the almost complete dissolution of the substance. 
X800. Similar dissolution occurred in several fat solvents, particularly in 
xylol. 
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failed to germiiia.te after several days’ incubation at 35“^ to 36^ C.j 
wliicli is optimum for germination of sugarcane^ were found, on. 
sectioning, to have necrotic areas, 

LEAF 

A Iristological study was made of the progressive development of 
the leaf streaks from their incipiency to necrosis. Stained sections of 
einhtalded material were used for the study. The streaks may make 
their first appearance on a leaf at am"^ stage of development, from the 
time it unfolds from the spindle until senescence. At first the streaks 
are very faint chlorotic lines with irregular margins, but they may 
increase rapidly in size until they exte.nd most of the length of the leaf 
and may broaden to ap proximal el}^ half an inch in width. Within as 
few as 7 days the centers of the streaks may become necrotic. Fre- 
quently, however, the streaks enlarge very little from their original 
size, remaining small and faint throughout the life of the leaf; and 
many of the streaks that do increase in size do not become necrotic. 
The streaks retain the characteristic irregular margins, regardless of 
the size they attain. 

Leaves of germinating buds and of young shoots were studied to 
determine whether incipient streaks could be detected prior to the 
unfolding of the leaf. In the material studied, plastid development 
appeared to be normal and no marked tissue abnormalities were recog- 
nized at this stage. 

Some leaves on diseased plants, particularly the first leaves pro- 
duced, do not develop well-defined streaks but have an over-all 
^^scalded” appearance, with poorly defined chlorotic areas. Fre- 
qiientl}^ the tips and margins of the leaves become dried. In the field, 
this is particularly noticeable during prolonged dry weather in the 
spring, when the plants in areas of high infection may have a scorched 
appearance. 

In these ^^scalded” leaves, as in the prominently streaked areas of 
other leaves, the chloroplasts are markedly reduced in number, size, 
and staiiiability. In some cells of the mesophyll the protoplast may 
be clumped into a dark-staining mass. Thickening of the walls of 
mesophyll and epidermal cells, a process that also precedes necrosis in 
the streaked areas, may occur. Similar histological disturbances may 
develop in the bundles. Walls of either phloem or xylein, or both, 
may be abiiormall}^ thickened, and both may show various amoiiiits of 
a gumlike deposit. It is only in the “scalded” leaves that an abnormal 
condition of the phloem has been observed in advance of necrosis in 
the mesophyll. 

The streaks may appear on only one or on several leaves of a diseased 
plant. In Louisiana it is comparatively rare for all the leaves of a 
plant to exhibit the symptoms at one time, and there may be periods 
in the life of a diseased plant during which it is symptomless so far as 
the leaf streaks are concerned. 

Chloroplasts in the incipient streaks show a distinct reduction in 
number and size, a loss of stainability, and pronounced clumping as 
compared with chloroplasts in the adjacent tissues. Frequently the 
thickness of the streaked portion of the leaf is also reduced, and there is 
a tendency toward excessive binttleness of these areas when micro- 
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tomeci. As the streaks increase in size^ there is an extension of the 

area with reduced chloroplasts. 

Necrosis begins with the disorganization of the protoplast, culmi- 
nates as a rule in the darkening and dissolution of the cell wall, and is 
accompanied by a heavy deposition of gum. In fixed material the 
entire ceil contents may be clumped into a dark-staining mass 
(pL 3, E), Usuaily the mesophyll or the border parenchyina is 
aftected in advance of the vascular tissue, although in some i,nsta]:ices 
bundles showing marked necrosis are surrounded by apparently 
normal tissue, except for the reduction in the number and size of 
chloroplasts. 

As necrosis proceeds, the cell walls become wrinkled in outline and 
presently collapse, but as a rule they do not rupture until necrosis is 
far advanced. Splitting of the leaf along the necrotic streak may 
occur, although the streak ma}^ remain intact during the life of the 
leaf. 

In the affected cells of necrotic leaf tissue there is usually profuse 
giimmosis. The gum is apparently of the same nature as that 
oecuiTing in the stems. Some of the cell incliisioiis consist of spherical 
globules of vai-ying size, some of which may develop a pelliclelike outer 
layer resembling a wall (pi. 3, E, F). Some of these bodies oeeur in 
apparently normal tissues of the diseased leaf. Regardless of size and 
of their apparent resemblance to definite organized bodies, however, 
the contents of these bodies have been found to be uniformly homo- 
geneous, with no evidence of nuclear struct uiv. 

Other intracellular inclusions, the origin of which is less obvious, 
occur in the diseased leaves. Two of these in a bulliform cell are 
shown in plate 3, f7. 

STEM 

Several hundred single-bud cuttings were made from both diseased 
and healthy stalks; the latter were treated with hot water at 52° C. for 
20 minutes to insure freedom from the disease, and were gei'minated in 
steamed soil in the greenhouse. Material for embedding was talven 
at the time of einergence of the shoot from the soil, wlieii the shoots 
were 6 to 8 inches tall from the dewlap, and again when they were 12 
to 18 inches tall. At this last stage no histologically mature inter- 
nodes had emerged above soil level. 

Tissues of the growing point and young internodes of diseascMl 
shoots appeared to be normal. Evidence of the presence of tlie 
disease was not found until iiiternodes of the shoot approached his- 
tological maturity. In these internodes necrotic strands in the pitli 
parenchyma were observed, in some inst.ances involving only a few 
cells, but in others extending for some distance through the pareiN 
chyma. Necrosis was also found sporadically in the pith parencliyiiia 
of mature field-grown stalks (pi. 3, A, J5), in which a partial or com- 
plete dissoliitipn of the cell wall occurred. In regions having ex- 
tensive necrosis of parenchyma, the bundles remained as islands of 
apparently normal vascular tissue enclosed in necrotic parenchyma. 
This is similar to the_ pattern of necrosis observed by Sartoris ^ in stem 
necrosis of nonparasitic origin and suggests that the development of 
necrosis may follow the same general course regardless of cause. IJii- 

S Saetobis, G. B, NECROTIC STRIPES IN SUGARCANE. Jour. Heted. 31; 515-520, illus. 194D, 




A, Bj Necrosis of parenchyma of mature, field-grown stalks. X900. C, Spherical 
bodies In a bulliform cell of a diseased leaf at some distance from a streak. 
X320. D, Dark-staining, spherical bodies in t he nodal region of young dis- 
eased shoots. X900. Ey Necrosis in leaf tissue, showing collapse of the 
mesophyll cells surrounding a large bundle; the sheath cells are also collaps- 
ing, and deposit of gum is shown in the conductive elements; arrow indicates 
a spherical, “walled” body. X400. Enlargement of a iiecrotic area 
similar to that in E, showing a spherical body. X800. 
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like tlie condition found in tlie leaf, general necrosis of stem biindles 
was not obseiwed. 

Necrosis is associated with the production of abundant deposits 
of materials of undetermined character, which, for convenience, will 
be termed “gummy substances^’ These gums may occur as inter- 
cellular masses or strands of homogeneous materials, yellowish or 
reddish in the unstained condition and stainable with safranine; 
Necrotic cavities of intercellular origin, which eventually in crude a 
zone of collapsed parenchyma, are filled with the gum, occiiiTing either 
as irregular masses and strands (pi. 3, A, B) or as discrete globules. 
The gum may be completely amorphous or it may exhibit some stri- 
ation and minute granularity. Occlusion of xylem eleiiients often 
occurs, and less frequently of the phloem also. In view of the varying 
clegTees of gum organization, from amorphous masses to sharply 
delined globules, the gummosis shown in plates 1, 2, A, and 3, A, 
may well be of essentially the same character. 

A further advance in the apparent organization of secretions is 
exhibited by intracellular spherical bodies of tlie same nature as those 
observed in the leaves (pi. 3, H). In size they range from minute dots 
to large splieres that nearly fill the cell. The}^ resemble the gum 
globules just described but have a more pronounced pelliclelike 
covering, Many of the bodies have protuberances, which, in fresh 
material, bear a superficial resemblance to budding or germination. 
Bodies of essentially identical structure are known, to occur in leaves 
of various hosts infeeted with several species of rust. Although they 
are found most frequently in the nodal region, their distribution is not 
limited to any particular portion or tissue of the stalk. One or several 
may occur in a cell and ma}^ lie close to the nucleus without any 
evident effect on it. Rarely the nucleus partially surroiuids the body^ 
although not coming in direct contact with it, but this may be a mere 
physical aceommodatioii to the presence of a foreign substance. The 
inclusions stain readily with safranine, iron-alum haematoxyliii, and 
gentian violet, but are not stained h}^ the Feulgen technique. In 
spite of their reaction to most nuclear stains, however, their contents 
are uniformly homogeneous, with no iiidication of a nuclear striictiire. 
Dufrenoy’s description of coaeervates suggests these bodies, except 
that in the present study they have not been found in plants known 
to be free of chlorotic streak. 

One pliase of the study reported here was concerned with a search 
for a tangible causal organism; therefore, no intensive effort was 
made to demonstiaite the cellular inclusions and abm)!'malities 
known to be associated with some virus diseases. Such stiulies are 
now in pj’ogress. The only abnormality to be reported at ])r(‘seut is 
tlie presence of marked attenuations and lobes on nian}^ of the luiclei 
in diseased tissues. Although the nuclei of healthy tissues exhibit 
some small, pointed processes, the ineideiice of lobing, forking, and 
bizarre-shaped nuclei is much greater in diseased plants. 

In the lower internodes of many diseased stalks, and particnlaiiy 
in those below the soil level, there are sporadic acciiiiuilations of 
clumps oi‘ strands of a gelatinous siibsta,nce, which, in the fresh 
material, suggests organized plasmodiumlike bodies. Some of these 


« DUFRENOV, J. YACUOEAR INCLrsrONS IN CELLS or SUGAR CANE AFFECTED WITH CHLOROTIC STREAK. 
(Abstract) PlrN'topallialogy 32; 3. 1.942. 
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a.re spherical, some are elongate and siimous, and some are highly 
irregiiiar in outline. In size they vary from small spheres to clumps 
of globules that appear to fill some cells. In its more granular texture 
and by the presence of many small^ dark, highly refractive particles, 
this substance differs from the amorphous masses and discrete splieri- 
cal globules of gum described previously. Some of t.lie clumps are 
translucent; others are dense, dark-colored, and opaque. Tlie}^ occur 
ill the pith parenchyma and in vascular tissues of the stems, more 
abundantly in t'oung shoots than in old stalks, but tliey have not 
been observed in the leaves; nor have they been found in plants 
known to be free of chlorotic streak. These bodies appear to be 
similar to those interpreted by Carpenter ' as cliytrids. 

Numerous attempts were made to preserve these bodies by the 
paraffin and celloidin methods. Freehand sections were killed and 
examined as wet mounts in the killing fluid. The plasmodiimilike 
bodies were located, and the dehydrating agent was introduced iiiider 
one side of the cover glass and drawn through with blotting paper. 
The graded dehydrating series customarily employed in tlie paraffin 
process was used. The bodies were thus under observation during 
the entire process of dehydration and transfer to the paraffin solvent. 
By selecting fields of view having distmetive features, siicli as the 
series of trachea in plate 2, B, C, it was possible to locate and photo- 
graph the same field at any stage of the process, even after tlie slide 
was subjected to an interval in the oven. 

Ill these experiments, some shrinkage of the plasmodiiimlike mate- 
rial occurred in formalin-acetic-alcohol, but the substance rcmniined 
intact through prolonged storage in these fluids. It persisted during 
dehydration with ethyl alcohol, tertiary butyl alcohol, and dioxane, 
but disappeared almost completely in xylol, chloroform, and ethyl 
ether; and in anhydrous dioxane at 53“^ C. In some instances, frag- 
ments of the material persisted until paraffin infiltration was begun, 
but they disappeared completely during infiltration at 53°. Tlie slow 
process of embedding in cold celloidin was also tried, and in some 
instances the substance was preserved. However, in the sections ciit 
froni this embedded material, the depositions disappeared when the 
stained slides were cleared in xylol. 

The teeliniqiies used in this study pi*eserve witli satisfactory 
the plasmodia and nuclei of Synchytrimn^ P?u^modiop/M)/'a, and some 
other Myxomycetes. It is improbable tliat all stages of th(‘ life his- 
tory of a thalloid patliogen in chlorotic streak could have eluded the 
present in ves t igat or s . 

When fresh or preserved sections were stained with sa.franiue and 
fast green, the saf ranine was not retained by the bodies described 
above; the green dye was taken up to about the same extent as by tlu^ 
host cytoplasm, and a metallic sheen was imparted to the dark pa;rtich‘.s 
within the masses. There was no evidence of .nuclear structviire in tlie 
masses in either freehand or fixed material. In freeliand sections 
stained with Sudan III, the masses took on the brilliant color of the 
dye. This, together with its solubility m fat solvents, suggests that 
the material niay be fatty. While this material has not been definitely 
identified, it is apparent from the evidence presented that it is non- 
living, and it is believed to be a product of the metabolism of diseased 
plants rather than a causal agent. 


^ See footnote 3, p. 201. 
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SUMMARY 

A study was made of the pathological histology of buds, leaves, 
and stems of sugarcane afl'ected with chlorotic streak. Some axillary 
buds from diseased stalks showed no histological abnormalities; others 
exhibited varying degrees of necrosis of epidermis and mesophylL 

Development of the characteristic streaks on the leaves resulted 
in marked reductions in the number, size, and stainability of the 
chloroplasts in the mesophyll and chlorophyll-bearirig biindle-sheatli 
cells. When necrosis developed in these streaks, it was initiated in 
the mesoplydl and involved the vascular bundles only after destruc- 
tion of mesophyll tissue was far advanced. In diseased leaves having 
a ^'scalded’' appearance, but lacking the distinctive streaks, thicken- 
ing of the walls and gummosis sometimes occurred in the xylem and 
phloem in advance of, or simultaneoiisly with, similar degeneration 
in the mesophylL 

Necrosis of parenchyma tissue of stems was found sporadically. 
Gummosis of the conductive elements was common, but no other 
abnormalities were observed in these tissues. The gumlike material 
ma}^ be completely amorphous; it may exhibit some striation and 
minute granularity ; or it may be aggregated into spherical or teardrop- 
shaped globules. 

Spherical intracellidar bodies that stained deeply with safranine 
and iron-alum haematoxylin were found in stems and leaves of dis- 
eased plants. Although some of these had a pelliclelike covering 
resembling a wall, their contents were homogeneous, with no indica- 
tion of nuclear structure. 

Accumulations of a gelatinous substance, frequently resembling 
organized bodies, were observed in the stems of some diseased plants. 
The material was soluble in ether, xylol, dioxane, and chloroform, 
but not in ethyl alcohol, and stained brilliantly with Sudan III, 
indicating a fatty chemical character. 

The various types of gummosis and the bodies exhibiting some 
degree of struetiiral organization are believed to be products of the 
metabolism of diseased plants, rather than causal agents. 




THE Ms2 a Vi„ linkage GROUP IN SORGHUM ' 


By J. C. Stephens, associate agronomist^ Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases^ 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural 
Research Admrttisfratioji, United States Department of Agricidture, and J. R. 
Quinby, supcfinlcndent, Substation A^o. 12, Texas ExgKriinent Sta- 

tion, and agoit^ Division of Cereal Crops a7id Diseases 

INTRODUCTION 

The iiiale-sterile character in sorghum {Sorghum mdgare Pers.) offers 
the most feasible method yet devised of producing first-generation 
hybrid seed in large quantities and of thus utilizing the hybrid vigor 
found in certain sorghum crosses for obtaining high ^fields. SincB 
male-sterile plants obviously are not self-propagating and the char- 
acter must be maintained in a heterozygous condition, all pollen- 
producing segregates must be removed from the seed-parent variety 
growing in a crossing block. Such plants must be destroyed before 
any pollen is slied, and the earlier they can be removed from competi- 
tion with the ultimate seed-producing plants the greater will be the 
aci'e yield of hybrid seed. Any easily recognized plant character that 
is closely associated with male sterility by genetic linkage would 
permit the removal of most of the pollen-producing plants before the 
pollination stage is reached. Data are presented to show the associa- 
tion of factor pairs for awnless and awned lemmas and for green and 
viresceiit-yellow plants with the male-sterile factor pair, M.SAns 2 . 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Male sterility in sorghum was reported by Rangaswami Ayyaiigar 
and Poimaiya (f)^ and by Stephens (i5), in 1937. In each case 
anthers were devoid of pollen but stigmas were receptive; monogenic 
inheritance was observed with male sterility recessi ve ; and the symbols 
Msms were used for the factor pair involved. Karper and his asso- 
ciates {9) reported two additional male steriles and designated them 
msz and ms^^ but they gave no data regarding inheritance. 

In the cross Dwarf inilo X feterita, Vinall and Cron {18) reported 
the Fi uiia-wned and a segregation of 3 awnless to 1 awned in the F 2 . 
Sieglinger et al. ( 14 ) tP^st^^i’ibed niilo as strong-awned, feterita as 
tip-awned, and the Fi as weak-awned and found that the segregratioii 
was 1 slrong-awned, 2 weak-awned, and 1 tip-awned in. the P 2 of 
(3rosses between strong-awned and tip-awned varieties. They con- 
sidered strong-awned partly dominant to tip-awned. In crosses in- 
volving awnless and either tip-awned or strong-awned they found 
the awnless condition to be almost completely domiiiant in the Fi . 
They reported 3 : 1 segregations in the F 2 with awnless dominant. 

1 Receiv(Mi for publication June 2B, 1943. CooperatiYc investigations of the Division of Cereal Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, and the Texas Agrieultiiral Experi- 
ment station at Substation No. 12, Chillicothe, Tex. Technical Series No. 777, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Eield and office avssistanee was furnished by personnel of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Official Project No. 265-1-66-60. 

- Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 217. 
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To explain tlieir results they suggested multiple allelomorphs and 
used the sjuiibols ^/L 4 (awnless), aa (strong-awned), and (tip- 

awiied) for the factors involved. They also recognized homozygous 
weak-awned strains but did not report on the inheritance of this type 
of awn development. Kamanathan {12) reported short awns domi- 
nant to long awns, and Karper ( 6 ?) and Sieglinger {IS) reported 
awnless dominant to awned. 

Eangaswami A 3 ^yangar and Reddy {2) reported a type of stigma on 
which the brushy or feathery branches occupied only the lower third 
of the axis while the upper two-thirds was devoid of branches. They 
found basal-feathered stigmas to be recessive to normal, or full- 
feathered, with monogenic inheritance [S). They also ^ported that in 
most groups of sorghum leaf tips are hairy but that in a few groups 
they are usually glabrous {4). Hairy leaf tip was a monogenic domi- 
nant to glabrous leaf tip. In crosses where both pairs of characters 
were brought together in the coupling phase, these workers found 
linkage with 25 percent crossing over. The factors for each of the 
characters were also linked with those for awns. In the P 2 i'^nd P 3 
populations crosses with leaf tip hairy vs. glabrous and awns absent 
vs. present gave 43 percent crossing over in the repulsion phase, and 
crosses with awns absent vs. present and stigmas full-feathered vs. 
basal-feathered gave 18 percent crossing over. These data established 
the existence of a linkage group that includes the factor for the 
presence of awns, with percentages of crossing over between successive 
factor pairs in the following order: Awns (18) stigma feathering (25) 
leaf tip hairiness. Each pair of this group was reported to be inde- 
pendent of factors for plant color (Pp), wholeness of grain color {Ww), 
and hairiness of nodal band. Sieglinger (IS) reported awns indepen- 
dent of seed-color factors in the F 2 of a Blackhull kafir X darso cross, 
and Stephens and Quinby found no association of awns with members 
of the Q B Os {16) and D Rs P {17) linkage groups. 

A number of chlorophyll-deficient types, ranging from those with 
weak zygotes, some of which fail to emerge, and from albinos lethal as 
soon as endosperm food reserves are exhausted, to pale greens that can 
hardly be separated from normal siblings, have been reported in 
sorghum. Karper and Conner {8) designated two virescents found in 
Blackhull kafir 2 ;i and and showed data indicating monogenic 
inlieritance in each case. A third chlorophyll deficiency, described in 
the text as pale yellow hut in the summary as virescent, was assumed 
to be a simple recessive. This virescent was later ( 6 *) designated 'ih ami 
reported independent of seedling red stem {Rs), Wi and 'W 2 (albinos), 
and P 2 (lethal-yellow seedling). In 1935, Karper (7) reported six 
virescents obtained from X-rayed seed, and these are the six for which 
Martin {11) used the symbols Vz to ^g, inclusive, with the data credited 
to Quinby and Karper. The symbols for the X-ray virescents should 
have been reported to Martin as ^4 to inclusivE^. It has not been 
determined definitely that no duplications occur within this series. 

DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS 

MALE STERILITY 

In typical expression, anthers of male-sterile {ms 2 ms 2 ) plants are 
one-half or less the size of normal anthers and do not contain pollen 
(fig. 1 , A and B). Though readily located in normal siblings, no pollen 
mother cells could be found in male-sterile plants, indicating that 
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FiGtrRE l.— Flowers of norma, 1 (A) and male-sterile (B) Texas B la ckluill kafir, 
showing relative size of anthers. Panicles of normal (C) and male-sterile (B) 
Texas Blackhull kafir. Note pointed apex of Z). 
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action of the gene takes place before the formation of pollen mother 
cells. However, in occasional populations the anthers do reach a more 
advaiiced stage, and in at least three of the populations grown, 
scattered noriiial flowers have been observed on male-sterile panicles. 
In the Texas Blackhull kafir stock, male-sterile panicles are distinctly 
more pointed than normal panicles, so that one can make fairly 
accurate separations of phenotypes by observing panicle shape as 
heads are exserted from the upper sheaths (fig. 1, C and D ) , (3rdiriarily 
the panicle of Blackhull kafir growui under favorable conditions has 
a rachis 60 to 80 percent of the total panicle length, terminated by a 
cluster of branches {19). The pointed appearance of the male-sterile 
panicle results from a longer rachis and shorter rachis branches toward 
the tip than is common in the normal panicle. This distinction is less 
apparent in many stocks with panicles of other shapes. Otherwise the 
phenotypes are similar in appearance, except for more side branching 
on male-sterile plants because of incomplete fruiting in the main head 
(fig. 2). Wind and insect pollinations result in producing seed in 
unbagged male-sterile panicles, but the amount produced varies 
considerably. 

AWNS 

In recording the results of this, investigation, long awns were con- 
sidered recessive. Most of the populations segregated in the ratio of 
3 absent (not showing above apices of glumes) to 1 long. No attempt 
was made to determine the character of awns not exposed. In a few 
crosses, where awns were tip, short, and long, the first two classes 
were recorded together because they were often hard to separate, 
whereas phenotypes with long awns were easily recognized. 

VIRESCENCE 

Since nine previously reported virescents in sorghum have been 
designated Di to rs, inclusive, and correction for the duplication ex- 
tends the series to the symbols Fio'^’io are used for the factor pair 
responsible for the green and virescent phenotypes reported here. In 
stocks in which the character is well expressed, the virescent seedlings 
emerge a rich yellow to a greenish yellow, in sliarp contrast to normal 
green seedlings, and successive leaves emerge yellow. At alater stage, 
which varies considerably with the stock and growing conditions l)ut 
usually is the stage when three or four leaves are out, the tii) of tlu‘ 
lower leaf begins to turn green and the green color gradually t^xtc^mls 
to successive leaves up the stalk and to the bases of the blades and 
sheaths. Often the panicle emerges greenish yellow, but shortly aft,(u- 
emergence the plant becomes entirely green and cannot b(‘ distin- 
guished from normal siblings unless new growth in the form of tillei'S 
or branches is present. 

Expression of virescence is quite variable. In some lioinozygous 
virescent stocks a fairly high proportion of the seedlings die at an 
early stage, whereas in others many of the seedlings are so green that 
they cannot be satisfactorily separated from normal green seedlings. 
Ip. some stocks various degrees of green striping occur. No segrega- 
tions have yet been obtained to give a satisfactory explanation of 
these variations on the basis of definite modifiers that could be identi- 
fied, and so far no emerging panicle has been observed in which the 
striping could be traced into the panicle distinctly enough to iVivido the 
panicle into sectors. No data are used in this paper from st\gr(‘gat- 
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iiig popiilatioiis ill wliich tliere was any question of the identity of the 
viresceiit seedlings. All Yiresceiits were staked in the late-seedling . 
stage. 

Factors for awns and male sterility have been found ijuleiuaident 
of F2r2, but none of the previously reported vireseents lias Ixhui tested 
directly with rjo- In the stocks' observed, rjo bus appeared lo differ 
in expression from Ci to ik, inclusive, and is not likely to provc^ to be a 
duplicate of any of these. 

CROSSES BETWEEN MALE-STERILE 1 AND 2 

Through the courtesy of G. N. Rangaswami Ayyangar, seed of a 
stock carrying factors for male sterility in durra found at Coimbatore, 
India, was received at Chillicothe, Tex., in the spring of 1939, Because 
of short-day requirements, no plants headed in that year and only 3 
seeds remained in the spring of 1940. These seeds produced 3 plants 
which were grown under a 9-hour photoperiod. All 3 plants were 
normal, and pollen from each was dusted on the stigmas of male- 
sterile plants of Texas Blackluill kafir. From these crosses, 15 Fj 
plants, grown in a greenhouse at Washington, D. C., by J. H. Martin, 
produced normal anthers and set seed under bagged heads, and 28 Fi 
plants, grown in the field, produced normal anthers and pollen but did 
not mature before frost. In 1941, small popnlations from seed of 
each of the 3 Coimbatore durra plants and from the 15 Fj plants were 
grown under a 10-hour photoperiod. Each of the Coimhatore popu- 
lations contained male-sterile plants, indicating that the parents were 
heterozygous for male steiility. All the F 2 populations except 1 con- 
tained male-sterile plants, and these populations can be classed 
rouglily in 2 groups, which segregated in the ratios of 9 : 7 and 3 : 1 for 
male sterility (table 1). On the basis of independent factors for the 
2 male-steriles, half of the populations should fall iti each group. 
These F 2 populations are too small to show definitely that a given one 
belongs in the 9 : 7 or 3 : 1 group, but the evidence is sufficient to 
allow the conclusion that different genes are responsible for tlie 2 
male-steriles. In this paper, factors for the durra normal allelomorph 
and male-sterile are indicated by the symbols Msirnsi and for the. 
kafir normal allelomorph and male-sterile, by AAs*2m,92. 

Table 1 . — Independent segregation in the F'2 of durra niale-sterile {mS]) and kafir 
male-sterile ims2) in the cross kafir male-sterile (MsiMsiWiSimsi) X hrJerozygmis 
durra male-sterile (MsunsiMs^Msf) 

Uuplicate-factor segregation (9 ; 7 ratio) Kafir niale-sterile segregali()n (H : 1 nitio) 


Plants of indicated phenotypp Plants of iriilicated l>iuMiotypB 


Plot No. 

Normal 

Male- 

sterile 

Total 

Plot No. 

Normal 

Male- 

sterilc 

Total 


Number 

Number 

Number 


Nimber 

Number 

Nn mber 
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12 

15 
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SINGLE-FACTOR INHERITANCE 

Male-sterile segregates in the groups of populations shown in table 
2 were consistently and, except for a few- small populations, signifi- 
cantly short of expected numbers. This deficiency of male-sterile 
phenotypes has been rather general, but the cause has not been de- 
termined. 

Most segregating populations had a shortage of the expected num- 
ber of virescents. The original deficiency varied in different stocks, 
and survival from seedling stage to xnaturity was nearly always at 
least a little greater among normal siblings than among the virescents. 

Segregation of awns deviated significantly from expected ratios in 
several groups. Some of these deviations may have resulted from 
the association of awns with male sterility and virescence. 

LINKAGE 

The linkage of factors for male sterility and awns, awns and vires- 
cent yellow, and male sterility and virescent yellow is shown in table 2 . 
These crosses were among many made primarily to find characters 
associated with male sterility or to develop lines with increased seed- 
setting capacity on male-sterile plants, which accounts for the large 
number of different but related populations grown over a period of 
several years. All the data are from two-factor segregations. Several 
F 2 and backcross populations with the three-factor pairs segregating in 
the coupling phase were grown in 1941. A heavy infestation of sor- 
ghum midge {Contarinia sorghicola (Coq.)) and the occurrence of late- 
autumn rains, which delayed tabulations until early December, made 
it impossible to classify all male-sterile and normal phenotypes with 
certainty. Data from part of the populations were tabulated for these 
characters, but they appeared inconsistent with those previously 
accumulated and were discarded. Data from these populations were 
included, however, for determining linkage between awms and virescent 
yellow. 

The cross-over percentages (table 2 ) appear rather variable though 
they are perhaps not more inconsistent than might be expected, 
considering the nature of the material from which the data were 
collected. 

Weighted averages of all linkages (table 3) indicate the order of 
genes with approximate cross-over percentages to be as follows; 
ms 2 (10.9) a (9.1) tho, or total cross-overs between m 6‘2 and t’lo, about 
20 percent. The weighted average of cross-over percentages where 
only the factor pairs Ms 2 ms 2 and tho^'io were segregating is 19.3; with 
an expected coincidence of about 1 percent, this value is close to the 
sum of the other two values. 

The characters stigma feathering and leaf-tip hairiness reported by 
Rangaswami Ayyangar and Reddy (4) as associated with awns were 
not investigated. The basal-feathered type of stigma has not been 
observed in any of the Chillicothe stocks, and variations in leaf-tip 
hairiness could not be separated into definite phenotypes. Conse- 
quently, whether factors for these characters are on the ms 2 or Vjo side 
of those for awns has not been determined. 



TabI/B 2 . — Linkage of male sterility (Ms2ms2), awns (Aa), and virescent yellow (FioVio) in F2 and hackcross pojmlaiiojis 
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Table 3.’ — Summary of linkage data for male sterility (Msam.ss), amns (Aa), and 

virescent yelloiP (FioVio) 
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‘ Inversely as the squares of standard errors (10, p. 3£6). 


SUMMARY 

This paper reports a linkage group in sorghum of three pairs of genes. 
The phenotypes are normal and male-sterile flowers, awnless and 
awned lemmas, and green and virescent-yellow plants. The factor 
pairs are designated i\fs 2 m.S 2 , Aa, and Fp-yio, respe(3tively, the symbols 
for awns having been used previously in other papers. The factors 
Ms 2 and Vio show complete dominance over their respective allelO“ 
morphs in the Fi and the factor A almost complete dominance. Single- 
factor segregation is indicated in F 2 and backcross populations, 
although in most of the populations recessive classes were short of the 
expected numbers. The indicated order of genes witli cross-over 
percentages is msi (10.9) a (9.1) '^lo. 

Since the factors for the easily observed characters, awns and 
virescent plants, are linked with the factor for male sterility, a guide is 
provided for the removal before pollination begins of a large proportion 
of the normal plants from a population segregating for male sterility. 
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Science 

INTRODUCTION 

Adequate data have been accumulated during the past three decades 
to show that the H+ concentration of the medium in or upon which 
Azotobacter is grown exercises a marked influence upon, certain of its 
physiological activities. Students of this organism have placed spe- 
cial emphasis upon the effect of the H+ concentration 077: (1) Its dis- 
tribution in soils; (2) its ability to bring about the fixation of uncom- 
bined atmospheric nitrogen; (3) its respiration; and (4) its growth. 

The available data relative to be influence of the concentration 
upon distribution and nitrogen fixation point rather conclusively to 
a limiting H'*' concentration, expressed as pH, in the vicinity of 6.0 
for most strains of Azotobacter. For nitrogen fixation Burk and his 
colleagues {3, 4) ^ recorded the specific limiting pH value of 5.97, and 
suggested that at lower pH values the nitrogen-fixing enzyme is 
inactivated. 

In view of the variability recorded for other characteristics of 
Azotobacter j it is questionable whether one should expect a single speci- 
fic limiting H"^ concentration for the various physiological activities 
of this genus, or even a constant limiting H+ concentration applicable 
to all strains for any single function. In fact, Starkey (11) has shown 
that for at least one strain or species the limiting H+ concentration for 
activity in general approximates pH 3.0 instead of pH 6.0. 

According to Burk and his colleagues (^), who have investigated 
the influence of the H"*" concentration upon respiration of Azotobacter 
extensively, limited temporary respiration may take place at pH 
levels of 5.0 or less. However, a rapid decrease in the respiration 
rate was recorded as the pH fell below 6.0, accompanied by a gradual 
inactivation of the enzyme system involved. The lower the pH 
level the less active and the less stable the enzyme system became. 

The data relative to growth are less conclusive. Burk and his 
associates (4) observed no growth of Azotobacter in a medium free of 
combined nitrogen when the pH fell below 5.97, On the other hand, 
measurable growth was noted at pH values of 4.0 to 4.5 when fixed 
nitrogen was included in the medium. This would indicate that the 
processes involved in growth continued active at H"^ concentrations 
inhibitory to the metabolism of elementary nitrogen. This fact alone 
is not particularly surprising. If the nitrogen -fixing enzyme system 
is inactivated at a pH value of 5.97, no growth could be expected in 
a medium free of combined nitrogen at pH values below that- point, 
since available nitrogen would become the limiting factor in growth. 

1 Received for publication July 24, 1943. Contribution No. 217 from tbe Department of Bacteriology, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“ Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 23B. 
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However, if “Hespiration gradually ceases or comes to_an insigiiilicant 
value at pH 6.0 as the result of an integrated eomhination of reversible 
and irreversible time factors’^ [2, p. 4.38), it is dif6ciilt to see how 
growth could continue below pH 5,97 even in the presence of combined 
nitrogen. 

Furthermore, if under natural soil conditions, Azotohactef metab- 
olizes only fixed nitrogen ( 7 ), as it apparently does in the laboratory 
where adequate combined nitrogen is available, it is also difficult 
to understand why it is not found in abundance in fertile soils with 
pH values below 6.0. Such soils furnish adequate quantities of 
combined nitrogen for the abundant growth of higher plants and 
saprophytic micro-organisms in general. During the growing season, 
such soils contain appreciable quantities of nitrate and other forms 
of nitrogen known to be available to Azotohacter, and there is no 
evident reason why it should not compete successfully with other soil 
saprophytes and higher plants for this nitrogen. The mere fact that 
Azotobacter is seldom found naturally (9) in such soils and disappears 
from them when introduced artificially {8, 10) is a priori evidence that 
growth does not take place in them. Such cliscrepancies suggested 
the desirability of further investigations relative to the influence of 
concentration upon the growth of Azotobacter. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Numerous preliminary experiments involving over 40 strains of 
Azotobacter were carried out on washed mannitol agar slants adjusted 
to different pH levels. Observations in parallel of growth on a nitro- 
gen-free medium and in the presence of fixed nitrogen (KNO3) were 
recorded by this procedure. Only freshly prepared slants were used, 
and uniform inoculation was obtained by employing one drop of a 
heavy suspension of young cells as the inoculum for each culture in 
any single experiment. This procedure obviously did not lend itself 
to accurate quantitative measurements of growth. Visual records of 
growth taken after 48 , 96 ,- and 168 hours gave valuable qualitative 
information, particularly as to the range in pH value over which sub- 
seqiieat studies of difl'crent strains should be conducted. 

Most of the data here recorded were obtained by growing the 
various strains in vigorously aerated liquid media adjusted to different 
pH values. After suitable incubation periods quantitative measure- 
ments of turbidity, volume of cells, pH level, microscopic count of 
cells, and in some instances, energy material consumed, served as 
criteria of growth. 

The medium used was the usual salts medium composed of 3 .0 gm. 
of a mixture of KH2PO4 and K2HPO4 (the ratio depending upon the 
approximate pH value to which it was desired to buffer the basic 
medium); 0.2 gm. NaCl; 0.2 gm. M9SO47H2O; 0.02 gm. CaCl2; 
0.02 gm. CaCOa; 3 drops of a 10 percent soloution of FeCla; 3.0 
p.p.m, M0O3; 1,000 ml. distilled water; and 20.0 gm. mannitol or 
other energy material. Fixed nitrogen was supplied in the form of 
ammonium sulphate in a concentration of 100 p.p.m., unless otherwise 
stated. An ammonium salt was employed because any appreciable 
utilization of the ammonium ion would increase the H+ concentration 
of the medium, and thus tend to inhibit rather than to stimulate 
growth. Two hundred milliliter quantities of the medium were 
sterilized in 300 milliliter pyrex Erlenmeyer flasks. Aerating tubes 
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inserted in nonalisorbent cotton stoppers wrapped in gauze were 
sterilized separately and inserted after inoculation. 

The inoculum Avas grown on mannitol agar contained in Blake 
bottles usually for 18 to 24 hours or longer, depending upon the rate of 
growth, and suspended in sterile culture medium. Where gum 
formation was abundant it was found advantageous to shake the 
suspension of cells thoroughly in a flask containing a few sterile glass 
beads. Carefully measured quantities of such a suspension of cells 
Avere added to each flask in a given experiment to insure uniform 
inoculation. No effort Avas made to obtain a constant concentration 
of cells in the inocula employed in different experiments; hence the 
different experiments cannot be compared directly insofar as the 
initial number of cells is concerned. However, a glance at the various 
charts subsequently presented will show that cessation of growth was 
in no Avay related to number of cells. 

Minor variations in the pH level of the culture medium Avere obtained 
by adding the necessary quantity of NaOH or HCl. Because of the 
difficulty in maintaining seals where pressure is employed and frequent 
sampling is necessary, each flask Avas attached separately to the 
compressed air system. This led to some variation in the rate of air 
floAV through the different cultures in a given experiment, but observa- 
tion has shown that AAhere vigorous bubbling of air through cultures is 
maintained, A^ariation in groAvth between replicated flasks is not very 
great. Incubation Avas at 28° to 32° C. Aeration for 30 minutes 
preceded sampling for the initial analysis, thus insuring a homogenous 
distribution of cells. 

A Petroff-Hausser counting chamber Avas employed for determining 
the number of cells. If the concentration of cells Avas high, a i:>re- 
liminary dilution was made. Difficulty Avas encountered in attaining 
the high degree of accuracy in counting cells that has been reported 
for other cidtures (5). It was therefore desirable to make a sufficient 
number of replicate counts to permit statistical treatment of the data. 
Hence, in most instances reported, the entire ruled area of five 
separate mounts Avas counted. It Avas impossible to complete all 
the other quantitative measurements and make a larger number of 
counts Avithout consuming so much time that significant changes 
might haAU' taken place before all analyses could be completed. 
The data have been subjected to Fisher’s (7) t test for significant 
difl'erences in the number of cells at the« different analyses. Because 
of the difficulty of indicating such calculated values graphically it 
has been, arbitraiily assumed that Avhen the calculated t value Avas 
less than the t Auilue in Fisher’s table at. the 5 percent level the increase 
was not significant. This has been indicated on the accompanying 
graphs by an arrow pointing to the last analysis beyond Avhich no such 
increase Avas recorded. 

Where active reproduction of Azotohacter in aerated liquid cultiires 
is taking place, cells may be observed in all stages of division, but 
little tendency to adhere together after division is noted. Since the 
point at which a dividing cell should be regarded as two individual 
cells is at best arbitrary, all dividing cells Avere counted as single units. 
In spite of continuous agitation due to aeration and vigorous shaking 
immediately before sampling, composite counts obtained by this pro- 
cedure Avere occasionally obAnously out of line. As yet no practicable 
means of eliminating such errors has been dev^ised. 
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Turbidity wa.s measured with the aid of a Gates suspensiometer 
and readings have been recorded in the reciprocal of depth in centh 
meters of suspension necessary to obscure the wire loop. 

The volume of cells was determined by centrifuging a measured 
volimie of the culture in a Hopkins vaccine tube and reading the 
volume directly. Many of the data obtained by this method were 
obviously unsatisfactory. Cultures occasionally flocculated and the 
degree of packing appeared to be influenced also by the presence of 
gum which varied widely among the different strains and possibly 
with other factors such as age. 



0 4 8 12 16 20 24 


HOURS INCUBATED 

Figuru 1 . — Influence of HgCb upon pH and turbidity curves, Azoiohacier strain 
32. V4., H 9 CI 2 added initially; B, HgCb added after 4 liours’ incubation; C, no 
H9CI2 added. Note constancy of pH and tiirVjidity values in the i)resence of 
H 0 CI 2 ; i. e.j in the absence of bacterial activity. 

Hydrogen-ion concentration was measured at each analysis with 
the aid of a glass electrode and, as indicated in figure 1, replicated 
determinations made under conditions where no changes would be 
expected checked within a few hundredths of a pH unit even though 
24 or more hours intervened between readings. 

Following the final analysis, and frequently at each analysis, every 
culture was checked for purity by streaking on plates of both nutrient 
and mannitol agar and, after adequate incubation, examining the 
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growth carefully under the 16- and 4-mm. objectives for indications of 
contamination. Ah data obtained from cultures showing indications 
of contamination were discarded. Contaminants were easily de- 
tectable only when cultured on nutrient agar. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

GROWTH ON SOLID MEDIA 

In table 1 are recorded the data from two experiments in which the 
growth of 37 strains of Amtohacter chroococcum Beij. was observed on 
washed mannitol agar adjusted to different pH levels, one series of 
cultures being grown on nitrogen-free agar, the other on the same 
medium containing fixed nitrogen in the form of KNO3. These two 
experiments were selected from among many only because they gave 
a better distribution of initial pH values. Growth was recorded after 
2, 4, and 7 days’ incubation, but the inclusion of data for the two 
shorter periods would add little except to indicate that frequently 
growth started somewdiat sooner in the presence of fixed nitrogen 
and that near the liiniting pH growth was extremely slow with all 
strains. In view” of the ready availability of nitrate nitrogen to so 
many higher plants, fungi, and bacteria and the relative inertiiBSs of 
elementary nitrogen, the more rapid growth in the presence of the 
fixed nitrogen is not surprising. 

These data definitely indicate that there is no significant difference 
in the critical H+ concentration for the growth of Azotohacter m the 
presence or absence of fixed nitrogen, at least insofar as these 37 
strains, isolated from a wide variety of soils, represent the group. 
Without exception, every strain grew at a pH value of 6.0 while no 
strain grewT" at a pH value of 5.39 or 5.44. An analysis of growth rec- 
ords at all pH values lying between 5.44 and 6.00 reveals 89 failures 
to grow in the absence of fixed nitrogen and 84 failures to grow in the 
nitrogen-containing medium. Also, there were 4 cultures for which 
growth was recorded at a slightly lower pH level in the nitrogen-free 
medium and 9 cultures in w^hich the reverse was true. 



Table 1 . — Gj'oivih of Azoiohader chroococcum on nitrogen-free mannitol agar and on mannitol agar eoniaining KNO-^, at different imiial 

pH levels 
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These data indicate some variation in the limiting concentra- 
tion for growth among the different strains, the maximum variation 
approximating 0.5 pH unit. In the presence of fixed nitrogen, for 
example, 6 strains ceased growth between pH 6.0 and 5.92; 14 between 
pH 5.92 and 5.83; 8 between pH 5.83 and 5.73; while 9 strains exhib- 
ited more tolerance toward hydrogen ions but ceased growth altogether 
before pH 5.44 was reached. If the 48-hour records had been in- 
cluded it would be evident that growth of a dozen or more strains was 
seriously retarded at a pH value as high as 6.17, either a zero or + 
representing growth as compared with the normal + + + + for more 
favorable pH values. 

In view of subsequent observations relative to changes in the pH 
value of cultures in wdiich no growth, ie., no increase in cell numbers, 
took place, it is probable that some nistances of growth are recorded 
in table 1 at pH levels where growth actually would not take place. 
The utilization of the NOa ion results in a marked elevation in pH 
(fig. 5, 5 . 5 ). If the initial H"^ concentration happened to be only 
slightly above the critical point it is conceivable that the cells origi- 
nally introduced as the inoculum might lower the H+ concentration 
sufficiently to make some growth possible. If such is the case each 
successive increment of growth would render the conditions more 
favorable. Some evidence in support of this view has been obtained. 
The method of inoculation already described resulted in a massing 
of cells at the butt of the slant. In nearly all instances where limited 
growth (+) was recorded, it took place very slowly and was confined 
to the butt. In some instances where growth was questionable after 
96 hours’ incubation, a restreaking of cells from the butt of the slant 
resulted in good growth during the following 72 hours. This would 
indicate that some radical alteration had taken place either in the 
medium or in the organisms since the original inoculation, possibly 
as a result of a change in the reaction of the medium or a rather 
rapid adaptation of the organisms to the more acid condition. Such 
an adaptation does not appear to take place in soils either under 
natural or experimental field conditions. N either repeated inoculation 
nor the constant maintenance of Azotoha^ter in adjacent soil over a 
period of 20 years has residted in the estahlisbment of strains of 
Azotohader in soils with pH values only slightly below 6.0. 

GROWTH IN LIQUID MEDIA 

Because of the much more rapid growth obtainable in aerated liquid 
media and the possibility of applying quantitative analytical methods, 
it was hoped that a more accurate determination of the end, point of 
growth could he made by the use of such methods. The general pro- 
cedure followed was to start a given experiment early and make as 
many quantitative measurements of growth during the day and 
evening as possible, and to follow these with one anaylsis the next 
morning. Data obtained by this procedure are amenable to gi^aphic 
presentation and such a method has been followed. An effort has 
been made to select from the mass of data accumulated during the 
past few years representative experiments to illustrate the major 
points brought out in these studies. These data are presented in 
figures 1 to 11. Each graph could be replicated a number of times 
if space permitted. 

The primary objective was to determine the relationship, if any, 
between the H'^ concentration of the medium and growth of Azoio- 
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hacter. Since several criteria of growth were used and these were 
sometimes found to ineasnre separate and not B.ecessarily related 
factors, it will be helpful to indicate more precisely just what factors 
each criterion did evaluate. 

The term ‘"growth” as employed in bacteriologic literature implies, 
unless otherwise defined, an increase in the number of individual cells. 
If this concept of growth is adhered to, then a cell count should be the 
most, and possibly the only accurate, measure of growth. Because of 
certain inherent difficulties encountered in determining accurately the 
number of bacterial cells, other methods of estimating growth have 
been introducecL It has been assumed that these methods more or 
less accurately indicate the number of cells; hence may be employed 
in measuring growth. 



Anaong the indirect means employed to measure growth, turbidi- 
metric methods rank first. The use of this procedure is predicated 
upon the assumption that there is a direct relation between turbidity 
and the number of particles (bacterial cells) in suspension, an assump- 
tion that is open to question. Turbidity results from the so called 
“scattering” (reflection) of light rays by the particles in suspension. 
Since size and composition as well as the number of suspended parti- 
cles influence “scattering” phenomena, a direct relationship between 
turbidity and the number of suspended particles could be expected 
only when the particles are constant in size and composition. 

As long as rapid cell division is taking place in an aerated culture 
of Azotohacter^ Ahe general appearance of the cells remains quite 
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similar. A glance at figures 2, 6, 8, and 9 , will show that during 
this phase of growth the curves for turbidity and number of cells are 
similar. The smoother turbidity curves in these comparisons would 
indicate a smaller experimental error in turbidity measurements than 
in cell counts. 

Frequent observation of aerated liquid cultures during a complete 
growth cycle will leave no doubt as to the occurrence of significant 
changes both in size and composition of the individual Azolohmier 
cell — changes equally as radical as those that have so frequently been 
recorded photographically for cultures grown under other conditions 
(e. g., photographs by den Dooren de Jong (6‘)). After reproduction 
ceases in aerated Azotohacter cultures the individual cell may continue 
to increase in size until it exceeds its original volume tenfold or more. 
Furthermore, the often recorded ^'increase in refractivity’’ or accumu- 
lation of “storage products” may also take place under these conditions 
to such an extent as to result in parts or even in the entire cell becoming 
almost opaque 

Still a third factor may enter the optical picture in that some 
strains may bring about a marked accumulation of colloidal excretory 
products, so-called gums, which influence the optical properties of 
some cultures and not others, or the same culture at one time and not 
another. It is obvious from figures 2, 6, 7 , and 9 that, as a result of 
the operation of some such factors, the turbidity curve does not neces- 
sarily follow the numbers curve after the logarithmic growth phase has 
been passed. 

In addition to number of cells and turbidity, a third criterion was 
employed to measure growth in these studies, namely, the volume of 
cells. Obviously the actual volume of cells will depend upon the 
number of cells times size. Attention has just been called to the vari- 
ation in size of the individual cell as influenced by reproduction and 
age. Another factor influencing the apparent volume is the extent to 
which packing is accomplished in making volumetric measurements. 
Even when the centrifugal force applied is constant, packing appears 
to be markedly influenced by other factors, such as gum formation and 
flocculation, 'which varied widely, not only between strains but for the 
same culture at different ages. The close similarity between the 
curves for number, turbidity, and volume in certain instances (figs. 2 
and 8) indicates that volume may represent growth fairly accurately. 
In other instances the volume curves obviously bore little relation to 
growth and have been omitted. 

Quantitative measurements of some byproduct of metabolic 
activity, such as nitrogen fixed, or of some nutritive material utilized, 
such as the uptake of oxygen, have been employed as indicators of 
growth. In these studies easily measured glucose was sometimes 
substituted for mannitol as the source of energy and quantitative 
changes in the glucose content of the cultures were recorded. 

It was early noted that changes in the concentration of a culture, 
when the mildly buffered liquid medium employed contained am- 
monium sulfate, paralleled the disappearance (utilization) of the 
NH4 ion. Since pH=log 1/H+ the pH curve of a culture wherein 
growth is taking place should be inversely related to NH4 utilization, 
and hence to growth as represented by NH4 utilization. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that in a nitrogen-free medium or in a 
medium containing fixed nitrogen in the form of KNO3 the above 

636139—45 2 
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described relationsliip between growth and pH does not bold. _ In tbe 
latter case a decrease in the concentration parallels tbe utilization 
of NO3 ions due to the excess of K ions (fig. 5)-. 

In generaJ the carbohydrate utilization curve, pH curve (inverted), 
and turbidity curve paralleled the cell-number curve so long as active 
cell division\vas taking place. After the cessation of active growth 
the close relationship between these various factors did not always con- 
tinue. As a rule pH values continued to decrease, provided the supply 
of NH3-N was not exhausted; cell coiuits also decreased, possibly as 
a result of flocculation or biochemical disintegration; and turbidity 



FiGtrEE 3.' — Curves showing the influence upon growth of Azotohacier strain 38L 
of favorable pH levels maintained by neutralizing acidity with NaOH. A, B, 
and C received identical treatment except with respect to initial pH; broken 
portion of pH curve for C indicates readjustment of pH by addition of NaOH. 

continued to increase. It is known from respiration studies on 
resting Asofoiacier cells that many organic substrates may be utilized 
in appreciable quantities long after reproduction has ceased. Large 
quantities of glucose were observed to disappear from heavy suspen- 
sions of cells in the absence of any significant increase in the number 
of cells (figs. 4, A and B). This observation relative to glucose is not 
unexpected in view of the often recorded utilization of glucose by 
resting cells in respiration studies. 
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DISCUSSION 

The data presented in table 1 indicate that the maximum H"*" con- 
centration compatible with the growth of different strains of Azoto- 
bacter varies within the approximate limits, expressed as pH, of 5.5 
and 6.0. However, as the maximum limiting concentration is 
approached growth is greatly retarded. The presence of combined 
nitrogen exerted no influence upon the critical concentratiGii for 
growth. 

The data presented graphically in figures 1 to 11 lend substantial 
support to a number of observations among which the following appear 
worthy of note. 



Figure 4.™lTtilization of glucose by Azotohacter strain C754in the presence of growth 
(C) and in the absence of growth {A and B) but in the presence of large numbers 
of cells. (Initial cell counti2,100 j)er 0.02 cu. mm.). Cell-iiumtaer curve plotted 
on percentage increase in numbers. 

The curves representing number of cells are characteristic of growth 
curves in general. In some instances, possibly because of inappro- 
priate timing of analyses, the initial lag is not evident (figs. 3, 4, 8, 
and 9). The maximum number of cells was often reached in 4 to 6 
hours (figs 7 and 9, 5), and sometimes represented a very small total 
increase, not exceeding 5,000,000 per milliliter (fig. 5, Bo, and Bf).^ 
Eetardation or cessation of active reproduction was: (1) independent of 
the number of cells, the maximum number of cells reached varying more 
than tenfold (compare curve B with O in figure 3, and curve Eg with 
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B 2 y Bz, ajicl figure 5); (2) not due to the exhaustion of the energy 
substra,te (fig. 6); and (3) not a function of time, becoming operative 
Avithiii 4 to 6 hours (figs. 3, B] 7; and 9, B) or only after 48 hours 
(fig. 5, Ss). 

Turbidity curves ivere of the same general foim as those represent- 
ing number of cells except that turbidity frequently continued to 
increase after cell division had ceased (figs. 6 and 7, and fig. 9, B) 
and sometimes developed in the absence of any reproduction. Quan- 
titatively, hoAvever, the relationship between turbidity and number 
of cells varied for different cultures, the ratio cell numbers: turbidity 
being approximately seven times as great in one instance as in another. 
Turbidity may continue to increase for a time after cessation of re- 



Figtjrb 5 . — Curves showing the influence upon growth of favorable (high) pH 
levels (curves B^) maintained through absorption of the NO;} ion when KNO^ 
was present, Azotobacier strain 37 b. and media contained (N 114)280.1: 

media contained KN O3. 

production at approximately the same rate as during the phase of 
rapid growth (figs. 6 and 7). This variation in relative turbidity 
may be explained on the basis of variation in size and composition of 
the cells of different strains, while the increase in turbidity in the ab- 
sence 01 growth probably resulted from an increase in size and change 
in composition with increased age. 

Where satisfactory volumetric measurements were obtained, 
curves plotted from the data were of the same general type as those 
for number of cells (figs. 2 and 8). 
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Changes in the pH value of a medium containing ammonium sulfate 
are inversely related to changes in cell number and turbidity^ at least 
until active reproduction ceases (figs. 1 to 11 ). After the phase 
of active growth, however, the pH curve may continue to falh even 
though the number of cells is constant or is decreasing (figs. 2 ; 5, and 
B 4 ,] 7; and 9, B). The decrease in pH (increase in in such 
cases is due primarily to the absorption of NH 4 ions, hence is influenced 
by the original concentration of NH 4 (fig. 9), or by NH 4 subsequently 
added to the medium. Further decreases in H may cease altogether 
when the supply of NH 4 is exhausted (fig, 9, A) in spite of the fact that 
growth may continue. The absorption of NH 4 and the accompanying 
fall in pH may continue after reproduction has ceased (fig. 9, B) or 
may be markedly evident in the absence of growth provided the 



Figuku 6. — Relation between growth and utilization of glucose by Azotohacter 
strain 13. Cessation of growth was not due to glucose exhaustion, the medium 
still containing 8.33 mg. of glucose per ml. of culture at the 24-hour analysis. 

number of cells introduced in the initial inoculum is high enough to 
bring about quantitatively measurable changes (fig. 4, H, and B), 
Curves based upon the quantity of energy substrate utilized tend 
to parallel growth curves where active reproduction is taking place 
(figs. 4, C, and 6 ): however, following a heavy inoculation under 
conditions unfavorable for cell division, relatively large quantities 
of glucose may be metabolized (fig. 4, A and 5). The glucose con- 
sumption under such conditions may closely parallel the development 
of turbidity. 

The general type of the growth curve (turbidity in this case) is 
similar, whether glucose, fructose, or mannitol is the source of energy 
(fig. 10 ). 
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Figure 9. — ^4 shows continued growth of Azotohacter after exhaustion of fixed 
nitrogen in medium when initial nitrogen content was 10 p. p. m. and pH was 
favorable. Nitrogen w^as exhausted at 5 hours, pH w^as constant thereafter, and 
growth continued. B shows how growth ceased when original nitrogen content 
was 25 p, p. m., nitrogen w^as abundant, and pH content continued to fall. 





HOURS INCUBATED 


Figure 10. — Curves showing the influence of the source of energy upon growth 
(turbidity) of Azotohacter strain O 2 - 



Figure 1L— Curves showing the influence upon growth of AzotohacteT strain 22 
of temporary maintenance of favorable pH by the addition of CaCOs. The B 
culture is a duplicate of ^4 except that it contained a small quantitv of additional 
CaCOa 
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SUMMARY 

Data a.cciiniiilated from an intensive study of more than 40 pure- 
cuitures of warrant the conclusion that the concentra- 

tion of the medium exercises a profound inliuenee, either directly 
or indirectly, upon the growth (reproduction) of this organism. 

The maximum H"*' concentration compatible with, growth varies 
somewhat with different strains but in general falls within the limits, 
expressed as pH. of 5.5 and 6.0. Growth is markedly retarded within 
a few tenths pH unit of the critical H"^ concentration.. 

The presence of fixed nitrogen does not alter the critical con- 
centration for any strain studied. 

Increase in size of the individual cell and metabolization of fixed 
nitrogen and energy substrate can continue at concentrations 
inhibitory to cell division. 

In a liquid medium culture of Azotohacte7\ during the period of active 
cell division, changes in turbidity, cell volume, energy substrate, and 
(in the presence of ammonium sulfate) ammonium nitrogen and 
concentration parallel changes in cell numbers; under such conditions, 
therefore, these changes may be taken as criteria of growth. In the 
absence of active cell division, however, any one or all of these factors 
may undergo radical alteration independent of growth. 
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THE EFFECT OF SOME ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS ON 
THE SET OF PODS AND YIELD OF WHITE PEA BEANS ' 

By J. F. Davis ^ 

Research assistant in soils, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Approximately 87 percent of all wliite pea beans {Phaseolus vulgaris 
L.) grown in the United States are produced in Michigan^ and 90 
percent of the total acreage in Michigan is in 19 counties of the east- 
central part. The average yield of beans from this area is higher 
than from other areas of the State on soils of equal fertility. Experi- 
ments designed to increase the yield with commerical fertilizers have 
given inconsistent results. These experiments, carried out over a 
21-year period by members of the Soil Science Section of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station, have shown a favorable early 
response of the crop to commercial fertilizer applications which would 
be maintained up to the bloommg period, but often this apparent 
improvement in the growth of the crop was not reflected in the yield 
at harvest. In view of this situation, the following study was insti- 
tuted in order to determine the effects of certain climatic factors on 
the development of the crop, especially during the critical period of 
pod formation. These experiments included a study of the effect of 
temperature, humidity, fertilizer, soil moisture, and leaf area on the 
set of pods and on the yield of the white pea bean both in the green- 
house and in the field. 

PROCEDURE 

The temperature and humidity measurements were secured from a 
Friez recording hygrothermograph which w^as placed at the level at 
which the plants were growing both in the greenhouse and in the 
field. Soil moisture was determined by drying the soil samples in an 
oven at 105° C. and calculating the percent of moisture from the 
resultant loss in weight. 

GREENHOUSE EXPERIMENTS 

In 1940 data on leaf area, yield, and set of pods were obtained from 
bean plants grown in 1-gallon jars in the greenhouse. The six treat- 
ments were as follows: A 4~16”8 fertilizer was applied to Miami 
loam at the rate of 600 pounds per acre at thi‘ee soil-moisture levels, 
low, optimum, and high. The corresponding controls (low, optimum, 
and high moisture levels) received no fertilizer. The moistme levels 
were maintained by bringing the jars to original weight at frequent 
intervals. Two glass tubes, % inch in diameter, were placed 1 inch 
and 5 inches, respectively, from the bottom of the jars. The capacity 


1 Received for publication July 13, 1943. Journal Article No. 671 (n. s.) of the Michigan Agricultural 
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of these tubes was such that enough water could he added each day 
to keep the moisture content uniform throughout the jar.^ Three 
plants "were grown in each jar and two replications of the six treat- 
ments were made. To extend the blooming period and so observe 
the plants under a greater variety of temperature and humidity con- 
ditions, the jars were planted at approximately 3-week intervals from 
April 6, 1940, to August 1, 1940. Whenever weather conditions 
permitted, the plants were removed to a wire-enclosed space adjacent 
to the greenhouse. The leaf area and yield of the individual plants 
were obtained, together with the set of pods and the temperature and 
humidity data as indicated by the hygrothermograph. 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS 

Field beans of the Michelite variety were planted in 28-inch rows in 
1939, 1940, and 1941, on Miami loam at the Miller farni, Ovid, Mich. 
Plantings were made at approximately 5- to 7-day intervals for 6 
weeks, from the last week in May to the first week in July. A 4-16-8 
fertilizer at the rate of 500 pounds per acre was applied to one-half of 
the rows in a band 1 inch to the side of and V/a inches below the seed 
level* The hygrothermograph did not arrive in time to be used during 
1939, and consequently only yield data from the different planting 
dates were taken in that year. In 1940 and 1941, just before blooming, 
plants were selected at random from the various treatments and the 
leaf area was determined according to the method described by Davis. ^ 
The number of leaf areas compiled depended on the amount of help 
available and the rapidity with which the plants came into bloom. 
The yields of both beans and straw of each plant was taken at 
harvesttime. 

To determine the set of pods a small tag marked with the appro- 
priate date was attached just below a pair of blossoms, and a few days 
later a count was made of the number of blossoms that formed pods. 

Soil samples for moisture determination were collected at 2- to 3-day 
intervals throughout the blooming period. 

In 1941 temperature and humidity data were taken at two locations 
in the bean-growing area, one of the locations supposedly more favor- 
able for bean production than the other. 

From the data taken the following correlations were made: Leaf 
area versus yield, yield of straw versus yield of beans, percent set of 
pods versus maximum temperature, percent set of pods versus mini- 
mum relative humidity, maximum temperature versus minimum rela- 
tive humidity, percent soil moisture versus percent set of pods, percent 
set of pods versus maximum temperature with humidity held constant, 
percent set of pods versus minimum humidity with temperature held 
constant, and percent set of pods versus maximum temperature and 
mimmum humidity combined. In addition, the effect of fertilizer on 
set of pods was calculated by analysis of variance, and the effect of 
date of planting and of fertilizer application on the yield of beans was 
obtained. 

A prediction equation of temperature and yield was also calculated 
from the field data. 


M)AVIS, J. F. THERELATIONSHIP BITWEENLEAF AREA AND yield OF THE FIELD BEAN WITH A STATISTIFAL 
STiTDY OF METHODS FOB DETERMINING LEAF AREA. Amer. Soc. Agroii . J nuF, 32: 323-329, illlLS. 1941). 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS 

RELATION BETWEEN SET OF PODS AND TEMPERATURE, SET OP PODS AND RELA- 
TIVE HUMIDITY, AND MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE AND MINIMUM RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY 

The correlation coefficients and ^ values calculated for temperature 
and percent set of pods are reported in table 1. The values for r were 
calculated for six different factors, namely, percent set versus max- 
imum temperature on day the blossoms were tagged; percent set versus 
average maximum temperature for the day the blossoms were tagged 
and for the following day; percent set versus the area under the curve 
as measured with a planimeter taken from the hygrothermograph 
chart with 60° and 70° used as bases for the measurements; the areas 
secured from both the 60° and 70° bases were correlated against per- 
cent set as area for the day the blossoms were tagged and also as the 
average area for the date the blossoms were tagged and the following 
day. The justification for using the area under the curve was based 
on the assumption that an intensity heat factor would be introduced 
which would result in a higher correlation between the percent set 
of pods than if maximum temperatures only were used. Since a 
relatively small number of items were correlated the were changed 
to s values ^ in order to determine whether or not any significant 
differences existed between the correlation coeJfficients calculated by 
the various methods. No significant differences were found, and the 
average maximum temperature for 2 successive days was later used 
in calculating the multiple and partial correlation coefficients. 

The data in table 1 show a significant relation between the percent 
set of pods and minimum relative humidity.^ However, minimum 
relative humidity does not exert as great an effect on the set of pods 
as does maximum temperature. 

Table 1, — Correlation coefficients and z values calculated between percent set of 
pods and maximum temperature, percent set of pods and rninimimi relative humid- 
ity, and maximum, temperature and minimum relative humidity, Miller farm, 
1940 and 1941 


Item 

^ 1940 

1941 

1940 and 1941 

T 

z value 

r ' 

2 value 

r 

z value 

Percent set of pods versus maximum tem- 
perature,. 

Percent set of pods versus minimura rela- 
tive humidity - 

Maximum temperature versus minimum 
relative hum idi tv _ 

Difference between 2 values required 
for significance. 

-a 6107 

. 512(> 

-. 4146 

-0. 7100 

. 5662 

-.4417 

1 

-0.6576 , 

.4698 

-.4421 : 

-[). 7886 

. 5098 

-.4747 

-0. 59 B2 

. 4653 

-.4664 

-0. 6872 

. 5042 

5055 


. 8104 


.7673 


. 507(1 






The correlation coefficients between maximum temperature and 
minimum relative humidity were calculated for each of the 2 years 
1940 and 1941 and for the combined data for the 2 years. The average 

^ Love, H. H. a table for transformino the correlation coefficient, r, to z for correlation 
ANALYSIS. Am er. Soc. Agrou. Jour. 27; 807-812. 1935. 

5 Minimum relative humidity values for the date the blossoms were tagged were used in calculating the 
correlation coefficients. If areas under the curve are used, a negative correlation coeffieient is obtained, 
making this method unsuitable. 
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maxiimim temperature for 2 successive days was correlated with the 
mmimiiiii relative humidity for the date the blossoms were tagged. 
The data show that u significaut correlation of —0.4664 exists between 
maximum temperature and minimum relative humidity for the years 
1940 and 1941. The degree of relationship between inaxiimim tem- 
perature and minimum relative humidity is not as great as between 
the percent set of pods and maximum temperature. 

MULTIPLE AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCENT SET OF PODS, MAXI- 
MUM TEMPERATURE, AND MINIMUM RELATIVE HUMIDITY 

The multiple and partial correlation coefficients between the percent 
set of pods, maximum temperature, and minimum relative humidity 
for 1940 and 1941 follow: 


Rx.yz 0. 6538 

Rxy.z —.5192 

Rxz.y.- .2523 


a' refers to the percent set of pods, y to the average maximum tem- 
perature for two successive days, and z to the minimum relative hu- 
midity for the date the blossoms were tagged. 

The average maximum temperature for the 2 successive days and 
the minimum relative humidity for the date the blossoms were tagged 
were used in calculating both the multiple and the partial correlation 
coefficients. Two of the coefficients, Rx.yz and Rxy.z, indicate a high 
degree of relationship between the factors mentioned. However, with 
temperature held constant the effect of humidity is not great enough 
to be significant, indicating that maximum temperature is the most 
important climatic factor affecting blossom development of the field 
bean. 

PREDICTING PERCENT SET OF PODS FROM TEMPERATURE 

A predicting line was calculated between percent set of pods and 
maximum temperature for 1940 and 1941. The equation follows: 


Predicting equation 8x4-192 

Standard error of prediction 3. 82 

Percent error of inean__ 7. 62 


X refers to the average maximum temperature for 2 successive days 
and y to the percent set of pods. 

The equation indicates that approximately 57 percent of the blos- 
soms will set pods if the awerage maxiumm temperature for any 2 
sucessive days during the blooming period does not exceed 75° F. 
For each degree of temperature above 75° a reduction of approxi- 
mately 2 percent in the set of pods will result. However, in using a 
predicting equation of this kind based on one climatic factor it should 
be remembered that there are a number of inherent errors that might 
be encountered for any specific time. For example, other climatic 
factors that influence the behavior of plants, such as soil tempera- 
ture, soil moisture, relative humidity, and light intensity, may de- 
crease the accuracy of a single prediction factor. Another important 
fact that must be considered is the difficulty of estimating the lag in 
the time required for a change in temperature to manifest itself in 
plant development. In working with beans it has been observed 
that after a few days of high temperature some time is required for 
the plants to recover sufficiently to take full advantage of a period of 
optimum temperature for set of pods. Another situation in which the 
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correlation between maximum temperature and percent set of pods 
is affected occurs when a day of optimum temperature comes during 
a period of high temperatures. In such cases the full advantage of 
an increase in the percent set of pods that would he expected if 
temperature were the only factor concerned is not attained. 

In addition, strict linearity of the data is assumed, and in this 
respect it should be pointed out that this eciuation is applicable only 
within the range of temperature of 55° to 98° encountered in this 
investigation. Predicting the percent set of pods from temperatures 
outside this range could easily lead to erroneous results, 

TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY VARIATIONS WITH RESPECT TO LOCALITY 

The data in table 2 show that during the blossoming period of 1941 
the average maximum daily temperature was significantly lower and 
the average minimum daily relative humidity significantly higher at the 
Horst farm, located in the best bean-growing area, than at the Miller 
farm, located just outside of this area. Although these data are for only 
one year, they are based on daily records for two different periods, 
from July 14 to August 31 and from July 14 to August 17. The July 
14-August 17 period is the time in which most of the pods are formed, 
and comparisons made between temperature and humidity condi- 
tions at the two locations during this critical period should give more 
practical information regarding climatic effects than if the data for 
the July 14~August 31 period alone were used. The mean differences 
for both temperature and minimum humidity for the Miller farm are 
significant at the 1-percent level in all cases except one, that is, the 
mean difference for relative humidity for the July 14-August 31 
period, and in this case the measure of significance is well above the 
5-percent level. Since it has been shown that after the maximum 
temperatme has reached 75° F. the percent set of pods rapidly de- 
creases and that there is also some relation between percent set of 
pods and minimum relative humidity, it follows that an area in which 
lower maximum daily temperature and higher minimum relative 
humidity prevail would be more favorable for this crop provided soil 
conditions are comparable. The assumption is borne out by the facts 
of the case since the Horst farm is in the center of the best bean- 
giowing area in the State and the Miller farm is outside of this area. 


Table 2 . — Mean differences 'between daily maximum temperature and nnnirnum 
relative huniidity at the Miller and Horst farms in 1941 


Location i 

AI ax imiim temperature 

Minimum relative humidity 

.J uly 14~Aug. 31 

July 14-Aug. 17 

July 14-Aug. 31 July 14-Aug. 17 

Mean 

Mean 

differ- 

ence 

Mean 

Mean 

differ- 

ence 

Mean 

Mean 

differ- 

ence 

Mean 

Mean 

differ- 

ence 

Miller farm 

Horst farm 

80. 43 
76. B4 

3.79* 

82. 17 
78. 63 

3. 54* 

29. 86 
32.32 

2 

27.83 

31.37 

3.54* 




\ 



1 The Horst farm at Akron. Mich., is located in the most favorable bean-growing area and the Miller farm 
at Ovid, just outside of this area. 

* Significant at the 1-percent level, 

** Significant at the 5-percent level. 
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INFLUENCE OF SOIL MOISTURE ON SET OF PODS 

Tlie correlation coefficients calculated between percent set of pods 
and soil moisture for the Miller farm for 1940 and 1941 are shown in 
the following tabulation: 


Percent set of pods versus percent moisture in surface soil 1 0.3482 

Percent set of pods versus percent moisture in subsoil .1913 


According to these data neither the percent of moisture in the sur- 
face 6 inches of soil nor in the subsoil had any significant effect on set 
of pods. 

INFLUENCE OF FERTILIZER ON SET OF PODS 

To determine the effect of fertilizer on set of pods a 4-16-8 ferti- 
lizer was applied at the rate of 500 pounds per acre in a band 1 inch 
to the side and 1% inches below the seed in 1940 and 1941. The 
results, presented in table 3, show no apparent influence of fertilizer 
on set of pods in either season. However, the difference in the percent 
set of pods on the various dates was highly significant, indicating 
again the role of climatic factors in the production of the field bean. 
Table 4 presents the results of an analysis of the variance of yield of 
beans, as shown in table 3. 

Table 3. — Effect of fertilizer on set of pods, Miller far 7nf 1940 and 1941 


Percent set in 1949 


Percent set in 1941 


Date 

Ferti- 

liZAHi 

Unferti- 

lized 

Weighted 
mean 2 

Date 

Ferti- 
1 lized 

ITn ferti- 
lize cl 

W eighted 
mean ~ 

July 23 

10.0 

2.5 

3.5 

July 14 

67. 1 

52. 6 

60. 2 

July 24 

10. 6 

6.7 

8.4 

July 16 

so. 1 

69. 3 

74. 4 

July 26 

18. 8 

12.1 

15.8 

July 18 

91. 8 

85.9 

89. 7 

July 29 

11. 1 

12.4 

11.8 

July 21 

78,9 

71.2 

74. 1 

July 30 

5. 1 

6.5 

5.7 

July 23 

75. 5 

65. 6 

69.8 

August 2 

22.1 

24.7 

23.2 

July 25 

38. 6 

27.3 

32, 9 

August 5 

59.7 

49.7 

50.2 

.July 28 

19.7 

18. 9 

19. 5 

August 7 

51.8 : 

67. 6 

,59.3 

July 30 

39.1 

2,3.9 

36. 5 

August 10 - - 

72.5 

74.8 

73.5 

August 1 - 

21.7 

25. 7 

22. 8 

Augustus .. 

74.1 

72.5 

73.4 

August 4 

13, n i 

14. (5 

13. 5 

August 14 . 

46. 3 

.54.3 

,51.9 

August 6 __ 

4. 3 

15. 0 

9. 0 

August 16 

73. 9 

81.3 

77. 1 

August 8 

16. 2 

20. 1 

13. 6 

August 19 

(53. 3 

64. 0 

63. 6 

August 11 

53.9 

55; .5 

.52. 4 

August 20. __ 

68.4 

7(5. 5 

73.8 

August 13--„ 

29.1 

50. 0 

37.2 

August 2.3 

53. 3 

78.9 

66.3 

August 25 „ ^ . 

72. 8 

73. 4 

73. 2 

August 31 

September 3 

89.8 
94. 9 

84.8 

92.3 

87.3 
93. 1 

August 28 

73. 1 

58. 3 

72.2 


1 The percent set of pods is based on 21,03[> blossoms in 1940 and 14, .5(18 in 1941, u total of 85,544 blossoms for 
the 2 years. 

- M eans weighted according tonUinber of blossoms counted. 


Table 4. — Analysis of variance of set of pods shewn in Table 3 


Source of 
variance 

1940 

Source of 
variance 

1941 

Degrees 
of free- 
dom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Degrees 
of free- 
dom 

Sum of 
square.^ 

Mean 

square 

Total 

33 

16 

1 

16 

30,817.24 
■ 30, 190. 56 
61.70 
565. 18 

■ 1 


Total,,. 

31 

15 

1 

15 

21, 339. 30 
20, 496. 60 
70. 81 
771. 89 


Dates.---,- - 

1,886. 91* 
61. 70 
35.51 

Dates 

1, 365. 44’* 
70.81 
51. 46 

Fertilizer. .... 

Fertilizer 

Error.. 

Error , , 




*Sienificant at the 1-nercent level. 


1 A value of 0.3976 is required for significance at the 5-percent level. 
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INFLUENCE OF FERTILIZER AND DATE OF PLANTING ON YIELD 

The data in table 5 show that a 4-16-8 fertilizer applied at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre to a bean crop in 1939 significantly increased 
the yield regardless of the planting da.te and that the yields for both 
the earliest and latest planting dates, May 31 and June 12, respec- 
tively, were significantly higher than those from either of the plantings 
made on June 3 or June 9. The yield from the planting made on June 
6 was not significantly higher or lower than any of the other yields. 
The lack of any definite trend in yields and planting dates, although 
there is a direct relation between date of planting and tune of blossom- 
ing, further indicates the possibility that differences in yield from dif- 
ferent dates of planting are due to the weather conditions prevailing 
during the blooming period. Table 6 presents the results of an analy- 
sis of the variance of yield of beans, as shown in table 5. 


Table 5 . — Effect of fertilizer and date of planting on yield of heans, Miller 

farm, 1939 


Plant iiig date 

Yield per acre i 

Planting date 

Yield per acre 1 

Fertilized 2 

Unfertilized 

Fertilized 2 

Unfertilized 

May 31 

Bushels 

14.0 

10.4 

11.9 

Bushels 

8.9 

0.4 

6.3 

.Tune 9. 

Bushels 

10. 3 
12. 7 

Bushels 

5. n 
7.[) 

June 3 

.Tune 12„ 

June ti- 




1 Average of 4 replications. 

2 Fertilized at rate of 500 pounds of 4-1G-8 fertilizer per acre. 


Table 6. — Analysis of variance of yield of heans, as shown in table 5 


Source of Variance 

De- 
grees of 
freedom 

Sum 

of 

squares 

Mean 

square 

Source of variance 

De* 

grees of 
freedom 

Sum 

of 

squares 

Mean 

square 

Total 

39 

533. 77 


Fertilizer 

1 

248. 56 

248. 56** 

Blocks - 

3 

117. 65 

39. 21 

Fertilizer X dates 

4 

a. 94 

.99 

Dates». 

4 

60. 58 

15. 14* 

Error (bj . 

19 

50. 24 

2.64 

Blocks X dates (a) 

12 

52.80 

4. 40 




Significant at the S-percent level. 
** Significant at the l-percent level. 


INFLUENCE OF FERTILIZER ON LEAF AREA AND YIELD OF BEANS AND STRAW 

The data in table 7 show that a 4-16-8 fertilizer applied at the 
rate of 500 pounds per acre caused a significant increase both in leaf 
area and in yield of straw and beans in some cases, but these increases 
were more consistent in 1941 than in 1940. In 1940, in only one 
case in five did a significant increase in either the yield of beans or 
of straw result from an application of fertilizer. However, in three 
cases in five a significant increase in leaf area was observed, In all 
cases in 1941 significant increases in yield of straw and in leaf area 
resulted from a fertilizer application, and in three out of four cases 
the yield of beans was significantly better. These data indicate a 
considerable seasonal effect of fertilizer on plant behavior. It is in- 
teresting to note that the significant differences found in 1940 were 
significant only at the 5-percent level, whereas in 1941 all significant 
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differences were sit tlie 1 -percent level. Tins situsition be partly 
due to the greater competition between plants in 1940 resulting from 
closer spacing in that year. In 1940 the plmts were thinned to ap- 
proximatel}^ 4 inches apart and in 1941 to 8 inches apart. 

The effect of date oi‘ planting on the leaf area and on the yield of 
both straw and beans is noted in the wide variation between the 
values for the different planting dates. In 1940 the leaf area ranged 
from 201.2 to 474.4 square inches for plants receiving fertilizer and 
from 154.9 to 406.2 square inches for plants not receiving fertilizer. 
Similar variation in both the yield of beans and straw were found. 
The variations in leaf area and in yields of beans were not as wide 
in 1941 as in 1940, again emphasizing the effect of the season. 

Table 7. — Mea7i differences of yield of beans, leaf area, and yield of straw beitveen 
fertilized and unfertilized bean 'plants. Miller farm, 1940 and 1941 ^ 

1940 


Date planted 

Yield of beans 

Leaf area 

Yield of straw 

June 8 -- . ■ - 

Grams 

5. ld=9. 4 
-1. 7zhlj. 1 

IS. IdbS. 7* 
-3. 9 

3. 7±4. 3 

Sq. In. 

54. 5i33. il 

71. 6A22. 5* 
83. lU 

41l3=bl4. 8* 
68. 2A4S. 5 

Grims 

4. 2 

3. ()±4. 3 
12. 9=b:4. 7=^ 
“1.7d::2.8 

B. 0=t4. 1 

June 11 

June 14 

June 17 

.Tune 25 - 



1941 


June 3 

7. 5±ll 7 

105. 9*^ 

28. 7±4. 9** 

June 9 

13. 4±2. 2** 

153. 9=b23. 5'^^ 

I7.3±2.3*’'' 

June 15. - - 

9. 8=fc2. 2*** 

163. 7=b2l;i. 4**^ 

11.9d=1.8** 

June 24. - 

7. Bd=L 9** 

142. 2A19. 

9.3±Lfi*’' 


* Significant at the 5-percent level. 

** Significant at the 1-percent level. 

1 A minus sign preceding a yield figure indicates that yield of fertilized plants was below that of iinrertilized 
plants. 

LEAP AREA AND YIELD RELATIONSHIPS 

The data in tables 8 and 9 show the relation between leaf area and 
yield of beans and between weight of straw and yield of beans for in- 
dividual plants grown in the field in 1940 and 1941. The correlation 
coefficients for the various planting dates may be either significantly 
positive or significantly negative, depending on weather conditions 
during the blossoming period. These coefficients show that little 
correlation exists between leaf area and yield of the field bean. The 
relation between yield of beans and yield of straw is, on the other hand, 
is highly significant for each planting date in 1940 and for five out of 
eight in 1941, indicating that the weight of straw is a better measure- 
ment of the yield of beans than the leaf area. 

Fertilizer does not seem to have any consistent effect on the relation 
of leaf area and yield of beans or weight of straw and yield of beans. 
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Table 8. — Correlaiion coefficients calculated between leaf area versus yield af beans 
and iveight of sf7'axv versus yield of beans. Miller farm, 1940 

FERTILIZED i 


Dat(3 of planting 


.Tune 8. 
.June 11 
.Tune 14- 
.June 17. 
■June 25. 


Date set of pods was determined 

Leaf area 
versus yield 
of beans 

Weight of 
straw versus 
yield of beans 

July 16-Aug. 14 

0. 5522* 

0. 0403* 

July 22-Aug. 14 

. 3726 

. 7859** 

July 30-Aug. 16 

73 B6* 

.8989** 

July 30- Aug. 20 

-.2746 

,9121** 

Aug. Ill- Aug. 23 

. 4590 

. 6793** 


UNFERTILIZED 


Junes - 

.July 23- Aug- 14 

0. 6D44* 

0. 9074** 

June 11 - 

July 24-Aug. 19 

. 3853 

. 8993** 

Julie 14. - 

July 29-Aug. 12. 

. 3127 

. 7867** 

June 17 - 

July 30-Aue. 29 .J 

. 2922 

. 6733** 

June 25 

J ul v 1 6- A ug . 23 - 

. 2800 

. 6474** 






* Significant at the 5-percent level. 

** Significant at the 1-pereent level. 

1 Bean plants were fertilized at the rate of 590 pounds per acre of 4-1 B-S fertilizer. 


Table 9. — Correfation coefficients calculated between leaf area versus yield of beans 
and weight of straw versus yield of beans, Miller farm, 1941 

FERTILIZED i 


Date of planting 

Date set of pods was determined 

Leal area 
versus yield 
of beans 

Weight of 
straw versus 
yield of beans 

June 3 - - 

July 14-July 28 

0. 5381 

0. 0579 

JuneO.. - - 

.July 23- Aug. 13 . 

. 5015* 

. 1732 

June 16. ... 

Julv 30-Aug. 11.. 

.5488* 

, 5474* 

.)u iie24 

Aug. 22-AU2. 2S 

. 1539 

. 6169** 

! 





UNFERTILIZED 


June 3 


0. 5843 

0. 3955 

June 9 

July 3t)-Aug. 13 

. 4526* 

.8850** 

June 16- _ . - 

Aug. 6-Aug. 11 - , . 

. 2026 

. (1077** 

June 24 

Aug. 22-Aug. 28 

. 4735* 

. 7969** 


* Significant at the 5-iiercent level, 

** Significant at the l-pereent level. 

1 Bean plants were fertilized at the rate of 500 pounds per acre of 4-16-8 fertilizer. 


GREENHOUSE EXPERIMENTS 

The results obtained in the greenhouse differ in some respects from 
those obtained in the field. These differences may he briefly summar- 
ized as follows: Individual plants grown in the field had on an average 
31 times more beans and 7 times more leaf area than plants grown in 
the greenhouse, and the ratio of beans to straw varied widely in 
plants grown under greenhouse and field conditions. Contrary to the 
results obtained in the field, no significant correlation was found be- 
tween maximum temperature and percent set of pods or minimum 
relative humidity and percent set of pods in the greenhouse. However, 
the correlation between maximum temperature and minimum rel- 
ative humidity under greenhouse conditions was found to be signifi- 
cant. In view of the results of this study, the assumption that 
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results obtained in the greenhouse in an investigation of this nature 
are applicable imcler field conditions is open to question. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Among the factors that influence the development of the field bean 
plant, in addition to those studied, are wind velocity, amount, dis- 
tribution, and intensity of rainfall, degi^ee of cloudiness, and plant 
cover: These factors are especially important during the blossoming 
stage. A short discussion of the possible ways in which they may in- 
fluence the bean plant, together with a few remarks on the growth 
habit of the plant, may help to explain some of the results obtained. 

The recommended planting date for beans in Michigan is from 
June 1 to 10, and harvest begins approximately 3 months later. 
Blossoming begins 6 to 7 weeks after planting, starts at the lower part 
of the plant, progresses toward the tips of the branches, and extends 
to the runners if weather conditions are favorable. The plants may 
blossom, set pods, and continue to bloom for as long as 5 or 6 weeks 
if a wet period occurs late in the season. Thus there are ripe pods 
present and blossoms forming at the same time. In case of an early 
frost many of the immature pods formed during this late blooming 
period will be damaged and the quality of the crop will be appreci- 
ably lowered. However, the length of the blooming period makes it 
possible to get a fair yield even though weather conditions during part 
of this period are unfavorable. 

It has often been observed that during days of high temperature 
and low relative hiimidity, if the wind velocity is high, a much lower 
set of pods is obtained than under similar conditions of temperature 
and humidity with wind velocity low. In fact, farmers associate these 
hot, dry winds with blasting of the blossoms. Wind velocity, then, 
can be a contributing factor in the set of pods and thus modify the 
effect of temperature alone. 

Rainfall is also an important factor as, in addition to supplying 
soil moisture, it exerts a mechanical efihct on blossom development. 
During heavy rains, the blossoms on the tips of h ranches or runners 
are driven into the ground and thus the set of pods is reduced . Wlien 
the surface of the soil remains moist for long periods many of the 
blossoms that touch the ground rot and thus the set of pods is further 
reduced. It is apparent, therefore, that intensity and amount of 
rainfall affect the percent of pods independently of temperature, and 
so reduce the degree of correlation between temperature and set of pods. 

The degree of cloudiness exerts a slight effect on the set of pods by 
modifying the effect of temperature and light. For example, if the 
maximum temperature is used in correlating temperature and percent 
set of pods, then during a cloudy day the length of time that the maxi- 
mum temperature would affect the plant would be less than during a 
clear day with the same temperature, and the percent set of pods for 
each day wmuld be different. 

Temperature is the climatic factor that exerts the strongest in- 
fluence on the percent set of pods. Accoixling to the results obtained, 
a significant correlation exists between these two factors, and the 
percent set of pods can be predicted with a fair degree of accuracy 
from maximum temperatures. The error for any single predicted 
value IS 7.6 percent of the mean. This eri'or is quite large, but in 
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consideration of the fact that temperature is only one of the factors 
involved, the magnitude of the error is well within the expected. 
This demonstrated effect of temperature shows the practicality of 
this type of study for determining whether or not any particular 
location would be suitable for the production of field beans. Signifi- 
cant daily temperature differences found in 1941 between two farms, 
one located in the typical bean area and the other just outside this 
area, add considerable weight to the data since here is a practical 
demonstration of conditions actually existing in the field for which 
a plausible explanation can be offered. 

The inconsistency of annual response of the field bean to fertilizer 
can be explained largely as a result of the influence of temperature. 


FiGtJKE 1. — The bean plants on the left were planted 1 w^eek earlier than those 
on the right and blossomed during a more favorable period for setting pods. 
The plants on the left are "well podded, whereas those on the right are practically 
devoid of pods. 

In spite of the fact that the fertilizer stimulates vegetative growth, 
yield will be poor unless the temperatures prevailing during the bloom- 
ing period are favorable. It has often been observed that fertilizer 
will hasten the blooming period just enough to cause the majority 
of blossoms to form during a hot, dry period and consequently there 
will be no increase in yield from the use of the fertilizer. The effect 
of date of planting on yield is illustrated by the plants shown in 
figure 1. There was just 1 week’s difference in the date of planting, 
yet the plants in one case are well podded and in the other they are 
practically devoid of pods. 

As coinpared with the effect of maximum temperature on the per- 
cent set of pods the effect of minimum relative humidity is of minor 
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importance,, although a significant correlation was found between tlies e 
two factors. In general, high maximum temperature is ^ associated 
with low relative humidity, but this association was not found to be 
significant under the field conditions encountered except when the 
2 years’ data were combined. However, it was found that the average 
minimiiin relative humidity during the blooming period was signifi- 
cantly higher on a farm located in the typical bean- growing area 
than on another farm outside of this area, wdiicli suggests tliat Immidity 
might have influenced the results- 

Set of pods was not found to he associated to any appreciahle degree 
with soil moisture changes. However, the data should be interpreted 
as meaning that the amount of moisture found in the soil did not 
reach a critical point either from the standpoint of an excess or a 
too limited supply. In other words, the data apply only within the 
limits encountered in the experiment because it is selfevident that 
any portion of a plant will not develop naturally if there is either 
an excess or a deficiency of moisture. 

In studies of this nature, it is essential that the weather-recording 
instruments be placed in the area in which the experiment is being 
conducted and at the same level as that at which the plants are grow- 
ing. Weather data supplied by a weather station even in the general 
vicinity cannot be depended upon to give a true picture of conditions 
prevailing at the experimental location. The modifying effect of the 
plant cover is not accounted for in weather data obtained in other 
than the same location as that in which the experimental plants are 
growing. 

It might be assumed that the extent of leaf area of a plant would 
influence the yield since the ability of a plant to manufacture food 
increases with greater leaf area. However, the data obtained in this 
study do not show that this relationship is at all constant. Depend- 
ing on the weather conditions at the time of pod formation, the cor- 
relation between leaf area and yield may be either positive or negative. 
This situation, then, implies the existence of other factors that in- 
fluence the ratio of the yield of seed to leaf area. As the plants were 
grown within a limited area of the same soil, thus excluding the factor 
of soil fertility, the factors remaining must of necessity be climatic. 
The data show the temperature during the blossoming period to be the 
most important climatic factor involved. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The effects of temperature, humidity, soil moisture, leaf area, and 
fertilizer on the behavior of the white pea bean [Phaseolm vulgQxis L.) 
were investigated both in the greenhouse and in the field. From the 
field studies the following condusions were reached: 

(1) Maximum temperature influences the set of pods more than 
any other of the factors studied and the percent set of pods can be 
predicted from maximum temperature with a fair degree of accuracy. 

(2) Minimum relative humidity and soil moisture, within the limits 
encountered in the work, exert only a minor influence on the set of 
pods, 

(3) The relation of leaf area to yield of beans may range from 
a positive to a negative correlation depending on the weather pre- 
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vailing during the blooming period. The yield of beans therefore, 
cannot be safely predicted from leaf area. 

(4) Fertilizer had no effect on set of pods. 

The response to environmental factors of plants grown under 
greenhouse conditions differed in certain important respects from 
that of plants grown in the field. 

A study of the nature of the one herein reported is valuable for 
determining what areas may be best suited for crops that, like the 
white pea bean, have critical environmental requirements. 
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INHERITANCE OF NUMBER OF SEEDS PER POD AND 
LEAFLET SHAPE IN THE SOYBEAN ‘ 

By Wayne E. Domingo ^ 

Formerly associate in plant genetics, Illinois Agriciiliiir al Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Number of seeds per pod has been shown by Woodworth {llY 
to be one of the several characters which contribute to yield of seed 
in the soybean (Soja max (L,) Piper). '" A clear understanding of the 
inheritance of these characters, as well as of the relations between 
them, is necessary in order to ascertain more accurately the possibility 
of obtaining all of them in the highest degree in one variety. This 
paper reports a study of the inheritance of number of seeds ^ per pod 
and leaflet shape. The latter character was included because of 
certain evidences of linkage between it and number of seeds per pod. 

Soybean pods contain from one to five seeds. Plants of a given 
strain have either a majority of one-, two-, three-, or four-seeded pods 
or large percentages of any two consecutive classes from one to four. 
Strains with a majority of one-seeded pods are referred to in this paper 
as one-seeded strains, those with a majority of two-seeded pods as 
two-seeded strains, etc. 

The terminal leaflet of most soybean varieties is ovate in shape; 
a few varieties have lanceolate leaflets, and one variety is known 
with oval leaflets (fig. 1). The lateral leaflets, although of the same 
general shape as the terminal leaflets, are somewhat asymmetrical 
and therefore have not been considered in this study, 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Nagai (S) reported a cross between the three-seeded variety, 
Kaimame, and the two-seeded variety, Akutsuka. Approximately 70 
percent of the pods of the Fi were two-seeded, and about 70 percent 
of the F2 plants resembled the two-seeded parent. 

Data through the F4 generation are presented by Takahashi (6) on 
a cross between Wearucong, a two-seeded variety with normal 
leaflets, and Yanta, a three- and four-seeded variety with narrow 
leaflets. A good fit to a 3:1 ratio for number of seeds per pod was 
obtained when the F2 plants were divided into two classes according 
to whether less than 10 percent or more than 10 percent, respectively, 
of the pods from a given plant were four-seeded. Takahashi con- 

1 Received for publication March 27, 1943, Contribution from the Department of Agronomy, Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Part of a thesis submitted to the Graduate School of the University of 
Illinois in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. In the main the 
data were collected by the writer while on a University of Illmois fellowship; a portion of the data are from 
the niinois Experiment Station files. j. 

a The writer wishes to express his appreciation for the helpful advice and suggestions of Dr. C. M. Wood 
worth during the course of these investigations. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 267. . , 

4 Includes aborted seeds and aborted rr unfertilized ovules since these w^ere considered potential seeds. 
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eluded that the parents differed by a single gene and assigned to that 
allelomorphic pair the symbols and/. The Fj segregated in a 3:1 
ratio of normal- to narrow-leaflet plants as Takahaslii and Fukuyama 
(7) and Woodwmrth {11) had noted. Takahaslii and Fukuyama (7) 
assigned the symbols Na and na to the allelomorphic genes involved. 
Linkage between narrow leaflet and high seeds-per-pod yalue was 
apparent in the Fa and later generations, and the ratios obtained could 
he explained on the basis of 10 percent crossing over. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The mean seeds-per-pod values of parental types available for crosses 
in this study ranged from 1.05 ± 0.01 for type 122 ® to 3.59 ± 0.03 for 
type 114. "With the exception of types 114, 122, 173, and 174, all of the 
types had seedls-per-pod means which tended to be somewhat inter- 
rnediate between the extreme types, yet all of these means dift'ered 



Figure 1. — Terminal leaflets of soybean plants; A, ovate or normal; B, lanceo- 
late or narrow of types 114, 173, and 174; and C, oval of type 122. 


significantly one from the other. These types are all classed as inter- 
mediate in this report. Types 173 and 174 had seeds-per-pod means 
which approached that of type 114. Types 114, 173, and 174 were 
therefore classed as high in seeds-per-pod value. Type 1 22 was classed 
as low. All of the intermediate types had normal leaflets, all of the high 
types had narrow leaflets, and the low type had oval leaflets. 

Twenty crosses and six of their reciprocals were carried through the 
F2 genera tion. Individual plants of the parental, Fi, and F2 popula- 
tions were classified for seeds-per-pod value and leaflet shape. A few 
progenies from two crosses were carried through F3. Most of the Fi 


s In accordance with Illinois A{?ricultural Experiment Station procedure, the strains used as parents have 
each been given a type number and the crosses have each been given a cross number. 
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values were obtained from plants grown under greenliouse conditions 
in gravel subirrigated with a nutrient solution. Because of the unusual 
environment in which these Fi plants were grown, their seeds-per-pod 
values are not considered comparable to the parental and Fa values 
obtained from field-grown plants. 

The seeds for the F2 were spaced at 4-inch intervals in consecutive 
rod rows 2 feet apart. Each F2 population was bordered on one side by 
one row of one parent and on the other side by one row of the other 
parent. After harvest all pods were pulled from the plants and the 
number of one-, two-, three-, four-, and five-seeded pods was recorded 
for each plant. The number of potential seeds for each plant was ob- 
tained by summating the number of one-seeded pods multiplied by 
one, the number of two-seeded pods multiplied by two, etc. A 
seeds-per-pod value for each plant was calculated by dividing the total 
number of potential seeds by the total number of pods. 

Leaflet-shape classifications of all populations were made by obser- 
vation when the plants had reached approximately their maximum 
height. Diflaculty was encountered in classifying some of the r2 segre- 
gates. Several measurements were made on leaflets of parental and 
F 2 plants. Since the parents differed significantly in shape indices it 
was expected that the Fa frequency distributions of these indices would 
be discontinuous and therefore classification would be facilitated. The 
measurements were made on five different terminal leaflets of each 
plant of the population at approximately equal intervals from the base 
of the plant to the top. The indices obtained on parental types and 
their F2 generations segregating for leaflet shape were (1) the width of 
the leaflet at its widest point divided by its length, (2) the distance 
from the base of the leaflet to its widest point divided by its total 
length, and (3) the size of the angle formed by the two margins of the 
basal portion of the leaflet. The five values obtained on one plant 
for one index were averaged to give one index for the plant. 

Twenty-five seeds from each of 25 plants were selected at random 
from the F2 of a cross of intermediate-normal X high-narrow, along 
with 25 seeds of each parent. The seeds were planted in the manner 
described above to permit study of F3. Seeds-per-pod and leaflet- 
shape classifications were made on these populations. Correlation 
coeflicients between seeds-per-pod values of F2 plants and their corre- 
sponding Fs means and coefficients of variability were calculated. 

Additional data on the inheritance of leaflet shape were obtained 
from 20 F3 progenies from 12 narrow-leaflet and 8 oval-leaflet segre- 
gates of a narrow X oval cross. 

Several of the F2 popidations yielded data for linkage tests between 
leaflet-shape genes and genes for other qualitative characters. 

Since no difference between reciprocal crosses could be detected in 
any case, the data for reciprocals were combined for analysis and the 
two crosses identified as one. For example, crosses 516 and 524 were 
reciprocal crosses and are identified together as 516-524. 

INHERITANCE OF NUMBER OF SEEDS PER POD 

The relative constancy of seeds-per-pod values within a variety 
suggests that the character is governed largely by genic action. 
Weatherspoon and Wentz (9) counted seeds in 5 pods from each of 
2 plants from 10 replications of 237 varieties. From the amount 
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of variance due to replications they concluded that the number of 
seeds per pod was influenced only slightly by soil differeiices. How- 
ever, certain of the data obtained in the current study indicate that 
the character is not wholly uninfluenced by environniental factors. 
The planting of parental varieties in close proximity to each of their 
Fa progenies necessitated planting 9 of the 11 varieities at more than 
one location in the field. Types 34, 38, 48, 114, 141, and 173 occurred 
twice in, the field, type 10 occurred 3 times, and types 122 and 174 
each occurred 4 timns. When the t test was applied to all possible 
comparisons between seeds-per-pod means of the different plantings 
of each variety, 6 of the 21 mean differences were found to be sig- 
nificant at the 5-percent level. The significant differences were 
between the means of the 2 plantings of types 34, 38, and 114, and 
between 1 planting of type 122 and the other 3 plantings of type 122^ 

INTERMEDIATE X LOW 

Four F 2 populations were derived from crosses between the one- 
seeded strain and the strains with intermediate values. Their F 2 
frequency distributions were strikingly similar. Figure 2 shows the par- 
ental and Fa distributions of cross 500, which is typical of this type of cross. 




CLASS MIDPOINT ( SEEDS PER POD ) 

Figure 2.— Histograms of parental and F 2 seeds-per-pod distributions of cross 
500, typifying those crosses between type 122, which had a low seeds-per-pod 
mean and oval leaflets, and types with intermediate seeds-per-pod values and 
normal leaflets. Shaded areas indicate the number of plants within each 
class which were classified by observation as oval-leaflet type; 
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The following characteristics were common to most of the Fs distri- 
butions: (1) Certain segregates had values equal to the mean values 
of both parents; (2) no suggestion of transgressive segregation was 
apparent; (3) distinct bimodality was exhibited, with the larger por- 
tion of the curve comopsed of plants with the higher values; and (4) 
the modal value of the larger portion of the curve was lower than 
the mean of the higher parent, and the modal value of the smaller 
portion of the curve was higher thaii the mean value of the lower 
parent. 

The bimodality of the F 2 distributions suggested the action of 
relatively few genes. In all cases the number of segregates in the 
larger and the smaller portions of the F 2 curve showed a good fit 
to a 3:1 ratio. The data for the tests are shown in table 1. 

Table 1. — F 2 segregates of 4 intermediate X low seeds-per-pod crosses, showing 
segregation in a 3 : 1 ratio of intermediate- to low-value plants. Data for each 
cross are the numbers of plants in the larger and smaller portions of the bimodal 
F 2 histograms 



Seeds-per-pod class 



Intermediate 

Low 

X ^ 

497 - 

90 

19 

3. 33 

508 

139 

39 

, 91 

504„. 

71) 

IS 

.97 

500 - - 

167 

48 

.82 

Total - 



1 6. 03 


1P=D.1D-0.20. 

INTERMEDIATE X HIGH 


F 2 populations were drived from 12 intermediate X high crosses. 
The histograms of crosses 511-523 and 516-524 are shown in figures 
3 and 4 typifying the distributions obtained from this type of cross. 
Seeds-per-pod values of certain P 2 segregates of each cross were equal 
to the means of both of their respective parents except that in cross 
511-523 no F 2 plant was as high in seeds-per-pod value as the mean of 
the higher parent. The difference between the parents of this cross 
was the greatest of the 12 crosses, and over 10 percent of the F 2 
segregates fell within the range of the higher parent. In all crosses the 
seeds-per-pod value of the modal class of the F 2 distribution was only 
slightly higher than the mean of the intermediate parent and was 
very nearly the same as the mean of the few Fi plants grown in the 
field the same season. 

The F 2 distributions of three crosses, including 511-523, exhibited a 
tendency toward bimodality with high values CGnstitutiug the smaller 
poi'tion of the curve. These three Fo distributions showed a good fit 
to a 3 : 1 ratio. The data are presented in table 2. 
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Tablb 2 .—F 2 segregates of ike three inierynediaie'X high seeds-pei'-pod crosses, 
including cross 611-523 shovcn in figure 3, which exhibited a tendency toward 
himodaliiy. The segregates fit a 3:1 ratio of intermediate to high values 


Cross 

Seeds-per-pod class 

Intermediate 

High 

529...... - - . 

146 

44 

511-523 

15D 

52 

627 

49 

10 

Total.. 







1 P=0. 05-0.07. 
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CLASS MIDPOINT (SEEDS PER POD ) 

Figure 3, — Histograms of parental and F^ seeds-per-pod distributions of cross 
511“523. Cross-hatched areas indicate the number of plants within each class 
which were classified by observation as narrow-leaflet type. 

INTERMEDIATE X INTERMEDIATE 

Eight crosses were made between parental types with intermediate 
seeds-per-pod values. F 2 histogmms of two of those crosses are 
shown in figures 5 and 6. In four of the crosses the Fa means were 
intermediate between the parental means; in two crosses the Fa 
means approached the means of the higher parents; and in two the Fa 
means approached the means of the lower parents. Of the several 
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crosses studied, cross 159-160 produced the most nearly normal 
distribution. It is worthy of note that no hint of transgressive segre- 
gation was evident in this cross, even with 294 F2 individuals from 
parents with quite similar mean values. 

Significant positive correlations of 0.65, 0.52, 0.68, and 0.70 were 
obtained for four crosses when F2 seeds-per-pod values were correlated 
with the seeds-pei'-pod means of their respective F3 progenies. 



cj- rOCNJ— -OCDOO O a)OOh-U)ifi<;J-tOCJ—0<r»OOh-iDin^rOcM 

Q— CvjrOii"'tmCDNcD(J>0-'t\JrOI^'tin^^“, (0l3^O~:W<MK)':J'lOU?KCDCri 
AJ— — ~ — — cvitNicvioi cvicsioJ NCO(^i(>jtotOrOiOroroK)'^ioiOro 


CLASS MIDPOINT ( SEEDS PER POD ) 

Figure 4. — Histograms of parental and F 2 seeds-per-pod distributions of cross 
516-524. Cross-hatched areas indicate the number of plants within each class 
which were classified by observation as narrow-leaflet type. 

A negative, but not significant, correlation coefficient of 0.36 was 
obtained when 22 F2 seeds-per-pod values of cross 480 were correlated 
with the coefficients of variability of then respective F3 progenies. 
An r value of 0.42 would have been significant at the 5-pereent level of 
probability. A significant negative correlation between r2 seeds-per- 
pod values and F3 coefficients of variability would be considered 
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evidence tliatF 2 plants with high seeds-per-pod values were more nearly 
homozygous for seeds-per-pod genes than those with intermediate 
values. 

LOW X HIGH 

The parental and F 2 distributions of cross 522 are shown in figure 7 
to represent the tw^o low X high crosses. In both crosses (1) there 
were no segregates with values equal to the mean of either parent, (2) 
the value of the modal class of the F 2 distribution was slightly below 




CLASS MIDPOINT (SEEDS PER POD) 


Figueb 5. — Histograms of parental and F 2 seeds-per-pod distributions of cross 

159-160. 


the average of the two parents, and (3) both of the F 2 distributions 
showed a bimodal tendency, with approximately 13 percent of the 
segregates with the lower value constituting the smaller portion of 
the curve. 


INHERITANCE OF LEAFLET SHAPE 

NORMAL X normal 

TheFi and F 2 popidations derived from crosses between parents 
with normal leaflets consisted only of plants with normal leaflets. 







CLASS MIDPOINT ( SEEDS PER POD) 

Figure 6. — Histogriims of parental and F 2 seeds-per-pod distributions of cross 512. 

NORMAL X NARROW 

From 13 normal X narrow crosses 31 F 2 populations were grown and 
classified by observation with respect to leaflet shape. Only normah 
and narrow-leaflet types were observed in the progenies, although a 
few types which were classified as normal appeared to approach an 
intermediate condition. The ratios of normal to narrow plants 
obtained was, in each case, a good fit to a 3: 1 ratio (table 3) . 
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CLASS MIDPOINT (SEEDS PER POD ) 

Figuee 7. — Histograms of’parental and F2 seeds-per-pod distributions of cross 522. 
Shaded, unshaded, and cross-hatched areas indicate the number of plants 
within each class which w^ere classified by observation as oval-leaflet, normal- 
leaflet, and narrow-leaflet types respectively. 


Table 3. — F 2 segregates of normal-leaflet X narrow-leaflet crosses, showing segrega- 
tion in a S:1 ratio of normal- to narroto-Uaflei plants 


Fi plant No. 

Leaflet si 
Fs plfl 

N orraal 

lape of 
Hits 

Narrow 

X2 

503A-_„._.. 

6 

3 

0. 333 

503B. 

8 

4 

.444 

503C- 

40 

17 

.708 

503D 

8 

4 

.444 

503E 

37 

9 

.725 

507 A 

128 

40 

.127 

607B 

4 

2 

.222 

507C„ 1 

7 

1 

.667 

507D 

9 

4 

.231 

511 A 

30 1 

10 

.000 

51IB 

91 

21 

2. 333 

511C.._. 

55 

17 

. .074 

521 B 

39 

11 

.240 

523A 

56 

14 

.933 

523B...,_ 

7 

1 

. 667 

523G ... 

3 

3 

2.000 

523D-.. 

7D 

20 

.370 


1 

Fi plant No. 

1 

Leaflet shape of 
Fi plants 


Normal 

Narrow 


523E. 

10 

1 

1.485 

523F 

44 

9 

1.818 

524C 

81 

20 

1.455 

527 

42 

17 

. 458 

528 

12 

4 

. 000 

516 

38 

17 

1.024 

524A-. 

2 

2 

1.333 

524B 

37 

13 

. 027 

520 A 

24 

7 

. 097 

520B. .. 

15 

3 

. 667 

529A 

14 

3 

.490 

529B 

3 

0 

1. 000 

529C.... . 

129 

41 

.071 

525 

42 

15 

.053 


Total 



1 20. 496 



1 


j P= 0.90-0.95. 
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Of the 22 F2 plants selected at random from cross 480, 6 had narrow 
leaflets and hred true for narrow leaflets in F3. Of the 16 with normal 
leaflets in F2, 6 bred true for normal in F3 and 10 segregated in 3:1 
ratios of normal to narrow. The 6:10:6 ratio is a good fit to the 
theoretical 1:2:1. 

[NORMAL X OVAL 

Eight normal X oval crosses produced 23 F2 populations which 
segregated for normal and oval. When the ratios were tested against 
a theoretical ratio of 3 normal to 1 oval the total value exceeded that 
which corresponds to the 1-percent level of probability (table 4). Of 
the 21 populations, however, 18 had P values above 5 percent. The 
P value of the group as a whole was lowered by the large values of 
5 populations. Those 5 populations were from 2 Fi plants of cross 
508 and 3 Fi plants of cross 515. The following facts suggest that 
these are chance deviations: (1) Another Fi plant of cross 508 pro- 
duced an F2 segregation which fit the hypothesis, (2) crosses 515 and 
508 were reciprocals of crosses 500 and 498 respectively, the F2/S 
of which fit the hypothesis, and (3) as regards the leaflet-shape gene, 
cross 515 is probably the same as cross 655, which fitted the hypo- 
thesis, since the pistillate parent of cross 655 was a clilorophyll- 
deficient mutation from the pistillate parent of cross 515. 


Table 4 . — F 2 segregates of crosses between norynal-leaflet and ovaUleaflet parents, 
and values when the segregates were tested to a 3:1 ratio 


Fi plant No. 

Leaflet shape of 
F 2 plants 


Fi plant No. 

Leaflet shape of 
F 2 plants 

X2 

Normal 

Oval 


Normal 

Oval 


497 

86 

23 

0,884 

655 a: 

247 

67 

2. 246 

498--. 

47 

17 

.083 

655B 

198 

60 

. 419 

50DA 

57 

10 

3.627 

3. 000 
.355 

655C._ 

123 

34 

. 936 


9 

73 

0 

21 


5[)[)C 

Subtotal. 



1 24. 271 


4 

21 

3 

6 

1.190 

.111 




uUlFl.-^ * ... 

SLIDE - 

508B 

145 

33 

3. 963 

50DF - . . 

1 

2 

2. 778 

508C2. 

B4 

,7 

8. 681 

SOLIG - 

6 


.000 

515A3 

75 

11 

6. 837 

502--- 

28 

ID 

.035 

515B 3__ 

94 

13 

9, 424 

504 A 

49 

9 

2. 782 

515C 3- - 

115 

18 

9. 326 

5n4B 

8 

17 

39 

0 

5 

2. 667 
.061 

1 gQ2 


504 C. 

Subtotal 



4 38. 231 

504 n 

19 




508A 

84 

35 

1 ! 235 

Total- -- 



4 62. 502 






’ P=0.10-D.2D. 3 Reciprocal of cross 500; same as cross 055. 

2 Reciprocal of cross 498. P=<0.01. 


NARROW X OVAL 

The seven Fi plants from two narrow X oval crosses had normal 
leaflets. The F'2 progenies contained plants which had either normal, 
narrow, or oval leaflets. The data presented in table 5 show values 
obtained when the F2 ratios were tested against a theoretical ratio of 
nine normal: three oval: four narrow. The P value lies between 50 
and 70 percent. 
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Table 5 . — segregates of narrow-leafletX ovaFleaflet cro'sses showing segregation in 
a 9:3:4 ratio of normal- to oval- to narrow-leaflet plants 



Leaflet shape of Fa plants 


Fi plant N 0 . 





Normal 

Oval 

Narrow 



501 A 

41 

17 

14 

1.802 

501B. 

5 

1 

1 

. 682 

522A-.. 

32 

8 

14 

. 552 

522B.,. 

76 

25 

29 

. 506 

522C 

33 

6 

11 

2. 240 

522U 

5 

0 

0 

3.889 

522E 

8 

1 

2 

1.283 




Total.. 




1 10. 954 






1 P= 0.50-0.70. 


F 3 populations were grown from 12 narrow-leaflet F 2 segregates of 
a narrow X oval cross. Only narrow-leaflet plants were observed in 
these populations. 

F 3 populations were grown from eight oval-leaflet segregates of the 
above cross. Tlu*ee of the eight F 3 populations produced only oval- 
leaflet plants; the remaining five segregated in a 3:1 ratio of oval to 
narrow (table 6 ). 


Table 6. — Segregates of populations grown from 8 oval-leaflet F 2 plants of a 
narrow X oval crossy showing no segregation in 3 populations and a 3:1 segregation 
of oval to narrow hi 5 populations 


Identity of F 3 population 

Leaflet shape of 

Fs plants 

(3:1) 

p 

Oval 

Narrow 


677A15.._ 

21 


7. nno 

0.01 

677A16. 

15 


5 . ono 

. 02-. 05 

677A20 . . - - 

15 


5 . ODO 

. 02-. 05 

677A13 - - 

22 

5 

. 605 

. 30- 50 

677A14 

16 1 

6 

.061 

. 80*. 90 

677A17 

3 

2 

. 6[)0 

.30-. 50 

677A18 - 

1 

1 

. 667 

.30-. SO 

677A21 

18 

4 

.545 

. 30- . 50 



1 



LEAFLET INDICES 

The parents which were used in the various leaflet-shape crosses 
differed markedly in the dimensional relationships of their leaflets as 
evidenced by their frequency distributions for each index. For an 
index to be of value in the classification of difficult plants, the F 2 
distribution of the index should be completely discontinuous; that is, 
the index for a particular segregate must fall clearly into one or another 
portion of the F 2 distribution. Such was not the case when any of the 
indices were applied to any of these crosses. Some of the F 2 segregates, 
probably the same ones that caused difficulty in classification, fell 
between the two well-defined portions of the F 2 distribution. None 
of the indices used seemed, therefore, to be of value in making leaflet- 
shape classifications. 

LINKAGE OF LEAFLET SHAPE AND SEEDS PER POD 

If genes for number of seeds per pod were independent of genes 
for leaflet shape, it would be expected that each seeds-per-pod class 
of F 2 populations segregating 4n a 3:1 ratio for leaflet shape would 
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consist of normal-leaflet plants and oval- or narrow-leaflet plants in 
approximately a 3:1 ratio. That such is not the case is shown by 
histograms in figures 2, 3, and 4. 

There was a tendency, shown in figure 2, for oval-leaflet segregates 
from all crosses involving type 122 (one-seeded type with oval leaflets) 
to have a low seeds-per-pod value. Such a tendency suggests linkage 
of the recessive gene for oval leaflet-shape with a recessive major 
gene for the low seeds-per-pod character, on the assumption that the 
seeds-per-pod character is governed by the combined action of a few 
major genes and several modifying genes. An indication of linkage 
intensities was obtained. All normal-leaflet plants having a low 
seeds-per-pod value and all oval-leaflet plants having intermediate 
seeds-per-pod value were considered as cross-over types. By this 
method cross-over percentages of 4.7, 5.1, 6.1, ancl 10.3 were 
obtained for crosses 497, 508, 504, and 500 respectively, or 

7.9 ±0.8 percent when the calculations were based on the totals for 
the four crosses. The ratios are presented in table 7. 

Table 7. — F& ratios and cross-over ‘percentages between the loci of a major seeds-per- 
pod gene and the oval-leaflet gene for 4 crosses between type with a low seeds- 
per-pod value and oval leaflets^ and types with intermediate seeds-per-pod values 
and normal leaflets. 


Cross No. 

Leaflet shape according to seeds-per-pod 
class 

Cross-over 
percentage 
and prob- 
able error 

Intermediate 

Low 

Normal 

Oval 

Normal 

Oval 

497 - - 

85 

5 

1 

18 

4. 7=tL 4 

508B.... 

137 

2 

8 

31 

5. Izfcl. 2 

504 ABC — 

69 

1 

5 

13 

B.ldbl. 8 

500 - - 

159 

8 

12 

36 

10. 3d:l. 5 

Total 

450 

16 

26 

98 

7. 9zb . 8 


All of the ¥2 distributions from the crosses involving type 114 or 
type 174 (narrow leaflets and high seeds-per-pod values) showed a 
tendency for narrow-leaflet segregates to have high seeds-per-pod 
values, as is shown in figures 3 and 4. Such a tendency suggests 
linkage of the recessive gene for narrow leaflet shape with a recessive 
major gene for the high seeds-per-pod character. Since not all of 
these F 2 distributions produced a bimodal F 2 histogram, an estimate 
of the linkage intensity is not possible for all of them in the manner 
described above. However, when the method above was applied 
to those crosses which show the bimodal tendency (529, 511-523, and 
527) cross-over percentages of 4, 13, and 13, respectively, were ob- 
tained or 9 percent when applied to the totals for the three crosses. 

LINKAGE OF LEAFLET SHAPE AND OTHER QUALITATIVE 

CHARACTERS 

LEAFLET SHAPE AND FLOWER COLOB 

Flower color is governed by the allelomorphic genes WiWi for 
purple and white The Fo ratios obtained indicate that the 

flower-color genes are not linked with leaflet-shape genes (table 8). 
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When its fit to a 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 ratio was deteimined, a narrow-white X 
normal-pui'ple cross had a P value of 0.50-0.70. An oval-white X 
nomial-purple cross produced an F 2 1 'atio with a P value of 0.50-0.70. 


Table 8.— i^2 o>nd Fz segregatto7is and their respective x’ and P values for several 
crosses between parents differing in leaflet shape and oilier qualitative characters^ 
shotving independence of the genes involved 


Characters 


Narrow leaflet (wa) vs. white flow’ers (m’i) -■ 
Oval leaflet (o) vs. white flow^ers (w) 

Narrow leaflet (ria) vs. gray puheseence (t) 
Oval leaflet (o) vs. gray pubescence (t) 


Narrow leaflet (7m) vs. faseiation [/)i. 


Narrow leaflet (rm) vs. yellow seed-coat color (j/)... 

[N'a7?a segregation 

C ompo nents . _ j Gg s egregation 

[Linkage 

O val leaflet fo) vs. unrestricted seed-coat color (/).- 
O val leaflet (o) vs. green cotyledon color (dicL) --- 


XY 

Xu 

ccY 

XU 

X 3 

P 

30 

9 

1 

10 

1 1 

1. 527 

0. 50-0. 70 

30 

9 

15 

4 

2.138 

. 50- . 70 

26 

13 

5 

5 

4.8D5 

. 10- . 20 

55 

22 

19 

13 

6.490 

.05- .10 

67 

18 

19 

4 

2.091 

. 50- . 70 

10 

4 

3 

1 

.173 

. 98- . 99 

5 

2 

2 

0 

.679 

. 80- . 90 

9 

4 

2 

1 

. 667 

. 80- . 90 

14 ; 

2 

2 

0 

3.728 

. 20- . 30 

11 

5 

2 

2 

1. 689 

. 50- . 70 

12 

5 

5 

0 

1.758 

. 50- . 70 

66 1 

15 

20 

0 

8. 677 

. 02- . 05 





1. 455 

. 20- . 30 





5. 548 

. 01- . 02 





1. 673 

. 10- . 20 

66 

18 

27 

8 

1.874 

. 50- . 70 

78 

6 

33 

2 

1. 363 

.70- .80 


1 Fa ratios. 

2 Theoretical independence ratio, 45:3:15:1. 


LEAFLET SHAPE AND PUBESCENCE COLOB 

The genes Tt for tawny and gray determine the pubescence color of 
soybeans {2). The F 2 ratios (table 8 ) from four crosses indicate that 
the Tt locus is not United with those for leaflet shape. 

Two normal-gray X narrow-tawny crosses produced F 2 ratios with 
P values of 0.05-0.10 and 0.10-0.20 when tested against a 9:3:3:1 
ratio. 

An oval-gray X normal-tawny cross produced an F 2 population 
with a P value of 0.50-0.70, indicating independent inheritance 
(table 8 ). 

The 250 segregates of an oval-gray X narrow-tawny cross were 
tested against the theoretical independence ratio of 27 normal-tawmy: 
9 normal-gray; 9 oval-tawny: 3 oval-gray; 12 narrow-tawny: 4 narrow- 
gray. The P value of 0.20-0.30 indicated independence of the genes 
involved. 

NARROW LEAFLET AND FASCIATION 

The fasciated character is recessive and the gene is designated / 
(5). Six of the F 3 populations of cross 480 segregated for both normal 
and narrow leafiet-shape and normal and fasciated stems. That these 
two characters are not linked is shown in table 8 by the P values for 
each of the six populationSj ranging from 0.20-0.30 to 0.98-0.99. 

NARROW LEAFLET AND SEED-COAT COLOR 

The genes Gg for green and yellow determine seed-coat color ((§). 
A cross narrow-green X normal-yellow produced an Fo ratio with a 
X® value of 8.677, P=0.02~0.05, when tested against a theoi^etical 
independence ratio. When this value was separated into its com- 
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ponent parts fi), it was noted that the value for the Gg segregation 
was the major component, 5.548. The value for linkage of L673 
indicated that g and na were not linked (table 8 ). 

OVAL LEAFLET AND EXTENSION OF SEED-COAT COLOR 

The multiple allelomorphic series governing the extension of seed- 
coat color includes which limits color to the hiliim and which is 
allelomorphic to i which permits complete seed-coat coloring ( 4 ). 
The P value of 0.50-0.70 for the F 2 ratio of a cross segregating for 
normal and oval leaflets and for i H indicates lack of linkage of the 
genes involved (table 8 ), 

OVAL LEAFLET AND COTYLEDON COLOR 

The action of the unlinked genes Di and D 2 is duplicate, each pro- 
ducing yellow cotyledons (10). When tested against the theoretical 
independence ratio of 45 : 15 : 3 : 1, the F 2 (table 8 ) of a normal-yellow X 
oval-green cross has a P value of 0.70"0.80, indicating absence of 
linkage of the genes involved. 

DISCUSSION 

The r 2 data on crosses between normal- and oval-leaflet strains 
indicate that these strains differ by a single leaflet-shape gene. The 
symbols 0 and 0 are suggested for the genes which produce normal 
and oval leaflets respectively. 

Data through F 3 from narrow X oval crosses indicate that the 
genotypes associated with particular phenotypes are Na-O- normal, 
Na -00 oval, nanaO- and nanaoo narrow. As would be expected if 
the above hypothesis is correct, all narrow-leaflet F 2 segregates pro- 
duced only narrow plants in F 3 . Likewise three (NaNaoo) of the 
eight oval-leaflet F 2 plants produced only oval plants in Fa, whereas 
the remaining five (Nanaoo) segregated in a 3:1 ratio of oval to 
narrow. Also, the 3:8 ratio is a good fit to the theoretical 1:2 ratio. 

The F 2 seeds-per-pod distributions indicate that this character is 
governed by many genes, all of which do not contribute equally to 
the expression of the character. The bimodality evident in the low 
X intermediate crosses and the suggested bimodality in some of the 
intermediate X high crosses indicate a few major genes for number 
of seeds per pod. Also, the F 2 distributions of low X intermediate 
crosses indicate the action of modifying genes since the values of 
the modal classes of the two subcurves of these distributions were 
higher and lower than the means of the low and the intermediate 
parents respectively. 

It is felt that the agreement with a 3:1 ratio of the F 2 seeds-pei>pod 
distributions from all intermediate X low crosses justifies the assign- 
ment of symbols to the major genes involved. The symbols Lo 
and lo are suggested for this allelomorphic pair. LoLo and Lola 
produce intermediate values and lolo produces low values. 

F 2 seeds-per-pod distributions of 3 of the 12 crosses between inter- 
mediate and high parents showed a tendency toward bimodality 
which is in agreement with Takaliashi^s (d) conclusion that the 2 types 
of parents differ by a single gene. Takahashi assigned symbols FJ 
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to the allelomorphic pair. It is not known whether the genes in- 
volved ill the present stmty are the same as those in Takahashi’s 
material. Neither his symbols nor new symbols are used here since 
not all of the crosses between normal and narrow parents exhibited 
the bimodal F2 distributions. The nearly significant negative cor- 
relation coefficient obtained when Fa values from cross 480 were 
correlated with their respective F3 coefficients of variability suggests 
that the F2 plants with the higher values were more nearly homozy- 
gous with respect to seeds-per-pod genes than those with lower 
values. If a single major gene pair is involved, Fa genotypes aa 
would produce high F2 values and little variability in Fg, F2 genotypes 
AA and Aa would both produce lower F2 values than aa but in F3 
AA would produce little variability and Aa would produce much 
variability. The negative correlation mentioned above might have 
been greater if it were not for the homozygous low seeds-per-pod 
genotypes AA and their respective slightly variable Pa’s. 

Data from crosses 527, 529, and 511-523 on linkage intensity be- 
tween high seeds-per-pod and narrow leaflet indicate approximately 
9 percent crossing over as compared with 10 percent obtained by 
Takahashi (6). 

The question naturally arises as to whether or not the major seeds- 
per-pod genes form a multiple allelomorphic series. That is, are the 
gene for an intermediate number of seeds per pod, which is allelomor- 
phic to the recessive high seeds-per-pod gene, and Lo the same gene? 
The following facts suggest that such is not the case. The genes 0 
and na are both linked with a gene for intermediate seeds-per-pod 
value with 8 and 9 percent over respectively. If there is only one 
gene for an intermediate number of seeds per pod, then 0 and na 
would be linked, with either 1 or 17 percent crossing over, approxi- 
mately, depending on the order of the loci on the chromosome. The 

test was applied to F2 ratios from the narrow x oval crosses, 
testing their fit to both a theoretical linkage ratio with 17 percent 
crossing over and the ratio for independent inheritance. The P 
values obtained were 0.05-0.10 for the linkage ratio and 0.50-0.95 for 
the independence ratio; the P value for linkage with 1 percent cross- 
ing over would be extremely small. It appears therefore that na and 
0 are not linked and that the dominant intermediate genes that are 
allemorphic to both lo and the high seeds-per-pod gene are not one 
and the same gene. 

Of special interest in this study has been the association of each 
of two variations (possibly mutations) from the normal leaflet shape 
with dffierent genes for number of seeds per pod. In one linkage 
group the oval-leaflet gene 0 is closely linked with the major gene lo 
for low number of seeds per pod. Likewise, in another linkage group 
the narrow-leaflet gene na is closely linked with the major gene or 
genes for high number of seeds per pod. The quantitative character, 
number of seeds per pod, seems to be governed by several genes which 
are not equal in their manifestation. It appears that a very few 
major genes in association with numerous minor genes are responsible 
for the expression of that character. 
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SUMMARY 

Data on tlie inheritance of number of seeds per pod and leaflet 
shape in the soybean were obtained from 26 crosses between parents 
with mean seeds-per-pod values ranging from 1.05 ±0.01 to 3.59 ±0.03 
and with either ovate (normal), lanceolate (narrow), or oval terminal 
leaflets. One parental variety was characterized by oval leaflets and 
a very low mean seeds-per-pod value. Three varieties had narrow 
leaflets and very high mean seeds-per-pod values. The remaining 
parental types had normal leaflets and somewhat intermediate 
seeds-per-pod means, all of which diflfered significantly. 

The data indicate that number of seeds per pod, while somewhat 
influenced by environmental conditions, is largely governed by a few 
major and several minor genes. The symbols Lo and lo are suggested 
for one allelomorphic pair of major genes. Lo exhibits considerable 
dominance over lo and produces an intermediate seeds-per-pod value; 
lo produces a low seeds-per-pod value. Ceidain of the data suggest 
the existence of a major recessive gene which produces a high seeds- 
per-pod value as contrasted wuth an intermediate value produced by 
its dominant allelomorph. 

Plants with oval-shaped terminal leaflets differ from plants with 
normal leaflets by one leaflet-shape gene. The symbols 0 and o 
are suggested for this allelomorphic pair. 00 and Oo produce normal 
leaflets and oo produces oval leaflets. 

Data from the normal-leaflet X narrow-leaflet crosses substantiated 
earlier reports that a single gene difference is involved. NaNa and 
Nana produce normal leaflets and na?ia produces narrow leaflets. 

The Fi plants of crosses between narrow-leaflet plants and oval- 
leaflet plants had normal leaflets and the F 2 population segregated in 
a 9 normal: 3 oval: 4 narrow ratio. The genotypes associated with 
particular phenotypes are Na-0- normal, Na -00 oval, nanaO- and 
nanaoo narrow. The gene na is therefore epistatic to o. 

The locus of the oval-leaflet genes Oo is linked with the locus of the 
genes Lolo for number of seeds per pod with approximately 8 percent 
crossing over. The locus of Oo is not linked with the loci of the genes 
for flower color WiWij pubescence color Tt^ cotyledon color did 2 , or 
extension of seed-coat color i and its allelomorphs. 

The locus of the narrow-leaflet genes Nana is closely linked with 
the locus or loci of genes for high number* of seeds per pod. It is not 
linked with the loci of the genes for flower color IIViCi, pubescence color 
Tt, fasciation FJ, or seed-coat color Gg, 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
FLAX FIBER NUMBERS AND DIAMETERS AND SIZES 
OF STEMS 1 

By Julian H. Millek, professor, M. Gwendolyn Burton, research associate, 

and Troy Manning, research assistant, Department of Plant Pathology and 

Plant Breeding, College of Agriculture, University of Georgia 

INTRODUCTION 

Relatively few anatomical investigations have been made in the 
United States to determine the relation between the number and 
magnitude of fibers in cross sections of the flax stem and the size 
of the stem. Research in this aspect of the flax problem has been 
confined chiefly to the continent of Europe and the British Isles. 

The object of this study was to obtain a measurement of fibers in 
flax stems grown in Georgia with a view to making comparisons 
with similar investigations conducted in other regions. 

The investigation has been confined to a determination of the 
number and diameters of fibers in median cross sections; that is, 
in sections cut from the middle of the stem at right angles to the length. 
These stems, selected at random, were of different sizes. The re- 
lationships between these fiber characters and stem diameters and 
median areas have also been determined. No attempt has yet been 
made to correlate the differences with either environmental or heredi- 
tary factors, except in a comparison of two varieties. 

Most of the previous studies place the diameter of the stem along 
with the height in first place in providing an indication of the number 
and size of fibers per stem. Of these the cross section seems the 
more important; as height, with the exception of the ends, only adds 
to what one discovers in the section. 

Differences of mineral nutrients, of spacing, or of soil have in most 
cases been shown to affect the fiber count only indirectly by increasing 
or decreasing the stem size. The results of a statistical study of 
cross sections of southern-grown flax should, then, establish a basis 
for some additional investigations for regional agronomic practices 
and plant breeding, as well as, for linen processing, by demonstrating 
the types of stems with maximum fiber content. Such knowledge is 
necessary at this time because of the present interest in the South- 
eastern States in flax production for both fiber and seed. 

REVIEW OP LITERATURE 

Davin and Searle { 1 ),^ working with flax in Northern Ireland, 
obtained a high parent-progeny correlation in flower color, time of 
flowering, percentage of fiber, length of imbranched part of stem, 
and possibly number of seeds per capsule. They also found that such 

1 Eeeeived for publication June 18, 1943. This investigation has been carried on cooperatively by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Georgia State Engineering Experiment Station, Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and the College of Agriculture. Journal Paper No. 116 of the Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 281. 
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characters as diameter, area of stem, size of fiber, area of fiber, number 
of fibers, fibers per square millimeter, number of capsules, and seeds 
are strongly influenced by environment, and show no significant 
correlation with those of the parent. 

Previous waiters have found that the largest array of the most 
representative fibers is in the median area of the stem. Distal 
seetions show fewer and less developed ones, and sections cut at the 
crown or below contain only a small number of very coarse fibers. 
Herzog (3), from an average of 25 stems, found 55 fibers in basal 
sections, 550 in stems at a height of 25 cm., 530 at 50 cm., and 320 at 
75 cm. Tammes (8) found that the number of fibers in cross section 
does not vary much in a single stem except at the lower and upper 
parts. For these reasons Tammes, Robinson (6), and Davin and 
Seaiie (1) all used the fibers from median sections in distinguishing 
the fiber differences in flax stems of difl'erent varieties or of those 
growm under different environmental conditions. 

The characters found to be influenced largely by environment, 
that is, size of stems, number of fibers per stem, number of fibers per 
bundle, number of bundles per stem, number of fibers per unit- 
section areas, and size of fibers, have been shown to be correlated. 
Tammes (5) found an increase in number of fibers with, increasing 
diameters of stems up to 2.6 mm., but did not obtain the same pro- 
portionate increase in number of fibers in larger stems. Robinson 
(6*) and Davin and Seaiie ( 1 ) also obtained a noticeable increase in the 
number of fiber cells per section with an increase in stem diameter. 

The number of bundles in median cross section has been found by 
most writers to vary somewhat with the diameter of the stem. Tam- 
mes (5) has shown that the number of bundles increases with the 
thickness of the stems, but is more constant in thick stems than in 
thin ones. Davis (^, p. 4), on the other hand, says: “The average 
number of fiber bundles is not materially less in a stem of small 
diameter . . Tammes (8) reported that the number of fibers 
per bundle in stem cross section varies with different stem diameters 
and is higher in the thicker stems. Davis (^) states that the fiber 
bundles are necessarily smaller in fine stems as they are crowded 
together into a smaller girth, of cortex. 

The numbers of fibers per square millimeter of median stem area 
has been shown to vary in inverse proportion to the stem thickness. 
Davin and Searle {1) show^ an almost constantly decreasing fiber 
number per unit area with increasing thickness of stems for the 
Dutch variety. Small stems of the 0.75-mm.^ class have a mean of 
412.5 fibers; and the large class, 14.25-min.^, have 87.5 libers per 
square millimeter. Robinson’s (6) data show that the average of bis 
small stems grown in tap w^ater only, 0.678 mm. in diameter, con- 
tained 259 fibers per square millimeter, whereas his larger stems grown 
in N“2P~K solution averaged 1.176 mm. in diameter and contained 
only 139 fibers per square millimeter. 

That diameters of the fibers increase with increased thickness of 
the stems has been shown by Tammes (<?), who reported a large posi- 
tive correlation. She found no direct influence of the soil on diameter 
of the fiber except that when seeds were sown far apart there were 
larger stems and so larger fibers. Davis ( 2 ) and Davin and Searle { 1 ) 
also found that a thin stand produces larger stems and therefore 
larger fibers. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The flax straw for the 420 stems used in most of the experimental 
work was chiefly from the variety Cirrus, a fiber flax; that used for the 
comparison of varieties was from strains of Cirrus and Triumph, The 
flax was grown in Brooks County, Ga. It was sown in the fall and 
harvested the following June. The soil on wfliich it was grown was 
chiefly Norfolk sandy loam. A complete fertilizer was used at plant- 
ing, followed by a top dressing with nitrate of soda in the spring. 

The flax plant, although normally self-fertilized, does hybridize to 
some extent. If that cause of variation is added to the mixing that 
occurs at harvest and in the preparation for distribution, it may be 
concluded that the usual commercial variety is both a genetical and 
mechanical mixture of many diverse homozygous strains as well as 
heterozygous individuals. The flax stems used in this investigation 
constitute such a mixture, and therefore it would appear that the 
variations are in part hereditary and in part purely environmental. 
The fiber characters of stems of diiferent diameters that are discussed 
in this paper are such as have previously been found to be influenced 
chiefly by environment, whereas those of stems of the same diameter 
are influenced more by hereditary factors and can be the basis for 
future selections. 

The stems were brought into the laboratory when completely 
mature. At first cross sections were made from median portions 
embedded in celloidin, but this procedure was found to be too slow, 
and a more rapid method of hand sectioning was devised. Median 
stem parts, about 2 inches in length, were boiled in water for about 
2 minutes to force out the air and soften the stem. They were then 
taken out and embedded in paraffin in groups of fives. When the 
paraffin hardened, the blocks were cut down through the ends of the 
stems and placed in water for several days. After this soaking, cross 
sections were readily cut by hand with a safety-razor blade. Sections 
were then mounted in glycerin. Counting fibers and bundles was 
accomplished both by clirect view through the microscope and by 
projection on a screen. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

RELATION OF NUMBER OF FIBERS PER MEDIAN SECTION TO STEM DIAMETER 

The 420 stems that formed the basis of this study have a mean 
diameter of 1.63 ±0.021 ^ mm., with a standard deviation of 
0.43 ±0.015 mm. About 89.5 percent of them lie between 1 and 2.19 
mm, in diameter (table 1). The unusually large or extremely small 
classes of stems are not represented. 

The number of fibers per stem section ranges from 125 to 1,375, 
with 85 percent falling between 300 and 799 (table 1). The mean 
for the group is 538 ±8.807, with a standard deviation of 180.40 ± 6.242 
fibers. This is not an unexpectedly lai’ge variation when the wide 
range of stem sizes is considered. 

The correlation between the fiber numbers and the stem diameters 
(fig. 1) is highly significant, with a coefficient of ±0.719 ±0.024. An 
r value of 0.128 is at the 1-percent level of significance according to 
Snedecor's (7) table. 


3 standard error. 
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Table — Proportion of the 4^0 flax stems studied that fall loiihin each diameter 
class, fiber-nu7nher-per-steni class, fiber-hundles-per-stem class, fihers-per-hundle 
class, stem-area class, and fihers-per-square millimeter class 


stem diameters 

Fibers per stem 

Fiber bundles 
per stem 

Fibers per 
bundle 

stem areas 

Fibers per 
mm.2 

Range 

Pro- 

por- 

tion 

with- 

in 

length 

range 

Range 

Pro- 

por- 

tion 

with- 

in 

speci- 

fied 

range 

Range 

Pro- 

por- 

tion 

with- 

in 

speci- 

fied 

range 

Range 

Pro- 

por- 

tion 

with- 

in 

speci- 

fied 

range 

Range 

Pro- 

por- 

tion 

with- 

in 

speci- 

fied 

range 

Range 

Pro- 

por- 

tion 

with- 

in 

speci- 

fied 

range 

Mm. 

0. 6-0. 99 
1.0-1.39 

1. 4-1. 79 

1.8- 2.19 

2. 2-2. 39 

2. 4-2. 79 

2. 8- 3. 20 

Per- 
cent 
1.91 
35. 24 
30. 71 
23. 57 
5.95 
1.43 
1,19 

Number 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-499 
500-599 
600-599 
700-799 
800-899 
900-1, 099 
1, 100-1, 400 

Per- 
cent 
0.71 
5.71 
15.48 
24. 05 
23.33 
12. 86 
9. 29 
4.76 
3. 33 
.48 

Number 
10-19. 9 
20-24. 9 
25-29. 9 
30-34. 9 
35-39. 9 
40-55. 0 

Per- 
cent 
3.81 
17. 38 
35.24 
28. 33 
12. 62 
2. 62 

Number 
10-14. 9 
15-19. 9 
20-24. 9 
25-29. 9 
30-34. 9 
35-45.0 

Per- 
cent 
22. 38 
43. 57 
23. 10 
7.62 
2.14 

1. 19 

Mni.^ 

D-0.9 

1- 1. 9 

2- 2.9 

3- 3. 9 

4- 4.9 

5- 5.9 

6- 8.5 

Per- 
: cent 

9. 76 
4B. 90 
23. 33 
13. 33 

4. 05 
.48 

2. 14 

N'umber 
0- 99 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-499 
500-599 
600-700 

Per- 

cent 

0. 71 
18.10 
40. 00 

23. 57 

13.57 
3. 33 

.71 




































The straight line in figure 1 represents a regression of 301.64ib 14.204 
fibers for every increase in stem diameter of 1 mm., or an increase 
of 60.33 fibers for each 0.2 mm. increase. The error of the estimate is 
125.52, and the regression coefidcieiit is highly significant with a t 
value of 21.2, when 2.588 is at the 1-percent level (7). 

Figure 1 shows that the prediction line is a very good fit for the X 
means of the F columns up to the 2.3-mm. class of stems, and that the 
distribution in this area is definitely linear. However, an analysis 
of variance of the entire distribution shows an F value of 2.84 for 
nonlinearity, when 1.81 is at the 5-percent point of significance. In 
spite of this it does not seem worth while to plot a curve when 90 
percent of the stems fall within an area best fitted by a straight 
regression line. Then, again, the relatively few large stems would 
probably cause the calculated values of a curve to be of little value in 
estimating fiber numbers of other stems of those sizes. 

According to the results given above, 51.7 (r percent of the 
variation in fiber number is accounted for by the variation in stem 
diameter. 

Authors previously referred to have determined that the effect of 
environment is chiefly to produce larger or smaller stems, and so to 
increase or decrease the number of fibers. Stems of the same diameter 
class would then have been grown under approximately the same 
environment, and the wide variation in fiber numbers in such classes 
could be attributed to hereditary factors. For example, in stems in 
the 1.9-mm. class, included in those on which data are given in figure 
1, there was one with 1,025 fibers and two with only 325 fibers. This 
suggests the possibility of isolating superior strains. 

Isfone of the authors cited in this paper worked correlation tables 
between fiber numbers and stem diameters. However, Tammes (8) 
shows that there is a gradual increase in fibers beginning with stems 
0.55 mm. in diameter containing 188 fibers per cross section and con- 
tinuing up to stems 2.2 mm. in diameter with 1,110 fibers per cross 
section. The mean diameter of stems studied by her, both large and 
small, was 1.63 mm. and the mean fiber number was 696. The mean 
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diameter of stems measured by Tammes was about the same as that 
of the. 420 stems used in the present work, but the mean fiber number 
was much larger than that of the Georgia-grown stems. 

Davin and Searle [1) did not calculate the means of stem diameters 
or of fiber numbers, but in the L69-mm. diameter class studied by 
them the mean fiber number is 681.97. This number is about the 
same as that found by Tammes for stems of that diameter. The mean 
of the 1.69-mm. class in the Georgia experiments is about 100 fibers 
less (fig. 1); however some of the stems in this class contained many 
more fibers. 

RELATION OF NUMBER OF FIBER BUNDLES PER MEDIAN SECTION TO STEM 

DIAMETER 

The sections of the 420 stems used in the study to determine the 
number of fibers were also employed in a study to determine the num- 
ber of fibei' bundles. In most of the sections the bundles of fibers 
were quite distinct and were sharply^ separartTd*h cells, 

but in a few the fibers formed an almost continuous layer. 

The number of fiber bundles ranged from 10 to 55, 93.57 percent 
of the stems containing from 20 to 39.9 bundles (table 1). The mean 
number of bundles was 29.34 ±0.277 and the standard deviation was 
5.72 ±0.197 for the mean stem diameter of 1.63 mm. 

A significant positive correlation is found between number of bundles 
and stem diameter, with a coefficient of ±0.396 ±0.042 (fig. 2) when 
the 1-percent point is 0.128. 



0.6 0.8 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.2 2.4 2.6 2,8 3.0 3.2 

STEM DIAMETER ( MM.) 


Figure 2.~-Kelatiori between number of fiber bundles per stem and stem diameter 

The number of bundles, shown by the regression line in figure 2, 
increases 5.32 ±0.585 for each increase in stem diameter of 1 mm., or 
an increase of 1.06 for each 0.2 mm. of stem increase. The standard 
error of the estimate is 5.265, and the t value shows a highly significant 
coefficient of 8.80 when 2.588 is at the l-percent level. 

An analysis of variance to test for nonlinearity shows an F value of 
1.85 when 1.81 is at the 5-percent point. This distribution constitutes 
a borderline case, but an inspection of the chart shows that a straight 
line represents the relationship very well throughout most of the 
population. 
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Only 15.68 percent of the variability of the number of bundles per 
stem can be considered as associated with the differences in stem sizes. 
The larger stems, accordingly, have a somewhat greater number of 
bundles than the sinaller ones, but this increase is not so marked as in 
the case of niunber of fibers. 

The range of fiber bundle frequency in stems of the same diameter 
classes, as shown in figure 2, is almost as great as that of the fibers per 
stem in figure 1. This variation seems sufficient for isolating lines 
with selected bundle numbers. 

Tammes {8) in table 24 of her publication, wdiich gives data on 46 
stems of various diameters with a mean of 1.63 mm., shows the mean 
number of bundles per stem to be 30.37. This number is nearly the 
same as that found in this investigation. 

RELATION OF NUMBER OF FIBERS PER BUNDLE IN MEDIAN SECTION TO STEM 

DIAMETER 

There are two ways in which the number of fibers per bundle may 
vary. The first type of variation arises from the fact that the bundles 
in the longitudinal section are elongate-spindle in form, and so apical 
sections of the bundle will always show few fibers and the maximum 
number will be in the bundle center. Each stem ci’oss section, there- 
fore, will contain a few extremely small bundles interspersed with 
larger ones. The second type of variation is found between stems, 
when the mean number of fibers per bundle in one stem is much 
smaller or larger than in another. Both types of variation are in- 
cluded in the results of this study. 

The average number of fibers per bundle in the 420 stems studied 
ranged from 10 to 45, 89.04 percent having between 10 and 26 fibers 
per bundle (table 1). The mean number was 18.87 ±0.253 with a 
standard deviation of 5.22±0.181 for the mean stem diameter of 
1.63 mm . 

There is a highly significant positive correlation between the number 
of fibers per bundle and the stem diameters (fig. 3). The coefiS.- 
cient is ±0.539 ±0.035. The r value at the 1-percent level is 
0.128 as in the previous parts. 



Figure 3. — Relation between average number of fibers per bundle and stem 

diameter. 
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The straight line in figure 3 shows a regression of 6. 54 ±0.496 
fibers per bundle for each increase of 1 mm. in stein diameters or 
for each increase of 0.2 rrm. in stem diameter there is a corresponding 
increase of 1.31 fibers per bundle. The error of estimate is 4.41, 
and the coefficient is highly significant as there is a if value of 13.04 
when the l-percent level of significance is 2.588. The test for non- 
linearity by analysis of variance shows an F value of 1.404 when 
1.81 is at the 5-percent level of significance; hence there is no evidence 
of nonlinear regression. 

As the stem diameters increase the average fiber number per bundle 
increases, and 29.05 (r^) percent of the variation in this fiber number 
incr ease may be ascribed to increase m stem thickn ess. 

Tammes [8, table 24) shows a mean number of fibers per bundle of 
22.92 for 46 stems. This figure is somewhat higher than the 18.87 
fiber number found in the Georgia stems. 

RELATION OF NUMBER OF FIBERS PER SQUARE MILLIMETER IN MEDIAN SECTION 

TO STEM AREA 

Davin and Searle (1) use the term ^ffiber index’^ to designate the 
nimiber of fibers per unit area. The fiber index is obtained by divid- 
ing the area of each stem cross section into the number of fibers. 

The areas of the 420 stem sections included in this study range from 
0.25 to 8.5 mm.^, with 83.57 percent between 1 and 3.9 mm.^ The 
mean stem area is 2.14±0.061 mm.^, with the standard deviation 
1.240. ±0.043. 



STEM AREA |MM?) 

Figure 4. — Belation between number of fibers per square millimeter and area of 
stem in the median cross section. 

The number of fibers per square millimeter (table 1) ranges from 
50 to 700, 95.24 percent of the stems having between 100 and 499. 
Themean number of fibers for the 420 stems is 295.70±5.183, with a 
standard deviation of 106.20±3.674, 
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A negative correlation was found between the number of fibers per 
square millimeter and the area of the stem section (fig. 4). The 
coefficient --0.678±0.027 is highly significant, as the l-percent level 
of significance is 0.128. 

The regression here is not linear, but fits the curve A"=A+JSTi + 
CT^+DTz^ as given by Love (^), except at the lower end. This 
curve, as shown in figure 4, follows the broken line connecting the X 
means of the Y columns very closely throughout the blocks of densest 
population. Table 2 presents in tabular form= what is shown graph- 
ically by the curved regression for numbers of fibers per square 
millimeter for each stem-area class in figure 4. The coefficients are: 
A.=215.5 fibers, ^=23.5, C=1.71, and Z)=0.208. As the stem 
increases in area the fiber number decreases, but not in uniform 
proportion. 


Table 2. — A comparison of the mean number of fibers per square millimeter in 
stems of different areas and the predicted values for each stem class 


Classes of stems by 
areas (sq. mm.) 

Means 
of fiber 
numbers 
per square 
millimeter 

Predicted 
values for 
curved re- 
gression line 
for fiber 
numbers 
per square 
millimeter 

Classes of stems by 
areas (sq. mm.) 

Means 
of fiber 
numbers 
per squaie 
millimeter 

Predicted 
values for 
curved re- 
gression line 
for fiber 
numbers 
per square 
millimeter 

0. 25_ 

525 

506. 44 

4.75 

190 

161. 54 

. 75 - 

435 

431. 24 

5.25.- - 

175 

150. 72 

1.25_ 

370 

368. 16 

5. 75 

225 

140. 72 

1, 75 

283 

315. 98 

6. 25 

125 

130. 36 

2.25 

265 

273. 44 

6.75 

0 

118.42 

2. 75 

226 

239.29 

7.25.. 

125 

103. 64 

3.25 

203 

212. 28 

7. 75 

0 

84.76 

3.75 

200 

191.16 

8.25 

142 

60. 56 

4. 25 - 

175 

174. 70 



In the test of goodness of fit of this curve on the X mean of each 
stem column there is a c>f 378.84 for the entire curve, indicating 
a poor fit, but if one stops with the 4.25 stem class is only 5.98. 
The cubic parabola is a good fit for the distribution up to the maximum 
point of the curve. This curve includes 95 percent of the stems and 
has a P value, according to Pearson’s (5) table, of 0.649438. As was 
found earlier in the study of the relation of number of fibers per 
median section to stem diameter, the larger stems do not appear to 
follow the law governing the smaller ones. 

The variability of fiber number per square millimeter associated 
with the variation in the areas of the stem is 45.97 percent (r^). 

Davin and Seaiie (1, table XVI) have reported for small stems of the 
Dutch variety, 0.5 to 1 mm.^ in area, 412.5 fibers per square millimeter; 
and for large stems, 7 to 7.5 mm.^ in area, 128 fibers per square milli- 
meter. The Georgia-grown stems of equal area have means of 435 
fibers per square millimeter for the small stems and 125 fibers for the 
large ones. This bears out the tendency referred to above for fiber 
index to decrease with increasing stem size. 

These results show that the medium size stems, or even the small- 
er ones, of equal height have fewer fibers per stem but more per unit 
area of cross section than larger ones. In equal volumes of small and 
large stems the small stems would produce the greater miniber of 
fibers. 
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RELATION OF FIBER DIAMETER TO SIZE OF STEMS 

Tlie diaineters of 50 consecutive fibers in each cross section of the 
ten smallest stems of the 420 were found and compared with similar 
measurements of 50 consecutive fibers in each cross section of the 10 
largest stems. The difference between the means of the two groups 
of stems, as shown in table 3, is 31.30 times its standard error. This 


Table 3.— Compamon of the diameters of the sfnallest and largest stems 


stem class 

Range in diam- 
eter stems 

Mean stem 
diameter 

Standard devi- 
ation 

10 smallest stems . - - 

Mm. 

(1. K-T. 05 

2. 70^3. 30 

Mm. 

0. 84±0. 039 

3. 00d=D. 059 

0. 12rt0. 027 
0. 19i0. 041 

10 larg^est stems.. - .. 


Tiifl'fij'PTir'fA rif mprins _ _ 


2. 16±0. 069 






is more significant than the mean fiber diameter difFerence given in 
table 4, which is 3.97 times its standard error. These data indicate 


Table 4. — Comparison of the diameters of the fibers of the small and large stems 

in table S 


Stem class 

Range in diam- 
eter of fibers 

IN'ean fiber 
diameter 

Stan [lari devi- 
ation 

10 smallest .stems- - . . - . 

10 largest steins 

7. 2-28. 8 
7. 2-72. 0 

17. 32:£l.4r)0 
30. 9Sd:3. 110 

"4. 54=bL 033 
9. 83d=2. 199 


Difference of means . ... 



13. 66±3. 438 


1 



that as the stem increases in thickness the diameter of the fiber in- 
creases, but to a less degree. Large stems in this group would be 
expected to have coarse fibers not so well adapted for manufacture of 
the higher grade products. 

The relation between stem sizes and fiber diameters of Georgia- 
grown flax is approximately the same as that of the Netherlands- 
grown flax reported by Tammes (c9). Here table 32 shows a mean 
stem diameter of 0.87 mm, for 14 small stems, wliich have a mean 
fiber diameter of about 17p. The four large stems, with a mean-stem 
diameter of 3.08 mm., have a mean-fiber diameter of 37.18/x. 

COMPARISON OF FIBERS PER SQUARE MILLIMETER IN MEDIAN 
SECTIONS OF THE FIBER FLAX VARIETIES CIRRUS AND TRIUMPH 

Median cross sections of 90 stems of Triumph and 90 stems of 
Cirrus flax grown in Brooks County, Ga., were made for this study. 
The sections of Cirrus ranged in area from 0.25 to 4.75 inm.^, with a 
mean of 1.81±0.085 and a standard deviation of 0.81±0.061. The 
number of fibers per square millimeter for each stem ranged from 75 to 
625, with a mean of 310^10.468 and a standard deviation of 99.25 ± 
7.401. ^ 

In this series of sections there is a negative correlation of — 0.7 16 ± 
0.052 between the number of fibers per square millimeter and the 
stem area. This coefficient is significant, because the l-percent level 
of significance of r is 0.267. This is only a slightly larger negative 
correlation than that found for the 420 stems. 
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STEM AREA ( MM^) 

Figure 5. — Comparison of the number of fibers per square millimeter and the 
median-stem areas of Cirrus with those of Triumph flax. 

Tlie means of the fibers per square millimeter for each stem-class 
row for both Cirrus and Triumph are plotted in figure 5 and are con- 
nected with broken lines. The predicted values for both varieties are 
connected with solid lines, and are produced by the same formula 
used in the study of the relation of fibers per square millimeter to 
stem area. The one unusiially large stem in the 4.75-mm.^ class found 
in this random sample of Cirrus is not considered in the curve, as a 
calculated value based on one stem would have little significance. 
The curve values for A, B, C, and D are 337.8, 61.7, 15.0, and 2.4, 
respectively. 

The test of goodness of fit of the curve on the X means of the Y 
columns shows a of 6-681 with a P value in Pearson’s (5) table of 
0.353494. 

Within these Cirrus stems 51.3 percent of the variability of the fiber » 
number per square millimeter is associated with the variation in the 
median stem areas. 

The stems in the Triumph variety ranged from 0.5 to 7.5 mm.^ in 
area, with a mean of 2.27±0.129mm.^ and a standard deviation of 
1.22± 0.090. 

The fibers per square millimeter ranged from 125 to 450, with a 
mean of 292. 20± 10.107 and a standard deviation of 95.83di7.128. 
There is also a negative correlation between the number of fibers per 
square millimeter and the stem areas. The coefficient— 0.700 ±0.053 
is significant, as the r value at the 1-percent level of significance is 
0.267, as with Cirrus. 

The Triumph curve is based on the values of A, S, C, and D, which 
are respectively 269.6, 31.1, 4.8, and 8.4* 
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The goodness of fit for this curve shows a value of 17.822 for the 
total, which indicates that the fit is not highly significant. Here, 
again, the cubic parabola fits the first six classes with 90.91 percent of 
the population very well, with a x^ of 0.768 having a P value of 
0.962566 ill Pearson’s (5) table. As was true in the other studies 
involving number of fibers per square millimeter, the larger stems in 
these random samples are too few to be expected to follow a law 
governing the mass of the population. 

In the Triumph variety 49 percent of the variability in fiber number 
per square millimeter is associated with the variation in the stem areas. 

The Triumph stems with a mean of 2.27 mm.^ were larger than those 
of Cirrus with a mean of 1.81 mm.^ There was also more variation 
in the stem sizes of the Triumph (table 5). The difference between 
the means is 3.01 times its standard error, which is significant. 


Table 5, — A comparison of the ynedian areas of 90 stems of the Cirrus variety with 

90 of the Triumph variety 


V ariety 

Eange in 
stem areas 

Mean stem 
area 

standard 

deviation 

. 

Cirrus. . 

Mm.- 
0. 25-4. 75 
0. 50-7. 50 

Mm.^ 

1. S1±0. 0S5 

2. 27±0. 127 

0. 81±0. 059 

1 , 22d=0. 090 

Triumph 

Uifferencc* of means 


0. 4B±0. 153 



1 



Table 6. — A comparison of the mmiber of fibers per square niillhneter of the 7nedian 
areas of 90 stems of the Cirrus variety with 90 of the Triumph variety 


Variety 

Range in num- 
ber of fibers 
per mm.2 

Mean number 
of fibers per 
mm, 2 

standard 

1 deviation 

Cirrus 

Triumph ' 


75-625 ! 
125-575 

310. 0±10. 467 
292. 2±10. 107 

99. 25±7. 416 
j 95. 83±7. 143 

TMffp'i'mee of mpaxis 



17. 8=tl4. 550 






The mean number of fibers per scpiare millimeter is greater in the 
Cirrus variety, 310, than in the Triumph with 292.2. This difference 
is due to the fact that Triumph has larger stems than Cirrus. However, 
table 6 shows that the difference between the means of the number of 
fibers per square millimeter is only 1.22 times its standard error, 
which is not significant. 

The correlation between fibers per square millimeter and stem areas 
is nearly the same, —0.700 for Triumph and —0.716 for Cirrus. 

The mean lines in figure 5 show that betw-een the 0.75-mm.^ and 
the 3.25-mm.^ classes the mean fiber numbers for the two varieties 
are almost the same. Cirrus and Triumph stems of equal size, therefore 
have approximately the same number of fibers per square millimeter 
of median section. There are, however, other material differences, 
such as the greater amount of top branching and formation of seed, 
in the Triumph. 

SUMMARY 

^ This study of the relation of flax fiber numbers and diameters to stem 
sizes in Georgia-grown flax has been made with median or midsections 
cut from stems selected at random. 
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The fibers in the median portion of the stem are both more uniform 
and more numerous than those at the top or bottom. 

Cross sections of 420 stems show that as the stem increases in 
diameter the number of fibers, the number of bundles, and the num- 
ber of fibers per bundle increase. The correlation is greatest between 
fiber number and stem thickness. The exceptionally large stems do 
not exhibit the same degree of linearity of regression as those of 
medium or smaller diameter, 

A negative correlation was found between the number of fibers per 
square millimeter and the cross-section area of the stem. Large 
stems have fewer fibers per unit of area than, small stems. In this 
case the regression is nonlinear and again the calculated values for 
the few very large stems are not worth as much for prediction pur- 
poses as those of the rest of the population. 

Large stems have coarser fibers than small stems. Diameters of 
fibers in the 10 largest stems are nearly twice those of the 10 smallest. 

A comparison of Cirrus with Triumph, two fiber varieties, shows that 
the fiber number per unit area of cross section is practically the same 
in stems of equal size, but as the average diameter of Triumph is 
larger, the fibers per square millimeter are fewer. 

A comparison of fiber numbers per stem section of equal diameter 
of Georgia flax with published results from the Netherlands and 
Northern Ireland shows a reduction of about 20 percent in the 
former. 

A study of the correlation charts in this paper shows that within 
flax stems of equal diameter the range of fiber and bundle numbers 
is probably wide enough to provide a basis for single-plant selections. 
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A METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE RELATIVE COLD 
HARDINESS OF DORMANT PEACH FRUIT BUDS^ 

By B. M. MiSADEE, formerly firnior pomologist ^ ; 0. W. Davidson, assistant 

professor of pomology; sxiid M. A. Blake, ehief in Jiorticult lire, New Jersey 

Agricultural Experinient Station 

JNTEODUCTION 

In the more northern States where peaches are grown commercially, 
the finiit buds are frequently damaged by winter weather. In 3 years 
of the past decade there has been considerable injury to peach buds in 
commercial orchards in New Jersey, especially to those of the relatively 
tender varieties. Exceptionally cold winters are sometimes referred 
to by pomologists and plant breeders as "dest” winters, since the rela- 
tive hardiness of different varieties of fruit can be determined by 
observing the amount of injury sustained by each as a result of the low 
temperatures. 

One of the limitations to an extensive breeding program to originate 
hardier peach varieties for northern districts has been the inability to 
evaluate the cold hardiness of seedlings and varieties without their 
exi^eriencing a ‘‘test” winter. The evaluation of fruit-bud hardiness 
for a variety of peach is a long and uncertain task, as measured by 
uncontrollable outdoor conditions. Trees of a variety to be tested 
must be propagated, growni to fruiting age, and then subjected to 
critical Ioav temperatures before hardiness determination is possible. 
A reliable artificial method for testing the cold hardiness of peach 
fruit buds should therefore be of great value to peach breeders. By 
the use of such a method trees of newly introduced varieties successful 
in other peach districts and promising seedlings from the breeding 
work might be rated for hardiness as grown iincier orchard conditions 
in New Jersey and elsewhere before any “test” winter occurs. A prac- 
tical freezing test for determining the relative cold hardiness of the 
fruit buds of diff'erent varieties of peaches is described herein. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Many investigators have studied winter hardiness in plants, and 
numerous methods have been proposed for measuring the resistance 
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of plants to cold. Excellent bibliographies, including many refer- 
ences to orchard observations on the hardiness of fruit trees, have 
been compiled by Chandler (<?) d Hildreth {17) , and Potter [S7 ) . For 
convenience the methods have been grouped as follows: (1) Indirect 
determinations that may be correlated with hardiness; (2) direct 
determinations wherein plants or plant parts are frozen under con- 
trolled conditions. 

INDIRECT DETERMINATIONS 

Beach and Allen (d) investigated structure and composition as 
related to hardiness in the apple. Johnston {19) and Strausbaugh 
{S2) reported that the moisture content of the buds was directly 
related to hardiness in tlie peach and plum. Bakke et al. (IB) , Dunn 
and Bakke (1-5), and Dunn {H) studied relationships of freezing- 
point lowering of the cell sap, moisture content, ash determination, 
and a dye adsorption test to hardiness in the apple. 

To rate hardiness in alfalfa and in apple, Dexter {11)^ Swingle 
^^i^d Stuart {33) made use of electrical conductivity measure- 
ments of the diffused electrolytes from tissues frozen artificially. 
Stark [SO^ 31) reported that a hardy apple variety retained more 
unfrozen water at low temperatures than did a tender variety.^ Tysdal 
{35) developed a method for studying the relationship of varietal 
cold hardiness in alfalfa to enzymatic activity. Levitt and Scarth 
^i), in studies on woody plants, used a plasmolytic method for 
determining osmotic pressures in living cells and suggested the use 
of a permeability test for predicting cold hardiness. 

DIRECT DETERMINATIONS 

Chandler (c9), Allen (i), Mix { 33 ), Carrick (7’), Howard (i(5),and 
Potter (fBd, 36)^ using an ice-salt mixture to cool insulated chambers 
to the desired low temperatures, found greater injury to woody tissues 
(apple, peach, and cherry) by rapid temperature fall than by slow 
freezing. Hildreth {17) designed an apparatus cooled by coils 
operated by a mechanical ammonia compressor and found that apple 
twigs exposed to —20° for 12 hours "were more severely injured than 
those held at the same temperature for 3 hours. Magness {33) paraf- 
fined the cut ends of pieces of roots, placed the roots in glycerin and 
water, and froze them by gradually low’ering the temperature of the 
solution to certain low points. Dunn (2J, llf) sealed apple twigs in 
glass tubes, placed the tubes in an ether bath, and froze the twigs by 
dropping pieces of solid carbon dioxide in the ether a little at a time. 
Peltier and Tysdal {3J), Brierley and Angelo (6*), and Hansing et al. 
(16) tested the hardiness of alfalfa, grape, and perennial sedunis, 
respectively, by growing plants in containers that could be moved 
into controlled low-temperature chambers. Treated plants were put 
in the greenhouse to observe recovery. Cullinan and Weinberger {10) 
exposed peacdi fruit buds in a chamber set for the desired minimum 
temperatures, but exjierienced difficulty in getting their material to 
the same low^ point at an unaltered rate of fall on successive dates. 
Their results indicated that Elberta increased in hardiness during 


^ Italic numbers in i)arentbeses refer to Literature Oitecl, p. aoo. 
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November, changed little during December, and reached its maximum 
cold resistance on January 21, 1933, at Beltsville, Md. ; Greensboro and 
Carman were consistently hardier than Elbei’ta. They concluded that 
varietal diff'erences in hardiness, seasonal growing conditions, size of 
crop, the stage of development of buds in early and late Avinter, and 
quantitative and qualitative differences in shoot growth Avere factors 
affecting the survival of buds during periods of critically low tem- 
peratures. Smith and Potter (B8) described an improved freezing 
chamber for automatically controlling temperatures. Winklepleck 
and McClintock (86) rated the amount of injury to Prunm stocks 
that were exposed to —15° ±1*^' F. in an insulated box for Auirioiis 
time intervals, but no consideration of the rate of fall to the niiiiimum 
temperature Avas given. 

CHOICE OF METHOD FOR HARDINESS DETERMINATIONS 

Of the several methods used by other Avorkers, the diffusion of elec- 
trolytes metliod seemed to offer the greatest promise for rating hardi- 
ness of the peach, since it had been so faAnrably reported for other 
kinds of plants. A comparison of data obtained by this method in 
the present investigations Avith the published results of Blake ( J) on 
hardiness of peach varieties under orchard conditions showed no con- 
sistent relation betAveen the results of the tAvo methods of evaluating 
hardiness. Besides tlie amount of labor and the time involved in 
making determinations, a iiumbei* of uncontrollable factors were found 
to influence adversely the results by tliis method. 

The objections associated with hardiness tests on peach by means 
of diff'used electrolytes led the authors to seek a rapicl direct freezing 
method for evaluating the cold resistance of ]5each buds. Preliminary 
Avork on this problem Avas undertaken in March 19d0, and a simple, 
practical metho d Avas e voh'ed. The description and use of this method, 
(ogether with the establishment of its limitations, form the basis of 
this publication. 

An electrically operated ice cream cabinet-type refrigerator (fig. 1) 
was adapted by means of simple equipment to simulate Avinter condi- 
tions as they occur in nature. The refrigerator Avas equipped Avith a 
thermostat that permitted it to operate at temperatures as low as 
”30° F. To make possible precise settings of this thermostat, a 
12-inch pointer of strip metal Avas soldered to the dial knob (fig. 1). 
The end of the pointer, Avhen the knob Avas turned, folloAved a semi- 
circular graduated scale inscribed on the cabinet, and produced am- 
plificative readings of the small dial scale. The cabinet had a single 
compartment 21% by 10% by 14% inches deep Avith a removable 
hinged lid that fittecl tightly upon a rubber insulating collar at the 
top edges of the compartment. 

A rectangular galvanized sheet-iron tank lOyg by 9yg hj 12% inches 
deep, having 2 Avire frames forming 4 divisions for holding test tubes 
and a central one for a vacuum-operated agitator (fig. 2) , was placed 
Avithin the compartment and allowed to rest on five 1-inch Avooden 
blocks to prevent direct contact Avith the bottom of the cooling com- 
partment. A bath containing 19 quarts of o'O-percent ethanol Avas used 
in the tank. TAvelve-inch glass tubes AAuth a diameter of II 4 hiches 
Avere Aveiglited Avith No. 8 lead shot so that they floated upright in the 




Figtjke 1. — Apparatus used for direct controlled freezing of peach hnds. 
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bath, which came above the bottom of the rubber stoppers used for 
sealing samples of twigs in the tubes. Eleven pounds of shot were used 
in the 5(1 tubes placed in the tank at one time. 

A windshield wiper I’un by an aspirator pump attached to a nearby 
water faucet w’as used to operate the agitator (fig. ?>), an arrangement 
whicli permitted (lie maintenance of even temperatures throughout the 
tank while the bath Avas cooling to subzero temperatures. The wind- 
shield wiper stiri'er Avas mounted on a piece of well-painted %“h^<^h 
white pine of the pi’oper size to coA^er the compartment. The agitator 
operated in a vertical direction (fig. 3) and consisted of two sheet-iron 
blades, 1^8 by 71/2 inches, mounted one above the other and each pro- 
vided Avith six %-inch holes. 

An accurate thermometer graduated to — 32° F. and having a 16-incli 
stem beloAv this graduation Avas inserted into the bath through a cork 
in the cover and adjusted to keep the bulb spaced 2 inches from the 
bottom of the tank. The bath temperature could be read to 1° and 
estimated to the nearest 0.1° Avithout removing the thermometer or 
stopping the agitator. 

A continuous record of the temperature changes that occurred in the 
bath AAuis made b}- a recording thermometer Avith a 24-hour chart graded 
in degrees Fahrenheit (fig. 1, top). Since the remote extension bulb 
of the recording thermometer Avas also placed in the bath, the respective 
readings of the two thermometers could be checked at any time. A.nj 
differences AA^ere usually AA’ithiii 1° F. 

PRINCIPLE FOR AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF RATE OF 
TEMPERATURE FALL 

The antifreeze solution in the tank cooled more sloAvly than the air 
in the compartment, and this lag in the temperature change of the 
antifreeze gaA^e the desired sIoav rate of cooling. This lag is illus- 
trated in figure 4, Factors that influence the rate of temperature fall 
of the bath from a given starting temperature and AAuth a given amount 
of plant material to he frozen are: The specific gravity of the anti- 
freeze solution, its Amlume, the rate at which the bath is stirred, and the 
thei’inostat setting tliat controls to ±1° F. the miniimxm temperature 
of the air in the compartment. In daily runs, Avlieii 50 samples Avere 
being frozen at a time, the thermostat remained unchanged. Care 
Avas taken to put the samples in at the same starting temperature and to 
maintain the antifreeze at the same specific gravity and volume. When 
this Avas done the rate of temperature fall could be duplicated at Avill, 
and the total time required to attain the desired Ioav point agreed 
AAuthin 15 minutes for successiA^e runs. As soon as the desired minimum 
temperature was reached, samples were removed or the cover raised to 
prevent the bath from dropping to a lower temperature. 

For the most part, samples Avere thawed by removing them directly 
from the tank to room temperature as soon as the minimum temperature 
had been reached. In an experiment to test the effects of rapid and 
slpAA^ thawing, the latter Avas accomplished by raising the cover with 
2-inch Avooden blocks, one under each end, and forcing air at room 
temperature (70*^ —75° F.) into the bath compartment by means of an 
electric fan Avdiile the agitator still operated. This procedure could 
also be used to raise the bath to the desired starting temperature, but 
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it was found more satisfactory to remove the tank and place it on a 
steam radiator in the room because when this was done there was less 
evaporation of alcohol, and a shorter time was required to reach 
temperatures above 32°. Samples were allowed to thaw in the sealed 
tubes until all frost on the twigs had disappeared. 



Figube 4, — Rates of teiuperature fall of the bath aud the air within the freezer 

cabinet. 

After thawing, twigs were removed from the tubes and allowed to 
stand in pans of water for at least 24 hours before the buds were ex- 
amined for injury. After this time interval the fruit buds were cross- 
sectioned with a razor blade. Injured buds were characterized by a 
marked brown discoloration, and a water-soaked ajipearance. 
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PREPARATION OF SAMPLES 

In preliminary studies in 1940 and 1941, samples of the varieties 
listed in table 1 were taken from oixhards of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at New Brunswick. Uninjured and un- 
branched terminal twigs 12^=1 inch in length and with an optiinum 
number ( average number or more for a given variety per 12 -inch twig) 
of buds per twig were selected from the periphery of a tree. The bud 
set was determined according to the New Jersey standard (J). The 
twigs were cut at either top or bottom to 10^2 inches in length, with 
loss of as few buds as possible. Ten to 15 twigs were then carefulh^ 
nested together in each glass tube, and the latter sealed with a rubber 
stopper. 

Beginning witli experiment 3, all samples were taken from the 
Adams orchard in Franklin Park, about 8 miles from New Brunswick. 
Large composite samples of buds were gathered from at least 10 
trees of each of the varieties that were used in these studies. The 
twigs were brought immediately into the laboratory, cut to length, 
randomized into samples of 10 or 12 twigs, and sealed in tubes ready 
for freezing.-^ Both 12 ± 1-inch and 18 1-inch twigs were used. 
The longer twigs were cut at their midpoints to accommodate them 
to the tubes. Comparable samples were then given certain treat- 
ments as noted under each experiment, a description of which follows. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

Several preliminary trials were made to learn the proper ther- 
mostat settings to give a desired rate of temperatnre fall to a par- 
ticular minimum temperature. Eight peach varieties known to have 
wide differences in the hardiness of their fruit buds were used to 
ascertain the rate of cooling to subzero temperatures that would most 
effectively differentiate the hardiness of these varieties. 

EXPERIMENT 1 

On March 28, 1940, the starting temperature of the bath was 37° F., 
and —8.5° was reached in 19 hours. The starting temperature on 
March 29 was 39°, and the minimum of —7° was reached at the 
end of 28 hours. A comparison of data for this experiment with 
those obtained by Blake (J) at New Brunswick, N. J., for the same 
varieties under orchard conditions following a temperature of —3° 
on February 13, 1933, is given in table 1. The mean diameters of 
twigs in hundredths of an inch and their bud set per 12 inches for 
the varietal samples are also shown. 


^ Twigs placed in water for several hours either in the laboratory or in cold storage 
developed more bud hijiiry during the freezing tests than comparable twigs not placed in 
ivater. 
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Table 1. — Data oUained m artificial freezing of dormant peach huds compared 
with data for huds frozen tmder orchard conditio7is; experiment 1 


Variety 

Mean diameter (hundredths of an inch) of twigs 
frozen artificially 

Frozen under or- 
chard conditions 
Feb. 13, 193.3 1 

Top 

Bottom 

Bud set 
per foot 

Total 

number 

buds 

Percent 

buds 

alive 

Bud set 
per foot 

Percent 

alive 


Mar. 28, 1940 



41 S. D.2 

11.8 

15.4 

25 

182 

56 

18 

65 

Dewey 

10.3 

14.0 

15 

113 

51 

12 

85 

Golden .Jubilee 

9.9 

14.4 

22 

158 

37 

1^ 

38 

Triogem 

10.3 

15.1 

19 

134 

28 

2(] ! 

13 

Cumberland- 

10.9 

15.1 

28 

141 

21 

32 

23 

Slappey.. 

10.8 

14.2 

15 

138 

20 

17 

30 

AATite Hale . 

10.8 

14.8 

13 

101 

5 

15 


Elberta 

10.9 

14. B 

12 

94 

3 

13 

5 


Mar. 29, 1940 



41 S. D 

13. S 

17.1 

25 

145 

74 

18 

65 

Dewey 

12.8 

17.0 

15 

135 

G1 

12 

85 

Cumberland- 

11.7 

15.6 

28 

123 

4,1 

32 

23 

Slappey 

11.6 

15. 5 

15 

164 

4,1 

17 

30 

Golden Jubilee., 

10.9 

15.2 

22 

149 

38 

18 

38 

Triogem (N. J. 70) 

11.4 

15. S 

19 

109 

21 

20 

13 

Elberta 

12.7 

IB. 8 

12 

132 

5 

13 

5 


1 These data were reported by Blake (J) for samples of IDO buds taken from orchard-growing trees that 
were subjected to a temperature of —3° F. on Feb. 13, 1933. 

2 Selected seedling from cross of SlappeyXDewey. 


EXPERIMENT 2 

Freezing tests were resumed in the winter of 1940-41, and on Jan- 
uary 2, 50 varieties were frozen from a starting temperature of 42° 
to ”4° F. in 15 hours. On January 3 the starting temperature was 
41°, and —4° was reached in 17 hours. The thermostat setting was 
inichanged, but some water was added to the bath to give the proper 
volume. This caused a 2-hour delay in freezing, a fact that sliows 
the necessity for checking the specific gravity of the solution if a 
duplicated rate of freeze is desired. A fe^v of the 50 varieties frozen 
that have a whde range in relative hardiness are listed in table 2 
for comparison with orchard data. 

The following experiments designed to ascertain the effects of (1) 
various rates of freezing; (2) different starting teniperatures of the 
bath; and (3) various critical low points for removal of samples 
when the rate of fall had been the same, were performed to establish 
the limitations of technique for the direct freezing method. 

The niiinber of live and killed buds on each of the 12- and 18-inch 
twigs was recorded. Variation in the j^ercentage of live buds on 
different twigs occurred. Chi-square values were determined accorcl- 
ing to methocls of Snedecor {^9, pp. 16.!ir-167) to see if these variations 
were within the limits of random sampling from homogeneous ma- 
terial. The data for several twigs Avere grouped at random for coni- 
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putiiig clii square in E X 2 tables. Each group contained at least 
50 to 100 buds. When onty sampling Tariation from _the mean per- 
ceiitage of buds alive for a variety resulting from a given treatment 
had been proved, differences in the percentages of buds alive in the 
different treatments were tested by chi square calculated in 2 X 2 
tables with a single degree of freedom. Significant differences be- 
tweeiit treatments are indicated in the tables that follow. 


Tabi^e 2 . — Data ohiained in artificial freeing experiments of dormant peach 
buds compared icith data for natural freesing injury in orchard; experiment 2 


Variety 

Frozen artificially 

Frozen under 
orchard con- 
ditions 2 

Jan. 2, 1941 

Jan. 3, 1941 ! 

Feb. 13, 1933 

Total buds 

Buds alive ! 

Total buds 

Buds alive 

Buds alive 


Number 

1 Percent 

Number i 

Percejjt 

Percent 

Alarqiiette No. lA 

174 

77,5 

193 

62. 6 


MarQuette No. 2* - 



ITS 



41 S, D. No. 1 

148 

1 64. 2 



65 

41 S. D. No. 2 



175 

i 51. 4 


Duke of York 


i 

122 

i 55. 7 

54 

Early Rose _ 

2Z9 

I 60. 7 

18S 

51.1 


Greensboro 

246 

i 53.3 

175 

1 46.6 

90 

Veteran .. 

IDS 

! 54. 3 




Golden Jubilee 



18[) 

32. 2 

3S 

Garden State 3 

107 

21. 5 

123 

! 17.9 


Cumberland 

249 

i 20. 9 

246 

: 22. 0 

23 

Hiley 

216 

19.9 

181 

i 9.4 

5 

Elberta 



98 

1 14.3 

5 




1 



1 Trees 1 and 2 sampled. 

^ Data by Blake (5); 100 selected buds of each variety were examined. 
3 Nectarine. 


EXPERIMENT 3 

The effects of rate of temperature fall are closely associated with the 
starting temperaturej, the following treatments being used : ( 1 ) Samples 
put in bath at 38*^ F. and cooled to —6° in hours; (2) Samples 
put in bath when it had dropped to 20*^ and coolecl to — 6° in 9% hours ; 
(3) samples put in at lO*" and lowered to —6*^ in hours; and (4) 
samples put in at 0° and reached the minimum of —6° in 3 hours. 
Samples in treatments 2, 3, and 4 were kept at 45° until put in the 
bath when this had reached the temperatures indicated. All samples 
of the four treatments reached the minimum of — 6"° simultaneously 
and were thawed similarly, a return to 39° being accomplished in 6 
hours; that is, the treatments varied only in the time and tempera- 
ture at which they started. To maintain the level of the bath just 
above the bottom of the stoppers in the tubes and yet not change its 
volume when tubes of different treatments were removed from or put 
into the tank, bottles weighted with dry sand were used to displace the 
solution in amounts equal to the volume of the tubes (usually 12 per 
treatment) included in the treatments. The thermometer was care- 
fully watched to see when the bath started to cool again after the 
samples of each treatment (at approximately 45°) were added. This 
occurred in less than one-half hour in each case. Data obtained in 
experiment 3 are presented in table 3. 
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Table 3 . — Buta on effects of rate of temperature fall and starting teinperatures 
on surrival of dormant peach fruit hiids of 2 varieties, Fel). 3, 1941; experi- 
ment 3^ 


Treatment 

Summer crest 

1 

Cumberland 

No. 

Starting 
tempera- 
ture 
of bath 

Time 
elapsed 
before 
tempera* 
ture 
dropped 
to —6° F. 

Total 

buds 

Buds 

alive 

Total 

buds 

Buds 

alive 

1 

° F, 

38 

20 

10 

0 

Hours 

oy2 

3 

Number 
344 
378 ; 
410 
366 

Percent 

61.6 

50.0 

2. 2 
o' 

1 

Number 

4D5 

428 

i 457 

452 

Percent 
53.1 
3.5. 3 
2.8 
0 

9 

3 - 

i .. __ 



1 P value for chi squai'e less than 5 percent where percentage difference in treatment comparison was as 
much as 8.5, and less than 1 percent where percentage difference in treatment comparison was as much as 
11 . 6 . 


EXPERIMENT 4 

The purpose of experiment 4 was to determine wliether nieasurable 
differences in injury to fruit buds would occur if buds were taken from 
the cool temperatures of the orchard to a warm room and, after being 
jirepared there, frozen to the desired low points. If differences did 
occur, the alternative would be to prepare the samples at the tempera- 
ture prevailing in the orchard and then have the bath at the same 
temperature before putting in the samples. The effect of putting 
in samples at 20° and 10° F. for starting temperatures of the bath 
and freezing them to -6°, but at a slower rate than in experiment 3, was 
also tested. 


Table 4 . — Data on the effect of certain siartmg temperatures and a relatively 
slow rate of freesse on survival of dormant fruit Itids of 4 varieties of peaches, 
Fel). 10, 1941 ; experiment 4 ^ 


Treatment 

Summercrest 

Cumberland 

Triogem 

Gf olden Jubilee 

No. 

Initial 
tem- 
pera- 
ture 
of buds 

Start- 
ing 
tem- 
pera- 
ture 
of bath 

Time 

elapsed 

before 

tem- 

pera- 

ture 

dropped 

to 

--6“ F. 

Total 

buds 

Buds 
ali ve 

Total 

buds 

Buds 

alive 

Total 

buds 

Buds 

alive 

Total 

buds 

Buds 

alive 


°P. 

°F. 

Hours 

1 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

45 

40 

21% 

1 439 

75.4 

767 j 

76.3 

512 

78.9 

819 

85. 2 

2 

83 

40 

21% 

; 496 

81.7 

661 

72.0 

497 

83.1 

614 

85.8 

3 

45 

20 

14% 

455 

63.1 

609 

50.9 

530 

68.9 

715 

47.1 

4 

45 

10 

8M 

509 

7.5 

674 

7.0 

515 

8.2 

661 

2.6 


1 P value for chi square less than 5 percent where percentage difference in treatment comparisons was as 
much as 6.3; and less than 1 percent where percentage difference in treatment compaidsons was as much as 
14.2. 

After being sealed in the tubes, all samples were kept at 45° F. until 
they were treated as follows: (1) put in the bath with a starting 
temperature of 40° F. and frozen to -6° in 21% hours total time ; (2) 
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samples brought to 83"^, as determined by a thermometer inserted 
tlirougli a stopj)er into the center of the twigs in one tube, and then 
put ill the bath simultaneously Arith treatment 1; (3) samples put 
ill the bath when it had dropped to 20*^ and lowered to -6° in 14% 
hours; (4) samples put in the bath at 10^ and lowered to -d"" in S% 
hours. When the minimum of -6° was reached, the temperature of 
the bath iTas brought up to 28° before all samples were removed to 
room temperature. Relevant data are giimn in table 4. 

EXPERIMENT 5 

To ascertain the most practical starting temper ature of the bath, 
samples of the same four imrieties that ivere used in experinient 4 
Avere prepared and kept at 45° F. until gii'en the treatments indicated 
in table 5. 

These treatments, as in the previous experiments, provided for 
successively greater and faster drops from the initial temperature 
(45°) to the bath starting temperature with decreasing time interA^als 
to the niininium temperature of —6°. All samples remained in the 
bath until it had returned to 36° in 3% hours. The summarized data 
appear in table 5. For the first time after chi square tests for liomo- 
geneit}" of buds on the pooled 12~iiich and 18-incli tivigs had been made, 
it Avas found necessary to separate the tAvo lengths in order to liaA^e 
uniformity Avitliin samples of buds that had been treated similarly 
throughout the experiment. This applied to the Cumberlancl and 
Golden Jubilee varieties, Avhich apparently had consistently hardier 
bnds on 18-inch tAvigs than on 12-inch tAvigs, but not to Siimmercrest 
or to Triogem. 


Table 5 . — Data on effect of hath starting temperatures as relafeit to surviral of 
peach fruit huds of \ varieties and the huds on 12-inch and IS-inch tivigs ivhen 
to a mininium of — 6 ‘“ F., Feh. 13, 19^1; ejpperiment 5^ 


Treatment 

Summercrest 

Cumberland 

Triogem 

Golden Jubilee 



Time 



12-inch twigs 

IS'inch twigs 



12-incb twigs 

18-inch twigs 



elapsed 















taefore 














starting 

tom- 














temp'Cr- 

pera- 

Total 

Buds 





Total 

Buds 





NO. 

ature 

ture 

huds 

alive 

Total 

Buds 

Total 

Buds 

buds 

alive 

Total 

Buds 

Total 

Buds 


uf lltiiljL 

ped 



buds 

alive 

buds 

alive 



buds 

alive 

buds 

alive 



to 















-6° F. 
















i Xum- 

Per- 

Xum- 

Per- 


Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Xum- 

Per- 

Xum- 

Per- 



Hours 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

\ cent 

her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

n. 

i , 40 

1,51 j 

35(3 

62. 1 

5(36 

48.6 

380 

52. 1 

414 

' 65.2 

257 1 

49.4 1 

149 

6S.5 

9. ' 

30 

12:^4 

321 

60. 4 

269 

30.1 

204 

41.2 

402 

55. 2 

239 

47.3 

199 

57.8 


27. 5 

12 

359 

59. 3 

296 

31.4 

221 

47.5 

344 

57.0 

254 

49.2 

171 

54.4 

4 

25 

ill. 

310 

68. 1 

343 

24.8 

221 

41.2 1 

349 

61. 1) 

229 i 

31.9 

217 

54. 8 

iT 

22.5 

1 lOU 

333 

45.9 

286 

17. 1 

194 i 

42.3 I 

332 

53. 3 

246 1 

25.4 

188 

39.4 

G 

.20 


311 

! 46. 3 

1 

I 283 

1 i 

13.4 

184 

29.9 ! 

383 

41. D 

239 1 

1 

19.3 

222 

41. 9 


1 P value for chi square less than 5 percent where percentage difference in treatment comparisons was as 
much as 7.7; and less than 1 percent where percentage difference in treatment comparisons was as much as 

10 - 9 ,, 


EXPERIMENT 6 

The effect on peach buds of a difference of 1° or 2° Avitliiii the critical 
range of minimmn temperatures at Avliich buds are injured, when the 
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rate of fall from the same bath starting teinperatiire was similar for 
all samples, was determined, as shown in table 6. N. J. 66, which is 
known to have tender fruit buds easily injured by subzero tempera- 
tures under orchard conditions, was substituted for Triogem in this 
and the following experiment. Twelve tubes of each of the four 
varieties tested were placed in the bath at 3()°. Since the tubes had 
been held at room temperature (70°-75°), they raised the bath to 38° 
before it started to cool. When subzero temperatures were reached 
samples were removed from the bath at six low points as shown in 
table 6. The time interval for the bath to reach each minimum tem- 
perature from its starting temj)erature of 38° is also listed. All sam- 
ples, after removal from the bath, were allowed to thaw at room tem- 
perature in the sealed tubes. 


Table 6 . — Hummarxj of data on the effect of 6 snlyzero temperature on the snr- 
vlval of fruit hucis of 4 peach varieties frozen simultaneously at the same rate 
of temperature fall, Feh, 25, 1941 1 experiment 6^ 


Treatment 


Summercrest 

Cumberland 

N. J. 66 

. 1 

Golden Jubilee 


Mini- 

Time 

elapsed 

before 









No. 

mum 

tem- 

pera- 

ture 

tern- 

Total 

Buds 

Total 

Buds 

Total 

Buds 

Total 

Buds 

ture 

dropped 
to low 
point 

buds 

alive 

buds 

alive 

buds 

alive 

buds 

alive 


“P. 

Hours 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

n... 

-4 

133/4 

321 

82.2 

464 

71.6 

310 

41.3 

387 

86. 8 

2 

-fi 

15 

340 

71.5 

468 

57.9 

Zbl 

2 41.2 

347 

70.6 

3 

_7 

IBK 

330 

60.3 

498 

38.2 

317 

17.7 

380 

58.2 

4._ 

-7.5 

17K 

373 

53. 6 

502 

30.7 

347 

2 19. 9 

369 

56. 1 

5._ 

-8 

18 

309 

46.0 

470 

30.4 

386 

16.2 

367 

49. 9 

6 

-9 

m 

298 

37.6 

499 

21.0 

318 

16.0 

352 

41.8 


1 P value for chi square less than 5 percent where percentage ditTerence in treatment comparison was as 
much as 7.5; and less than 1 percent where percentage difference in treatment comparison was as much as 0.4. 

2 P value in chi square test for homogeneity less than 5 percent. 


EXPERIMENT 7 

Experiment 7 was similar in purpose and details to experiment 6, 
except that the rate of freezing to lower temperatures was relatively 
much sloAver. Five progressively lower settings of the thermostat 
were made to obtain prolonged slow cooling (an average change of 
approximately 1.25° per hour) to subzero temperatures from the bath 
starting temperature of 32° F. The six treatments and the data 
obtained are shown in table 7. 

DISCUSSION OF FREEZING METHOD AND DATA OBTAINED 

BY ITS USE 

APPARATUS 

No record was found in the literature of the direct use of the lag of 
a bath of antifreeze solution behind the air temperatures in a cooling 
chamber for automatically producing the desired, rates of teinperatiire 
fall to siibzei ‘0 temperatures. The apparatus described herein is simple 
ill construction, requiiTs no extra insulation, and with reasonable care 
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ill operation Avill give continued good service. An important advan- 
tage to eoiitrolliiig tlie temperature of a bath over attempting to iiiaiii- 
taiii air teniperatures in a cliamber at desired points is that samples 
may be put into the bath at different times or removed at subzero 
temperatures without causing appreciable fluctuations in its tempera- 
ture. 


Table 7. — Summary of data on the effect of temperatures 07i survival of 

pe4iek fruit buds of 4 vaideties frozen simidtaneously at the same prolonged 
slow rate of temperature fall; experhneiit 7, Feb, 27, 1941 ^ 


Treatment 


Summercrest 

Cumberland 

X, J. l)f> 

Golden .lubilee 


Aim- 

Time 

elapsed 

before 









No. 

imam 

temper- 

Total 

Buds 

Total 

Buds 

Total 

Buds 

Total 

Buds 

temper- 

ature 

atare 
dropped 
to low 
: point 

buds 

alive 

buds 

alive 

buds 

alive 

buds 

alive 


' F. 

Hmirs 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

i Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number : 

; Percent 

1 

—6 

\ zm 

306 i 

51.6 

551 

2 64. 1 

i 370 

i 65.5 

368 ' 

85.3 


1 — S 

31U 

i 3S2 

' 37. S 

550 

1 678 

1 2 52. 5 

344 

48. 5 

; 380 

80. 5 

i 

i -9 : 

32?i 

s 400 

i 27. 8 I 

35.1 

365 

38. 4 

391 

64.7 

4. 

1 -11 : 

34 

3BO 

12.8 ^ 

449 

18. 0 ; 

354 

11.0 

370 

55. 9 

5._ 

-13 i 

mi 

; 30S 

.6 i 

491 

i 4. 5 1 

376 

1. 1 1 

3SB 

7.0 

6 ^ 

! — 15 1 


1 385 

0 ! 

i 4SS 

I .4 1 

353 i 

.6 i 

359 

LI 


^ P value for chi square less than 1 percent where percentage difference between treatments was as naueh 
as vS.S. 

“ P value in chi square tests for horrogeneity less than 1 percent. 


It is essential tliat tlie antifreeze solution used should give adequate 
protection at the low temperatures that the operator of the apparatus 
desires. If ice er.ystals start to form in the bath, the drop in tenipera- 
tiire is retarded for a time because of the liberation of latent heat, 
and the agitator is run with difficulty. An antifreeze solution of 
ethyl alcohol and water was chosen because the mixture was readily 
arailable and relatiyel}^ inexpensive, and it had tlie decided advantage 
of leaving the tubes clean and dry for handling. Evaporation made 
necessary the occasional replenishing of the bath with alcohol to give 
the desired specific gravity for freezing protection at subzero tempera- 
tures and to maintain its original volume. A hydrometer of the type 
eonimonly used for testing solutions in automobile radiators was found 
convenient for testing the freezing protection of the bath. To 
equalize temperatures througliout the tank, the bath was thoroughly 
stirred at all times while cooling. 

DATA TABLES 1 AND 2 

From the data presented in tables 1 and 2, it can be seen that when 
EJberta is so frozen artificially that nearly all its buds are killed (1 to 
15 percent alive), the other varieties listed compare favorably with 
orchard data b}- Blake (d) for the same varieties at New Brunswick. 
The differences observed may be due to different degrees of liardiness 
of trees within the same variety or to the vagaries of sampling. Be- 
giiiiiing in January 1911, this inethod for hardiness determinations 
of peach fruit buds by direct controlled freezing was put into daily 
practical use. Fifty samples were ])repared and frozen in such a 
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manner as to leave less than 15 percent of the buds of Elberta alive 
for comparative purposes. Some hardy varieties, like Marquette, or 
41 S. D., were also included in each lot of samples. With these 
varieties for criteria, the fruit-bud hardiness of varieties or seedlings 
the hardiness of which had not been tested in cold winters or was 
unknown could be evaluated. In the case of crosses, samples of 
parental varieties were frozen along with samples of their progeny. 
It is necessary to anticipate the type of freeze (rate of temperature 
fall to a certain low point for removal of samples) that will permit 
between 1 and 15 percent of the buds of a tender variety like Elberta 
to remain alive. When this is done, individuals more tender than 
Elberta can be recognized. If a procedure similar to those of experi- 
ments 6 and 7 is used, the proper subzero temperature for removal 
of samples to give the desired injury to Elberta buds can be deter- 
mined in one trial freeze. In early winter it may be necessary to use 
progressively lower minimum temperatures before removal of samples 
when a particular rate of temperature fall is used, since there is a 
general increase in the hardiness of peach fruit buds during this 
period [10). 

DATA TABLES 3 AND 4 

When the rate of cooling from the vstarting temperature of 45° F. 
to the same subzero temperature ( — 6°) increases, the injury to the 
fruit buds also increases. This fact applies for the two freezes on the 
two successive dates, the second being relatively slower than the first. 
In parallel treatments, except for the rate of temperature fall, consid- 
erably more live buds are present in the slower freeze. As tested by 
chi square, significant differences between trsatments are indicated in 
all cases, except treatments 1 and 2 in table 4. Evidently bringing 
samples to the laboratory, in which they experience temperatures above 
those prevailing in the orchard, has little effect on the results obtained 
by this method. Hildreth [17) practiced cooling his freezing cham- 
her to the outside orchard temperature before putting samples into 
the freezer. Chandler (8) has shown that rate of thawing has no in- 
fluence on the amount of injury to peach fruit buds. His findings 
were substantiated b}^ unreported preliminary work in the present 
studies. 

DATA TABLE 5 

For all the treatments shown in table 5, the buds on 18-inch twigs 
of Cumberland and Golden Jubilee proved consistently hardier than 
those on 12-inch twigs. Chi square tests for homogeneity showed 
only variations within the limits of random sampling for the pooled 
data of 12-inch and 18-ineh twigs of Summercrest and Triogem, hut 
uniformity within treatments for Cumberland and Golden Jubilee was 
attained only by separating the data for the two lengths of twigs, 
Cullinan (0) and Cullinan and Weinberger (10) have recognized 
differences in the hardiness of peach fruit buds on qualitatively dif- 
ferent twigs as indicated by length measurements. This fact, sup- 
ported by data in this study, suggests, that selected sam]oles of similar 
length twigs of different varieties should be used when the buds are 
to be tested for cold hardiness. 

In a comparison of treatments (table 5), Summercrest shows a sig- 
nificant difference between treatments 3 or 4, but the tendency is in 
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tlie opposite direction from that expected. A highly significant dif- 
ference is shown between treatments 4 and 5, and also between treat- 
ments 3 and 5. Some imloiown disturbing factor may have been re- 
sponsible for the high value for treatment 4. Summercrest showed 
significant cold-hardiness differences in samples that were started at 
27.5° and 22.5^ F. respectively. Cumberland, for both twig lengths, 
Triogem, and the 18-incli twigs of Golden Jubilee showed significant 
differences between treatments 4 and 5, i. e., for samples started at 
25° and 22.5°, respectively. The eflPect of starting samples at the 
several points between 40° and 20° F. was to provide a series of 
progressively more rapid rates of temperature fall from 45° to the 
particular stalling temperature chosen. Chandler (5') froze some 
buds slowly one-half way down to the killing temperature and rapidly 
for the rest of the way, others rapidly one-half way and slowly for the 
rest of the way, and still others slowly all the way to the critical mini- 
mum temperature of —16° C. (3.2° *F.) used in the tests. The half- 
way point was —12° C. (10.4° F.). He found that fast freezing in 
the upper part of the range (above 10.4° F.) gave the greatest injury. 
Elberta was the only peach variety that he used. 

From the present stud}’ it is evident that rapid rates of temperature 
fall well above 10.4° F. can cause appreciable differences in fruit-bud 
injury when a critical low temperature is reached before the buds are 
thawkl. Data from experiment 5 show the injurious effects of rapid 
rates of temperature fall somewhere between 30° and 20° for all of 
the four varieties tested. Tarieties apparently react differently to the 
progressively rapid rates of temperature fall. It is of interest in this 
connection that Dorsey (U) has fixed 27° F. as the critical point for 
ice formation in peach fruit buds. That the more tender buds react 
first to increasing rates of temperature fall in the early stages of a 
freeze is well illustrated by the buds on 12-inch and 18-inch twigs of 
Cumberland and Golden Jubilee. The more tender buds on 12-inch 
twigs show a significant difference one treatment higher in table 5 
than the buds on the 18-inch twigs; for example, 12-inch twigs of 
Golden Jubilee react significantly between treatments 3 and 4, whereas 
the buds on the 18-iiieli twigs show a significant diff'erence between 
treatments 4 and 5. Thus to obtain the most efficient results with 
this method it seems advisable to use the same starting temperature 
for the bath, especially if temperatures below 35° are used. In daily 
runs for hardiness determinations, samples have been started between 
40° and 35° to insure a gradual cooling (not over 5° to 6° change per 
hour) in the first part of the freeze. 

DATA TABLE 6 

111 experiment 6 also the rate of temperature fall is the same for 
all samples down to the low points at which they were removed from 
tlie bath. For each degree that the temperature fell below 0° F,, an 
increase in injury to the fimit buds occuiTecl. No significant dif- 
ference between tiie percentage of buds killed at — 7.0° and — 7.5° F., 
or between — 7.5° and — 8.0° was apparent, but for all varieties except 
N. J, 66 a temperature of 1° lower within the critical range of tem- 
peratures caused significantly greater injury. Of the four varieties 
tested ill Experiment, 6 N. J. 66 has the tenderest fruit buds. Under 
the conditions of this artificial freeze carried out on February 25„ 
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1941 , there seemed to be one level at which large percentages of the 
buds of IST. J. 66 were killed (cl. treatments 2 and 3, table 6), but 
both above and below this level there were no significant changes. 
When examined by the chi square test for homogeneity, a tendency 
toward a lack of uniformity in treatments 2 and 4 was indicated. 

From table 6 it appears that if there is or is not a significant dif- 
ference between two varieties treated similarly (removed at the same 
subzero temperature), these differences or likenesses will be evident 
until nearly complete bud killing occurs. As the low'er temperatures 
are reached, buds of tender varieties are more severely injured than 
those of hardier varieties, a factor which tends to cause greater dif- 
ferences between varieties in certain treatments; for example, treat- 
ments 2, 3, and 4 in comparisons of Cumberland and Golden Jubilee. 

DATA TABLE 7 

The weather conditions of a single wdnter'’s night are known to have 
caused appreciable injury to peach fruits buds in New Jersey, as well 
as in other peach-growing districts. If it is assumed that little change 
in cold hardiness of the varieties studied occurred between February 
25 and 27, 1941, then the data presented in tables 6 and 7 indicate that 
peach buds are somewhat more resistant to cold injury during a slow 
rate of freezing than during the usual rate of freezing. The apparent 
exception in Summercrest is explained by the fact that because of lack 
of available 12-inch and 18-inch twigs in the labeled trees sampled on 
previous dates, most samples collected on Februar}^ 27, 1941, were 
taken from other trees of this variety. The fruit buds of these trees 
were relatively tender on that date, as judged b}^ the results of experi- 
ment 7. 

Samples of Cumberland were also difficult to obtain for experi- 
ment 7. Lack of uniformity in the Cumberland used in treatments 1 
and 2 (table 7) was indicated by chi square tests for homogeneity. 
Little attention would be paid to the results of these treatments, ex- 
cept for the fact that the data agree well with the tendencies observed 
for other varieties, and through all the treatments. The chi square 
values in the comparisons between treatments 1 and 2 for Cumber- 
land were large for 1 degree of freedom, the P values being well 
beyond the 1-percent point. With the slow freezing used in experi- 
ment 7 it was possible to subject live buds of the four varieties tested 
to much lower temperatures than they are known to have withstood 
under winter conditions in the orchard at New Brunswick. Al- 
though —5° F. is a critical temperature (temperature following which 
varieties such as Elberta usually exhibit 30 percent or more fruit- 
bud injury) for dormant fruit buds of most varieties of peaches at 
New Brunswick, buds of Golden Jubilee collected at the college farm 
withstood —11° F. during a slow rate of artificial freezing (an aver- 
age of about 1.25° cooling per hour to 0°) wdth relatively little more in- 
jury than was caused by —6° during a moderate rate of artificial 
freezing (an average of about 2.5° to 2.8° cooling per lionr to 0°). 
These results agree with orchard observations over the country. In 
districts north of New Jersey where maximum winter temperatures 
are not so high as a rule, most varieties of peaches withstand somewhat 
jower winter temperatures than in New Brunswick. 
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SUMMARY AND CONGLUSIONS REGARDING DIRECT CONTROLLED 
FREEZING FOR HARDINESS DETERMINATIONS 

Direct controlled artificial freezing of dormant fruit buds accord- 
ing to methods outlined herein provides a rapid and reliable method 
for estimating the relative cold hardiness of fruit buds of different 
varieties of peach. Relatively simple equipment that can be readily 
manipulated to simulate natural freezing conditions was used. Slow 
rates of cooling to subzero temperatures (average change of 2"^ to 
3° F. per hour) were obtained by using a constantly stirred bath 
of antifreeze placed within the compartment of a commercial ice- 
cream refrigerator. As many as 50 samples could be frozen at a 
time. When varietal samples were so frozen artificially that only 
1 to 15 percent of the buds of Elberta, a criterion variety, remained 
alive, other varieties tested had percentages of live buds that com- 
pared favorably with their previous response in orchards. Yaria- 
tions occurred in the hardiness of buds of the same variety on quali- 
tatively different twigs. Because of this, care in the selection of 
samples must be practiced. Suggestions for sampling are given 
herein. 

The data presented emphasize the importance of the rate of tem- 
perature fall in the development of cold injury to peach fruit buds. 
When the rate of cooling was the same, a drop of 1° F. within the 
critical subzero temperature range caused a significant increase in 
injury to peach fruit buds of the varieties tested. Under prolonged 
slow rates of cooling to subzero temperatures, peach buds were found 
to tolerate minimum temperatures appreciably below those that the 
same varieties are known to have withstood under orchard conditions 
at New Brunswick^ N. J. 

AYlien using this controlled direct-freezing method for cold-hardi- 
ness determinations, it is advisable to include more than one cri- 
terion variety in each test. The response of these criterion varieties 
serve as standards for estimating the relative cold hardiness of the 
other varieties emplo 3 ^ed in the test. This procedure is a prerequisite 
to the use of the direct freezing method, since the temperatures pre- 
vailing in the orchard for several days before the collection of 
samples, and possibly' other factors as well, may exert considerable 
influence on the cold hardiness of peach buds during the dormant 
season. The results obtained also indicate the advisability of testing 
the cold hardiness of a variety two or more times during the dormant 
season. 
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PHYSIOLOGIC SPECIALIZATION IN THE TOMATO WILT 
FUNGUS FUSARIUM OXYSPORUM f. LYCOPERSICI ^ 


By L. J. Alexander, associate plant pathologist, Ohio Agriculiural Experiment 

Station, o,ncl C. M. Tucker, projfessor of botany , Missouri AgriciiUiira^ Experiment 

Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1939 Bohn and Tucker - described the resistance of Lycopersicon 
’jjiminnellijolium Mill., accession 160, to the tomato wilt fungus, Fma- 
ri/um oxysporum f. lycopersici (Sacc.) Snyder and Hansen. They ^ ^ 
studied the inheritance of resistance in L. esculentum'FliW. XL. phn- 
pmellijolium (acc. 160) hybrids and concluded that resistance was 
governed by a single, dominant Mendelian factor. The senior author 
of the present paper, working at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, crossed L. pimpmellijolium (acc. 160) and L. esculentum var. 
Bonny Best, but inoculation experiments failed to duplicate the results 
reported by Bohn and Tucker. Two fusarium isolates were used. 
One came from a diseased plant in a glasshouse near Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the other was obtained from Dr. F. L. Wellman, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In seeking an explanation for the divergent results, cultures of the 
fusarium were interchanged between the writers. Subsequent investi- 
gations carried on at both experiment stations show that the conspicu- 
ously different responses to inoculation were caused by inarked differ- 
ences in the pathogenicity of the isolates. Bohn and Tucker “ and 
Wellman and Blaisdell as well as earlier investigators who tested 
the pathogenicity of isolates of the tomato wilt fungus, reported differ- 
ences in the pathogenicity of the isolates studied. However, there 
are no reports known to the writers of the occurrence of physiologic 
specialization or physiologic races of Fusarium oxpspoTum f. lycopersici 
with the ability to infect and cause wilting of tomato varieties that 
are highhT^ resistant to other isolates of the fungus known to be 
virulently pathogenic to susceptible varieties. 

METHODS 

The techniques used at the two experiment stations to test tomato 
plants for resistance to wdlt were different, and, since the resulting 
incidence of disease difl'ered somewhat when the same tomato lines 
and the same isolates of the wilt fungus were used, both methods are 
given ill detail. 

1 Received for publication July 20, 1943. Joint contribution from the .Department of Botany and Plant 
Pathology, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Department of Botany, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Journal Series paper Xo. 897. 

2 Bohn, G. W., and Tucker, C. M. immunity to fusarium wilt in the tomato. Science 89: 603- 
604. 1939. 

3 and Tucker, C. M. See footnote 2. 

4 and Tucker, C. M. studies on fusarium wilt ob the tomato, i. immunity in LYcorERsi- 

CON HMPINELLIFOLIUM MILL. AND ITS INHERITANCE IN HYBRIDS, Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. RcS. Bul. 311, 82 pp., 
illUS. 1940. 

Bohn, G. W., and Tucker, C. M. See footnote 4. 

8 Wellman, F. L., and Blaisdell, D. J. differences in growth characters and pathogenicity 
OF fusarium wilt ISOLATIONS TESTED ON THREE TOMATO VARIETIES. IT. S. Dept. Agr. TeCh. Bul 705, 
20 pp., illus. 1940. 

7 — — and Blaisdell, D. J. pathogenic and cxtltitral variation among single-spore isolates 
FROM STRAINS or THE TOMATO-WILT fusarium. Phytopathology 31: 103-120, illus. 1941. 
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Tlie tecliiiique used at the Ohio station was as follows: Seedlings 
were grown in sterilized soil in flats for 4 to 6 weeks. Inoculum was 
prepared by growing the fungus in Petri dishes on potato-dextrose 
agar made with 200 gm. of potatoes and 1.7o percent each of dextrose 
and agar per liter of medium. "RTien cultures were ready for use, the 
agar with the mycelial mat was scraped into a rotary fruit press and 
thoroughly macerated. Sufficient water w^as stirred into the agar- 
m 3 ^celiuin mixture to give the inoculum the consistency of a moder- 
ately thick soup. At the time of inoculation the plants were removed 
from the soil in the flats and the roots were washed. The roots were 
then dipped in the agar-water suspension of the fungus and trans- 
planted. As the plants wilted and died, they were marked short 
wire stakes. Records for resistance were taken when no more plants 
died, usually about 5 weeks after inoculation. "When tests for wdlt 
resistance vrere being conducted an effort \vas made to keep the air 
temperature of the glasshouse at 70° F.; however, the temperature 
fluctuated betw-eeii 60° and 85°. The soil temperature of the test 
bed was much more constant and was maintained at about 80° by 
means of a soil-heating cable and thermostat. 

The technique used at the Alissouri station was as follows: The 
seeds were planted in sterilized soil in 8-inch clay pots. The inoeiilum 
was prepared by growing the fungus on sterile oats in pint jars and was 
about 25 da^^s old when used. A water suspension of the oat cultures 
(1 pint of oats to 1 gallon of water) was poured over the seed at the 
rate of 300 ml. per pot before the seed was covered with soil. Twenty- 
five seeds were planted in each pot. At frequent intervals plants with 
definite s}^mptoms of wilt were removed and the number recorded. 
Final records were taken 7 weeks after planting. In some experi- 
ments the seedlings were transplanted when 1 month old and inocu- 
lated by dipping the roots in a similar oat suspension; sometimes a 
second transplanting and inoculation were made 1 month later. The 
air temperature of the glasshouse was maintained at about 80° F. 
with little fluctuation. 

The methods of recording disease resistance were similar at both 
locations. “Healthy’’ was used to describe plants with no external 
s\miptoms of the disease or vascular discoloration in the stem when 
cross-sectioned near the soil level. “Vascular discoloration” was 
used to describe plants with no external symptoms of the disease but 
with vascular discoloration. “Severely diseased” was used to 
describe plants wdiich died from disease or which had severe symptoms 
of disease during the progress of the experiment. 

Four isolates of the fusarium wilt fungus were used. These are 
designated as Ohio 39, Washington 5, and Missouri 6 and 10. Ohio 39 
was isolated by the senior author in 1939 from a diseased tomato plant 
found at the Berea Greenhouse Co., Berea, Ohio. Washington 5 was 
furnished by Dr. F. L. Wellman and is probabty the one described as 
No. 5 in the work of Wellman and Blaisdell.® If this siipposition is 
correct, the isolate originally came from Bohn as Missouri isolate 
No. 7. Missouri Nos. 6 and 10 were reisolated from Z^eopersicon 
eseMlenhim X Z, pimpinellrfolium (acc. 160) hjffiridvS inoculated with a 
mixture of cultures at Columbia, Mo. Single-spored cultures were 
not used. VTien mixed cultures of the fungus were used the isolates 


s Wellman, P. L., and Blaisdell, U. J. See footnote 6. 
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were grown separately and mixed in equal proportions at the time of 
inoculation. 

RESULTS 

TESTS WITH MIXED CULTURES 

Preliminary experiments for comparing the pathogenicity of a 
mixture of Missouri isolates 6 and 10 with that of a mixture of Wash- 
ington 5 and Ohio 39 were performed at both experiment stations. 
The plants tested for resistance included the parental varieties Bonny 
Best and Lycopersicon pimpinellifolium (acc. 160), their Fi, F2, and 
F3 progenies; the backcross to Bonny Best and the F2 of this backcross ; 
F2 progenies from crossing L. pimpinellifolium (acc. 160) with L. 
esculentum vars. Indiana Baltimore and Early Stone; and Fi hybrids, 
Bonny Best X Accession 160, outcrossed to L. tscuhntum vars. Globe 
and Indiana Baltimore. 

Bonny Best was completely susceptible in tests with both mixtures. 
L y coper sicon pimpinellifolium (acc. 160) was resistant to the Missouri 
mixture but segregated for resistance and susceptibility to the Ohio- 
Washington mixture. The latter mixture also caused a much higher 
incidence of disease in the Fi, F2, and selfed backcross progenies. Six 
F3 progenies and 6 selfed backcross progenies of the cross Bonny Best 
X L. pvmpinellifoliu'm (acc. 160) were tested for resistance. A total 
of 221 plants among the 6 F3 progenies was tested for wilt resistance 
wuth the Missouri mixture. Ninety-one plants, or 41.2 percent, were 
diseased. A total of 214 plants Avas tested for resistance whth the 
Ohio-Wasliington mixture. One hundred and thirteen, or 52.8 
percent, were diseased. A chi-square test for homogeneity between 
the 2 groups gave the significant value x^=5.86 (rf/==l F<C5 percent), 
thus indicating a difference in pathogenicity between the mixtures. 
Of the 6 selfed backcross progenies tested, a total of 234 plants was 
tested for resistance to the Missouri and 230 for resistance to the Ohio- 
Washington mixture. The former produced 128 diseased plants, or 
54.7 percent infection, whereas the latter produced 166 diseased plants 
or 72.1 percent infection. A chi-square test for homogeneity between 
the percentage of diseased plants from the 2 groups gave the significant 
value x^=lb.3 {df=l P<(1 percent), again indicating a difference in 
pathogenicity between the 2 mixtures. 

Selfed backcross and F3 progenies which were homozygous for sus- 
ceptibility to the Missouri mixture were likewise susceptible to the 
Ohio-Washington mixture. Progenies which segregated for resistance 
and susceptibility to the Missouri mixture also segregated for resis- 
tance to the Otuo-Washington mixture. However, the number of 
plants infected by the latter mixture was significantly greater than 
that infected by the former mixture. For example, among 10 segre- 
gating progenies inoculated with the 2 mixtures, the Missouri mixture 
produced disease in 70 plants among 369, or 19.0 percent infection, 
whereas the Ohio-Washington mixture produced disease in 157 plants 
among 347, or 45.2 percent infection. A chi-square test for homoge- 
neity between the two groups gave the significant value x^=57.0 
{(If— 1 P<1 percent), indicating a difference in pathogenicity between 
the 2 mixtures. Progenies homozygous for resistance to the Missouri 
mixture segregated for resistance and susceptibility to the Ohio- 
Washington mixture. 
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It appeared that at least one of the isolates in the Ohio-Washingtoii 
mixture possessed a type of pathogenicity which differed from that of 
the Missouri isolates and that the factor wliich gorerned resistance to 
Missouri isolates was at most only partly effective against one or both 
of the isolates in the Ohio-Washington mixture. 

The results of the preliminary experiments at Ohio and Missouri 
were in general agreement, although the number of diseased plants 
was usually greater in Ohio, where the Oliio method of inoculation 
was used. 

TESTS WITH INDIVIDUAL CULTURES 

Certain of the parent varieties and Fi and F 2 hybrid generations 
(Table 1) were tested for susceptibility to the four isolates separately 
in Ohio and Alissoiiri. The varieties Boimy Best and Globe were very 
susceptible in each test. Lycopersicon pimpineJMfolmrn (acc. 160) and 
the Fi hybrid progeny with Bonny Best proved highly resistant to Mis- 
souri isolates 6 and 10 at both locations. With isolate Washington 
5 the incidence of disease was liigher than with the Missouri isolates 
ill the resistant parent and in the Fi generation progeny. With the 
Ohio isolate, the incidence of disease ivas significantly greater than 
with the other three isolates. 


Table 1. — PaiJiogenieity of individual cultures of 
Fusariurn oxysporuw f. lycopersici 
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1 Abbreviations: BB = Bonny Best; IB = Indiana Baltimore; ES = Early Stone; Acc. IBO = Lycoper- 

stmn pimpmeJIiJotiumi&ce. WP. 
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The reactions of the F2 progenies were similar, as shown in table 1, 
mth respect to the Missouri and the Washington isolates, but the Ohio 
isolate again caused a decidedly higher percentage of diseased plants. 
\^Tien the number of healthy plants and the number of diseased plants 
in the four F2 progenies resulting from inoculation with the three cuh 
tures, Missouri 10, Washington 5, and Ohio 39, were compared sepa- 
rately for homogeneity the chi-square values 0.35, 50.34, 13.72, and 
31.23 were obtained. At the 1-percent point with two degrees of free- 
dom, only one progeny (BB X Accession 160) appeared to be honioge- 
n eous in its reaction to the three cultures. The other three progenies were 
significantly heterogeneous in their reactions. These three progenies 
appeared to react similarly to the cultures Missouri 10 and Wash- 
ington 5, but differently to Ohio 39. Only one of the four F2 progenies, 
when inoculated with the Ohio 39 culture, appeared to segregate for 
resistance and susceptibility according to a 3:1 ratio. Wlien the num- 
ber of healthy and diseased plants in the other progenies were com- 
pared individually for goodness of fit to a 3:1 ratio, the chi-square 
values 50.96, 64.22, and 46.81 were obtained, indicating significant de- 
viations. It is not known why the F2 progeny (BB X Accession 
160) reacted similarly to all three cultures, especially since the Fi and F3 
progenies of the same cross reacted so dift'erently (tables 1 and 2). 

Table 2. — Pathogenicity of individual cultures of Fusariurn oxysyorum, f. lycopersici 
to selfed hackcross progenies, tested at Wooster, Ohio 


Cultures tested 


Pedigree f 

Missouri No. 6 

Washington No. 5 

Ohio No. 39 

Healthy 

V ascular dis- 
coloration 

Severely dis- 
eased 

Total diseased 

Healthy 

Vascular dis- 
coloration 

Severely dis- 
eased 

Total diseased 

Healthy 

Vascular dis- 
coloration 

Severely dis- 
eased 

Total diseased 



No, 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

A^d. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

(BBXAec. 160) XBB 

—17.. 

0 

2 

22 

100.0 

0 

1 

23 

100.0 

1 

1 

22 

95. 8 

(BBXAcc. IBCDXBB 

— [ 

1 

0 

23 

95.8 

0 

0 

24 

100. 0 

0 

0 

16 

100. 0 

[BBXAec. 1613) XBB 

—18.. 

1 

2 

21 

95.8 

0 

3 

21 

100. D 

0 

5 

19 

100. 0 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

—20.. 

1 

2 

18 

95.2 

0 

0 

20 

lOD. 0 

0 

2 

19 

100.0 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

—ID.. 

2 

0 

22 

91.7 

1 

0 

23 

95. S 

2 

0 

14 

87.5 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

—3... 

2 

0 

22 

91.7 

2 

1 

21 

91.7 

1 

0 

15 

93.8 

(BBXAcc. 1B0)XBB 

—11.. 

3 

0 

21 

87. 5 

2 

2 

20 

91.7 

3 

0 

13 

81.3 

(BBXAcc. IBIDXBB 

—4... 

3 

1 

20 

87.5 

0 

1 

23 

lOO. 0 

2 

0 

14 

87.5 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

— 8 ... 

5 

1 

18 

79.2 

1 

1 

22 

95.8 

1 

0 

15 

93.8 

(BBXAcc. 1BD)XBB 

— 6 ... 

9 

5 

10 

62.5 

14 

5 

5 

41.7 

4 

2 

10 

75.0 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

—2 

13 

4 

7 

45.8 

12 

2 

10 

50. 0 

6 

2 

8 

62.5 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

— 5.__ 

13 

3 

8 

45.8 

12 

6 

6 

50.0 

0 

1 

15 

100.0 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

—13.. 

13 

1 

10 

45.8 

13 

1 

10 

45.8 

1 

1 

14 

93.8 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

—15.. 

13 

4 

7 

45.8 

10 

4 

10 

58.3 

3 

2 

19 

87.5 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

—21.. 

13 

5 

6 

45.8 

13 

3 

7 

43.5 

1 

2 

21 

95.8 

(BBXAec. 160) XBB 

—14.. 

16 

2 

6 

33.3 

19 

0 

5 

20.8 

4 

0 

12 

75.0 

[(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

—9... 

17 

4 

3 

29.2 

10 

1 

13 

58.3 

3 

0 

13 

81.3 

(BBXAcc. 160) XBB 

— 12-. 

17 

2 

5 

29.2 

19 

1 i 

4 1 

20.8 

4 : 

1 

11 

75.0 

(BBXAcc. 100) XBB 

—16.. 

17 

2 

5 

29.2 

16 

2 

6 

33.3 

1 

3 

20 

95.8 

XBB X Ace. 160) XBB 

—7... 

19 

3 

2 

20.8 1 

15 

4 

5 

37.5 

2 

0 

14 

87.5 

Total or average... 


178 

1 43 

I ■ 

256 

62.7 

159 

38 

278 

66.5 

39 

22 ' 

304 

89. 3 


1 Abbreviations: BB—Bonny Best; Acc. l^Q~Lycopersicon pimpinellifoUtm (ace. 160). 


The results obtained when the three isolates, Missouri 6, Wash- 
ington 5, and Ohio 39 were tested for pathogenicity against 20 selfed 
backcross progenies are shown in table 2. The mean percentages of 
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diseased plants resulting from inoculation with the Missouri and 
ITasliington cultures were similar, 62.7 and 66.5^ respectively. The 
mean peu-eeiitage of diseased plants caused b}' the Ohio isolate, 89. 3^ 
wms decidedly higher. The increased percentage of diseased plants 
caused by the Ohio culture occurred in the segregating progenies and 
is particularly noticeable in progenies 5, 7 ^ 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
21. These segregated for resistance and susceptibility to the Missouri 


Figure 1. -—Results of inoculations with Missouri isolate No. 6 (^4) and Ohio 
isolate No. 39 (B) on Bonny Best, BB, and two selfed backcross progenies 
No. 1, susceptible, and No. 7, segregating for resistance to the Missouri isolate. 
Note that Bonny Best was completely susceptible in tests with both isolates. 


mid Washington isolates but were generally susceptible to the Ohio 
isolate. Among the progenies segregating for resistance and suscep- 
tibility to the Missouri and Washington isolates, the Ohio isolate 
caiised 85.5 percent diseased plants. 
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Progenies 1, 3, 4, 8, 10^ 11, 17, 18, and 20 were apparently homozy- 
gous for siisceptibility to the Missouri and Washington isolates and 
were likewise highly susceptible to the Ohio isolate. The pereentages 
of diseased plants caused by Missouri 6, Washington 5, and Ohio 39 
were 91.5, 97.3, and 93.9, respectively. 

The number of healthy and diseased plants in the 20 selfed back- 
cross progenies inoculated with Ohio isolate 39 did not vary greatly. 
However, when a chi-square test for homogeneity was made, the sig- 
nificant value x“=3S.27 idf=l9 P<1 percent) was obtained, indi- 
cating that the. progenies did not segregate uniformly. The results 
show that segregation occurred within some of the individual proge- 
nies but are inconclusive as to whether the ratio of diseased and healthy 
plants differed betw^een the progenies. A photograph showing the 
reaction of two progenies (No. 1, susceptible, and No. 7, segregating) 
in tests for resistance to two isolates, Missouri No. 6 and Ohio No. 39, 
is presented in figure 1. 


Table 3. — Pathogenicity of individual isolates of FusariuM oxysponmii. lycopersici 
to advanced generation progenies, tested at Colunihia, Mo, 









Cultures tested 








Missouri No. 6 

Missouri No. 10 

Washington No. 5 

Ohio No. 39 

Progeny i 


Vascular dis- 
ealoration 

c3 

^ — 

OQ 

T o t a 1 d i s - 
eased 

W 

Vascular dis- 
coloration 

Severely dis- 
eased 

w 

r-l 55 

c3 o: 

c 

Healthy 

Vascular dis- 
coloration 


73 

■*’ W 

s; 03 

Healthy 

Vascular dis- 
coloration 

Severely dis- 
ea.sed 

U- 

03 d 

3 


No. 

No. 

No. 

1 Pet. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

|no. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

NO. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

1 

PROGENIES HOMOZYGOUS FOR RESISTANCE TO MISSOURI 
AND WASHINGTON CULTURES 

l(H0S5-9. 

36 

^ 0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

24 

12 

7 

44.2 

10-1005-3 

40 

1 0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

38 

1 

0 

: 2.6 

n 

18 

12 

73.2 

10-703-14 

45 

0 

[) 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

' 0 

10 

14 

15 

74.4 

Total or average. -- 

121 


0 

0 

130 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

, ! 

112 

I 1 1 

0 

0.9 

45 j 

44 

1 

34 ! 

■ 63.4 


PROGENIES HOMOZYGOUS FOR SUSCEPTIBILITY TO 
SOURI AND WASHINGTON CULTURES 

MIS- 

10-105-7 

0 

0 

42 

100.0 

0 

0 

42 

100.0 

0 

1 

39 

100. 0 

1 

0 

43 

97.7 

1G-644-IL.. 

1 

0 

15 

93.8 

0 

0 

16 

100.0 

0 

0 

19 

100.0 

1 

1 

17 

94.7 

M-1 40-5-1 

0 

0 

38 

100.0 

1 

0 

38 

97.4 

0 

0 

44 

lOQ. 0 

1 

1 

45 

97. 9 

Total or average... 

1 

0 

' 95 1 

99.0 

1 

0 

96 

99.0 

0 

1 

102 

100.0 

3 

2 

|lfl5 

97. 3 


1 Pedigrees; 10-1085-9. E X Aec.160 X BD X Bis X Bis X Bis, s, X GB, fourth self. 

10-1005-3. E X Acc.160 X BD X Bis X Bis X BD, fifth self. 

10-703-14. E X Acc.160 X BD, s, X Pond, s, s, X GB, fourth self. 

10-105-7. BB X Ace.160 X BB X BB X WB, fourth self. 

10-644-6. E X Acc.160 X BD X Bis X Bis, s, s, X EB, fourth self- 

M-140-5-1. E X Acc.160 X BD X BB X Pond, fifth self. 

Abbreviations; BB = Bonny Best; BD = Break O'Day; Bis=Bison; E^^Earliana; EB==: Early Baltimore; 
GB = Greater Baltimore; A[iGAQQ= Lycopersicon pimpinellifolmm (acc. 160); Pond=Ponderosa; WB=W’’hite 
Beauty; s= selfed. 

Table 3 embodies results obtained from inoculation of six advance 
generation progenies, three homozygous for resistance and three 
homozygous for susceptibility to the Missouri isolates. The progenies 
homozygous for susceptibility to the Missouri isolates proved equally 
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susceptible to tlie other isolates. The three resistant progenies were 
liigMy resistant to the ilissouri and Washington isolates but segre- 
gated for resistance and susceptibility to the Ohio isolate. This seg- 
regation does not appear to be uniform and a chi-square test for homo- 
geneity gave the significant value 10-57 (d/=2 P<1 percent), 
which*^ suggests that the progenies are different genotypes. The 
difference appears to be due to the progeny 10-1085-9. The other 
two progenies appear to be homogeneous. 

Ten advanced-generation progenies, 5 homozygous and 5 heterozy- 
gous for resistance to the hlissouri isolates, selected on the basis of 
their behavior in glasshouse and field tests during the previous season, 
were compared for resistance to isolates Missouri 10 and Ohio 39. 
The plants inoculated with the Oliio isolate were grown to maturity. 
The results, presented in table 4, show that of the 5 progenies homozy- 
gous for resistance to the Missouri isolate 3 segregated for resistance 
and susceptibility to the Ohio isolate and 2 were completely suscepti- 
ble. Four of the progenies heterozygous for resistance to the Missouri 
cultures were also heterozygous for resistance to the Ohio culture, and 
1 was completely susceptible. 

The pathogenicity of Ohio isolate 39 appears to differ qualitatively 
from that of the other isolates. When susceptible commercial varie- 
ties or hybrid progenies homozygous for susceptibility to the Missouri 
isolates were inoculated with Ohio 39 the resultant disease symptoms 
did not develop earlier or with greater severity than when these prog- 
enies were inoculated with the Missouri isolates. Indeed, the Ohio 
isolate would have been regarded as slightly less virulent than the 
Missouri and Washington isolates had the inoculations been confined 
to such genotypes. It was only when progenies with the factor for 
resistance to the Missouri and Washington isolates obtained from 
Lycopersicon pimjyinellijolmm (acc. 160 ) were inoculated that the un- 
usual pathogenicity of the Ohio isolate became evident. 

Other commercial varieties tested proved susceptible to Ohio 39. 
For example, in a test terminated 7 weeks from planting, Break O’Day, 
Rutgers, ancl Pan America became diseased to the extent of 86, 81, and 
71 percent, respectively. The variety Pan America, described by 
Porte and Walicer ® in 1941, was developed from the cross Lycopersicon 
pmpineUifolium, P. I. 79532, (possibly identical with Bohn and 
Tucker’s Accession 160) X Marglobe, with backcrosses to klargiobe. 
The variety proved highly resistant to the Alissoiiri isolates but only 
slightly resistant to Ohio 39. 

The four isolates, Missouri 6 and 10, Washington 5, and Ohio 39, 
were compared in culture on potato-dextrose, maize-meal, and oatmeal 
agars. They proved similar in growth rates, in temperatnre-growtli 
relations, and in the morphology of micro- and macrociiiidia. The 
isolates varied in certain growth cliaracters. Some produced abundant 
aerial mycelium and caused little coloration in the medium. With 
others the mycelium was appressed to the surface of the agar, which 
assumed various shades of lavender or purple. Ohio 39 produced 
saltaiit sectors in potato-dextrose-agar cultures. Transfers from the 
sectors yielded lines with various growth types. The behavior of the 


® Poete, W. S., and W.ilt'er, H. B. the pan America tomato, a new red variety highly resist- 
ant TO FUSARICM WILT. U. S. Dept. Agr. Cir. 611, 6 pp., illus. 1941. 
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four isolates in culture was in accord with the results reported by 
Wellman and Blaisclell in a study of a collection of isolates of the 
wilt fungus. From these observations the four isolates appear to be 
Fusarium oxysporum f. lycopersici. 

T'VBLE 4 . — Pathogenicity of Missouri isolate No. 10 and Ohio isolate No. 39 to 
advanced generation pi'ogenies in tests at Cohmibia, Mo. 

fSeeds planted Mar. 7, 1942; plants transplanted and inoculated Mar. 28 and again May 15. Plants 
inoculated with No. 10 removed May 15; plants inoculated with Ohio 39 grown to Nov. 11, 1942] 


Cultures tested 


Progeny ‘ 

Missouri No. 10 

Ohio No. 39 

Walt to May 15 

First inoculation 
Mar. 28, 1942 

Plants lost transplanting 

Second inoculation May 
15, 1942, records taken 
Nov. 11, 1942 

Total diseased both 
tr an sp 1 anting.s 

Plants 

Healthy 

V'ascular dis- 
coloration 

Seriously dis- 
eased 

Total diseased 

Plants 

Diseased 

Diseased 

1 Transplanted 

Healthy 

Vascular dis- 
coloration 

Seriously dis- 
eased 

Total diseased 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

Pot. 



LINES HOMOZYGOUS FOR RESISTANCE 

TO MISSOURI 









ISOLATES 








10-25-1.. - 

79 

79 

0 

0 

0 

78 

46 

59.0 

2 

30 

7 

7 

16 

76.7 

96.8 

10-2 6-3 

79 

77 

1 

1 

2.5 

80 

69 

86.3 

3 

8 

0 

0 

8 

lOD. 0 

100.0 

lD-31-4 

80 

SO 

0 

0 

0 

80 

69 

86.3 

2 

9 

0 

1 

8 

10[). 0 

100. 0 

10-32-1 

75 

75 

0 

0 

0 

79 

43 

54.4 

3 

33 

12 

ID 

11 

63.6 

84.2 

10-38-1.... 

80 

SO 

0 

0 

0 

79 

24 

30.4 

2 

53 

27 

11 

15 

49.1 

64.9 

Total or aver- 
















age. .. 

393 

391 

1 

1 

. 5 

396 

251 

63.4 

12 

133 

46 

29 

58 

65.4 

88.0 



LINES HETEROZYGOUS FOR RESIST.4NCE TO 

MISSOURI 








ISOLATES 








10-6-8 

S5 

76 

4 

5 

10.6 

78 

63 

80.8 

3 

12 

3 

4 

5 

75. 0 

96.0 

10-33-12-.-.. 

80 

66 

6 

8 

17. 5 

80 

48 

60.0 

0 

32 

18 

11 

3 

43.7 

77,5 

10-41-5,. 

76 

71 

1 

4 

6.6 

81 

63 

77.8 

5 

13 

6 

2 

5 

53.8 

92.1 

10-43-4 

78 

74 

1 

3 

5. 1 

80 

62 

77.5 

5 

13 

3 

0 

10 

76.9 

96. 0 

10-70-4- 

78 

75 

2 

1 

3.8 

81 

73 

90.1 

6 

2 

{) 

1 

1 

100.0 

1(10. 0 

Total or aver- 





, 

1 










age 

397 

362 

14 

21 

i 8.8 

I 

i 400 

! 

309 

77.2 

19 

72 

30 

18 

24 

58.3 

92.1 


t Pedigrees: 10-25-1, 10-26-3, 10-31-4, 10-32-1, 10-38-1. BB X Aec, IBO X BB X BB X BD, third self. 
10-0-8. BB X Ace. 160 X Ox X Bis X BO, third self. 
ltP33-12. BB X Acc. 160 X BB X BB X BD, third self. 

10-41-5, 10-43-4. BB X Acc. 160 X BB X BB X BD, s, X ES, first self. 

10-70-4. BB X BB X (BB X Acc. 160), s, X ES, first self. 

Abbreviations: BB = Bonny Best; BD = Break O'Day; Bis=Bison; ES = Early Stone; Acc. 160=Xi/co- 
persicoji pimpinelUfolium (ace, IGO); Ox=Oxheart; s=selfed. 


DISCUSSION 

The Missouri and Washington isolates exhibited the same type of 
pathogenicity, although the latter consistently caused a few more 
diseased plants. On the other hand, the Ohio isolate appeared to 
possess an entirely different type of pathogenicity. It proved patho- 
genic to Lycopersicon pimpinelMfalium (acc. 160) and caused signifi- 


Wellman, F. L., and Blaisdell, D. J. See footnote 6. 
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caiitly higlier percentages of diseased plants in the Fj, Fo, and back- 
cross progenies, and in adYancecl generations selected for resistance 
to the klissoiiri isolates. Resistance to the IMissouri and Washington 
isolates appeared to segregate according to a simple Mendelian ratio, 
when tested at hlissoiui with the Missouri technique; the iiilieritance 
of resistance to the Ohio isolate appeared to be more complicated, 
regardless of where the tests were made, as shown by the high percent- 
age of diseased plants. The Ohio isolate caused much larger per- 
centages of infected plants in some of the selfed backcross progenies 
than did the ^Missouri or Washington isolates (table 2). The differ- 
ences in susceptibility indicated that tomato lines highly resistant to 
the 'Missouri and Washington isolates might be very susceptible to 
the Ohio isolate. Some of the progenies apparenthv homozygous for 
resistance to the Alissouri isolates, proved highly susceptible to the 
Ohio isolate (table 4) . 

Since all progenies homozygous for susceptibility to the ^Missouri 
and Washington isolates were likewise susceptible to the Ohio isolate, 
it appears that the absence of the factor for resistance to the former 
resiilts in susceptibility to the Ohio isolate. Some progenies homozy- 
gous for resistance to the iMissoiiri and Washington isolates were 
completely susceptible to the Ohio isolate, whereas others segregated 
for resistance and siiseeptibilit^n The results suggest that the factor 
for resistance to the Missouri and Washington isolates must be present 
if there is to be resistance to the Ohio isolate, but that this factor alone 
is not sufficient to assure resistance to it. The presence of an undeter- 
iniued number of complementary resistance factors, in addition to the 
factor for resistance to the Missouri and Washington isolates, is 
probably necessary for resistance to the Ohio isolate. If this is true 
it is to l>e expected that tomato lines homozygous for resistance to the 
^Missouri and Washington isolates should exhibit various degrees of 
resistance, or complete susceptibility to the Ohio isolate, depending on 
the presence and the number of complementary factors in the 
genotype. 

The advanced generations tested for resistance (tables 3 and 4) were 
developed at the Alissoiiri station and were obtained by backcrossing 
to the susceptible parent, outcrossing to commercial varieties, several 
generations of selfiiig, and with selection always directed toward 
resistance to the Alissouri isolates. If complementary resistance 
factors are necessary and enter the genotype from the LycopersicoJi 
pimpinettifoliwn parent, it is not surprising that some or all of them 
were lost, resulting in lines homozygous for resistance to the Alissoiiri 
isolates but heterozygous for resistance or homozygous for suscepti- 
bility to the Ohio isolate. 

Tlie demonstration of physiologic races of the fungus complicates 
the problem of development of varieties of tomatoes homozygous for 
resistance to all forms of the fusariimi wilt organism. However, it 
does not appear to preclude the possibility of developing varieties 
that are highly resistant to all forms. This is brought out particularly 
in table 4, where it is shown that some resistance to Ohio 39 is retained 
even after several baekcrosses to susceptible varieties without selec- 
tion for resistance to it. 

Little is known regarding the prevalence or distrihution of physi- 
ologic races of Fmarkim oxysporwm f. lycopersici. Such evidence as 
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is available indicates that they are not common. Bohn and Tucker/^ 
ill tests with 39 isolates, and Wellman and Blaisdell/- in tests with 
29 isolateSj found Lycopersicon pimpinellifolium to be very resistant 
to all. So far as the writers are aware, Pan America has proved con-* 
sistently resistant in various areas. Selections from hybrids developed 
at Missouri, resistant to the Missouri isolates, proved resistant when 
grown in infested fields in Indiana, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, 
California, Kansas, and South Africa. 

The method of inoculation used at Ohio gave a higher percent of 
diseased plants than the method used at Missouri. However, this 
difl’erence can probably be accounted for by the shock and root injury 
produced by the former method. Regardless of the fact that the 
incidence of disease was higher in the Ohio tests, the results secured 
at both locations appear to show that the Ohio isolate has a different 
typo of pathogenicity from that of the hlissouri and Washington 
isolates. 

SUMMARY 

A race of Fusarium oxysporum f. lycopersici has been isolated in 
Ohio which appears to hare a distinctive type of pathogenicity. 

A comparison of the pathogenicity of isolates from various sources 
revealed that tomato lines resistant to isolates of the types previ- 
ously studied may be completely susceptible to the Ohio isolate. 

The inheritance of resistance to the Ohio race appears to involve 
the gene for resistance to the Missouri race and an undetermined 
number of complementary genes. 

Lycopersicon pimpinellvfolmm^ accession 160, appears to be segre- 
gating for resistance and susceptibility to the Ohio race, possibly due 
to heterozygosity for the complementary resistance factor or factors. 

All commercial varieties of tomato tested were susceptible to the 
Ohio isolate. 


Bohn, O. W., and Tucker, C. M. See footnote 4. 

12 Wellman, F, L., and Blaisdell, D. J. See footnote 6. 
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TIP BLIGHT OF SPECIES OF ABIES CAUSED BY A NEW 
SPECIES OP REHMIELLOPSIS I 

By Alma M. Waterman 2 

Assocmle joathologist, Divuion of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Pkmt Industry^ 

Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, 

United States Department of Agriculture 

INTBODUCTION 

In 1933 a disease of the current season’s growth of white, or Colo- 
rado, fir [Ahies concolor (Gord.) Engelm.) was reported {27y as the 
cause of extensive injury in a planting of about 500 trees in eastern 
Massachusetts and on a few ornamental trees of the same species at 
Augusta and Portland, Maine, and at Lake George, N. Y. The 
disease was attributed to Rehmiellopsis bohemica Bub. and Kab., 
which previously had been reported from Denmark (£1, 22), Norway 
{13), Bohemia {2), and Scotland {28) on various European species 
of Abies and on the American species A. nohilis Lindl. Certain mor- 
phological differences, particularly m the size of the asci and spores, 
were noted between the fungus found in the eastern part of the United 
States and the species reported by European investigators. These 
differences were considered of sufficient importance to warrant a 
detailed study, with the result that the fungus occurring in this country 
is now described as a new species of Rehmiellopsis, 

Because the disease was first observed in the Eastern States in 
ornamental plantings of white fir, it was thought that it might have 
been introduced into this country on horticultural material of other 
species of Ahies from Europe. However, the determination of the 
causal fungus as a new species of Rehmiellopsis and the occurrence 
of the disease on balsam fir (Ahies halsamea (L.) Mill.) in Maine (26) 
suggest that the fungus is native in the eastern part of the United 
States and may have spread fi'om the native balsam firs to the intro- 
duced white firs used as ornamentals in New England and New York, 
The disease has not been found on white fir in the Western States, its 
native range. Preliminary surveys of areas of infection and experi- 
ments with cross infection of various species of Abies under natural 
conditions have already been reported {26). Additional and more 
conclusive data on these points are reported in this paper. 

The disease varies in severity from one season to another and seems 
to be of relatively slight economic importance on the native balsam fir. 
Infection on the white fiirs destroys their value as ornamentals, for 
which they are used extensively in the eastern part of the United 

1 Received for publication August 26, 1943. The work herein reported was carried out in cooperation 
with the Department of Botany, Brown University, Providence, R. I., and the Oshorn Botanical Labor- 
atory, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

3 The writer is indebted to Dr. M. A. McKenzie for his collaboration in the early part of the study, to 
K. F. Aldrich for his assistance in the surveys and in the inoculation and spray experiments, and to Dr. 
G. D. Darker for helpful suggestions in regard to taxonomy. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 33B. 
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States, and lias brought forth a demand by tree owners for information 
on control measures. 

The present study includes the symptoms of the disease, the hosts 
and distribution, the morphology, taxonomy, and pathogenicity of the 
causal fungus, and the control of the disease on ornamentals. 

SYMPTOMS 

The earliest symptom of the disease appears on needles of the 
current season’s growth when the bud scales begin to slough off. 
Several of the needles from a bud may show yellowish-pink spots on 
the tissue recentty uncovered by the loosening bud scales. The young 
developing twig bearing these needles usually continues to grow, but 
before reaching mature size it turns dark brown or black and becomes 
shriveled, slightly curved, and brittle. All the needles on such a twig 
are affected by the fungus and change in color from light green to 
yellowish pink, then to dark reddish brown, and fiiialh^ to gray. As 
Ihe color changes and the leaf tissue dries out, the leaf margins roll 
backward toward the lower surface so that diseased needles appear 
distinctly narrower than healthy ones. They are also cnrvecl and 
bent out of their normal pattern of growth (fig. 1, C). ^ The injmy 
may easily be mistaken for frost injury (fig. 1, B), but in the latter 
case the reddish-brown needles appear slightly water-soaked and the 
growth of the young twig is immediately arrested. 

It frequently happens that the twigs and needles have almost com- 
pleted their development before infection takes place. In such cases 
most of the needles that develop later become discolored but only the 
tips of the twigs atrophy and die. Adventitious buds (fig. 1, A) may 
develop below the atrophied tip, producing weak, stunted needles late 
in the season. In many cases, ho^vever, the twigs remain uninfected 
and have normal terminal buds, although occasional needles or tips of 
needles may show characteristic color changes indicating infection. 
These needles usually have just attained mature size before infection, 
and the tissue, being soft, dries out rapidly after invasion by the 
fungus. The infected needles are very brittle, but most of them 
overwinter on the twigs for at least one season and sometimes two. 
On 1- and 2-year-old twigs, blackened leaf sears indicate where in- 
fected needles have broken off. On Abies concolor small cankers may 
form around leaf scars where the fungus has entered the twig tissue 
from an infected needle. These canlcers have not been observed on 
A. balsafnm. 

About a month or 6 weeks after the first evidence of infection, 
small, black fruiting bodies are found in the tissue of the upper leaf 
surface, particularly along the curled leaf margins. These fruiting 
bodies develop very slowly during the summer, becoming slightly 
erumpent, but the}^ do not reach maturity until the following sprmg 
when the new growth on the fir trees is developing. They form also 
on the brown, shriveled twigs and on the small cankers at the base of 
; infected needles. 

The disease appears first on the lower branches, and usually the 
lateral twigs of such branches are more severely affected than the 
terminal twigs. These laterals may be killed back to the node, 
while the terminal twigs may have only scattered infected needles. 
On seedling trees of balsam fir about 2 or 3 feet liigh in areas of in- 
fection in the native stands, all the needles of the new growth over 




■Needles and twigs of species of Abies infected with Rehmiellopsis 
A A concolot% twdg with adventitious bud developed below in- 
a (approximately X 2); B, A, halsamea, showing dieback of young 
proximately X"l); C, A. concolor, with curled, drooping needles 
of infection by Rehmiellopsis balsameae (approximately X 1). 
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able for the fiiiigiis, may become infected. Severe infection repeated 
lor several years in succession results in the death of such trees. The 
spread of the fungus is so largely dependent upon seasonal growth 
and moisture, however, that if two or three seasons of heavy infection 
are followed by several seasons of light infection, the trees may re- 
cover to a remarkable degree. This is particularly true of older 
trees, which sometimes seem to be almost killed by the disease but 
exMbit a striking resumption of growth during seasons of light iii- 
feetioii. For this reason, in the native stands of balsam fir the disease 
has not yet become serious and on ornamental trees control measures 
can be chc^ctively employed. 

Weather conditions seem to exert an important influence on the 
time of infection. In central and southern New England the spores 
reach maturity during the latter part of May and earty June, when 
the buds of the white firs are normally developing. On balsam firs 
in northern Maine the season of bud development and infection is 
slightly later, usually occuiTing in late June or early July. An early 
growing season or one with limited rainfall results in a relatively small 
amoimt of bud and twig infection, so that only scattered needles of 
the new growth are injured. A delajmd, moist season, on the other 
hand, causes a rapid development of young succulent tissue that is 
particulaiiy susceptible to infection at a time when the fungus spores 
are mature. In such cases conspicuous and serious injury may occur 
within 2 weeks from the time that the bud scales are entirely sloughed 
off. 

Fir trees of all sizes and ages may be affected. White firs about 
40 years old have shown infection for the past 10 years with varying 
degrees of severity from one year to another, depending upoin weather 
conditions, but with no apparent decrease in susceptibility as the 
trees increase in age. On native balsam firs over 30 years old, needles 
on all branches and on the leaders may become infected. In contrast 
to tlxis, Wilson and MacDonald (.^5), in their study of a similar disease 
caused by Rekmiell apsis bohemica, found that in Scotland large trees 
of Abies alba Mill. 50 to 80 years old were not attacked by the disease 
even in the vicinity of heavily infected young plantations, and E. 
Kostrup (21) stated that in Denmark trees of A. alba 10 to 20 years 
old were susceptible to the same disease but trees about 30 years old 
seemed to be resistant. 

HOSTS AND DISTRIBUTION 

In a previoiis report of the distribution of the disease (26) the 
writer designated the causal fmigiis in all cases as Behmiellopsis 
bohemica. The results of the present study, however, indicate that 
in the collections described in that report only the fungus on native 
Abies lasiocarpa (Hook.) Nutt., collected at Edgewood, British Co- 
lumbia, is identical with the European species of BehmieUojfsis. 
The new species described in tliis paper occurs in the collections 
reported from native A. balsamea in northern Maine; from orna- 
mental trees of A, concolor in southern Maine and New Hampshire, 
eastern Alassachusetts, Rhode Island, and eastern New York; of 
A. Jraseri (Pursh) Poir. and A, ncbilis in eastern Massachusetts; 
and of A., eephalonica Loud, in Rhode Island. 

Surveys in northern New England in the spring of 1940 and 1941 
disclosed the presence of hifected balsam firs in localities in northern 
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Maine additional to those already reported.^ The area of infection 
extends from Eipogenus Dam in northeastern Maine to the New Hamp- 
shire border. Considerable infection was found also in the latter 
State from Colebrook to the Canadian border and just over the New 
Hampshire line in Vermont. Efforts have repeatedly been made to 
trace the disease southward toward the coast of Maine and New 
Hampshire, where areas of infection on white fir are located. Only 
one instance is known of the occurrence of infection on the two species 
of fir within a short distance of each other. In 1940 an infected 
balsam fir was found by C, K. Goodling about 10 miles east of Augusta, 
Maine, where white firs have been infected for at least 10 years. An 
inspection of other balsam firs in the region surrounding Augusta has 
failed to show any further evidence of infection. Moreover, a rela- 
tively thorough inspection of native balsam firs in New York State 
just north of infected white firs at Lake George revealed no evidence 
of the disease in 1937. It is impossible at present to account for these 
isolated spots of infection on white firs, but unloiown sources may be 
located in the balsam firs on heavily wooded hills and mountains of 
southeastern Maine and northeastern New York. 

In 1920 Faull (7) described a twig blight of balsam fir in Canada, 
the cause of which was then unknown. His description of the symp- 
toms and his illustrations, however, give every indication that the 
disease was similar to or identical with that on balsam fii' in Maine. 
Collections made by him in 1919 on Bear Island, Lake Timagami, 
Ontario, and in 1928 in the region of Ste. Anne des Monts, and Claude 
Lake, Gaspe County, Quebec, examined by the writer, showed charac- 
teristic symptoms and a few immature fruiting bodies but no spores. 
Two other collections, made by G. D. Darker in 1925 and J. R. Hans- 
brough in 1935 on Bear Island, Lake Timagami, also had immature 
fruiting bodies. All attempts to locate material from Quebec and 
Ontario with mature fruiting bodies have failed. It seems probable, 
however, that the fungus in these regions is identical with that across 
the boi'der in Maine, ^ 

MORPHOLOGY OF THE CAUSAL FUNGUS 

HYPHAE 

In a newly infected needle, the hyphae are found first in the inter- 
cellular spaces below the stomata, but the exact method of entrance 
by the germ tubes has never been observed. The hyphae advance 
between the mesophyll cells; as the leaf tissue gradually becomes 
affected by the fungus, the hyphae entirely fill the cells, even those of 
the vascular tissue. The newly developing hyphae are hyaline to 
subhyaline, measuring to 6ii in width, increasing to 14 m, and are 
densely granular. As the hyphae increase in width the walls become 
heavier. In late autumn, when the fruiting bodies have formed, the 
older hyphae throughout the tissue gradually turn brown and develop 
distinctly heavy walls and conspicuous oil globules. 

* Waterman, A. M., and Aldrich, K. P. behmiellopsis needle blight of balsam fir in Maine, 
IT. S. Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Dis. Keptr. 24:201-205, illus. 1940. (Processed.] 

5 A speeimen of Abies balsamea, collected in July 1944 by “W A. Reeks at Cape Breton Island., N ova Scotia, 
and referred to the writer by Mildred K. Nobles, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, had a 
few infected needles of the previous year's growth with mature spores typical of the species of Pe/imie'fopsis 
that occurs in Maine. 
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PERFECT STAGE 
Development of Ascoma 

The fruiting bodies of the ascogenous stage begin to form about 4 
weeks after the needles become infected. At first they are composed 
of more or less globoid, loosely woven masses of hyaline liyphae and 
lie just below the epidermis, engulfing mesophyll cells in the A^icinity 



Figure 2. — .1, Immamro ascoma of Rehm/iellopsis balsajneae, showing develop- 
ing asci (X about 320); B, immature ascoma of R. btihsameae with voiing 
ascospores (X about 320) ; C, ascus with spores of R. balsameae (X about 600) ; 
and D, ascoma of R, ahietis, showing asci and spores (X about 275). 

and eA^eiitually the epidermal cells, Fragments of both kinds of cells 
are found Avithiii the young stroma for some time, but these gradually 
disintegrate. For the most part, the cells of the young fruiting body *- 
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turn a dark brown, leaving only a small central group of liyaline cells 
coiitaming large oil globules. The hyaline cells develop into a 
pseudoparenchymatous tissue, which soon involves the greater part 
of the globoid stroma. A few of the outer cell layers of the stroma 
develop heavy brown walls, particularly just below the leaf cuticle, 
which, in August, is split by the rapidly developing fruiting body. 
The pseudoparenchymatous tissue becomes more loosely woven, 
and when the fruiting body is crushed on a slide this tissue is extruded 
as individual globoid, densely granular, hyaline cells that might be 
mistaken for spores. By late September the outer layers resemble a 
relative^ thick perithecial wall, which merges into an inner layer 
of subhyaline tissue surrounding the pseudoparenchymatous tissue 
of the centrum. 

In October the young asci become noticeable, developing slowly 
from a very limited, flat, basal hymenial layer (fig. 2, A). The central 
asci gi’ow straight up through the stromatic tissue, but the surrounding 
asci curve outward from the hymenial layer, following the contour of 
the globoid body. As the thick-walled asci grow upward, the psendo- 
parenchymatous cells ahead of them break down and disappear, 
leaving very narrow compressed cells between the asci. In other 
words, the asci are always surrounded by the pseudoparenchymatous 
cells (fig. 2, B ) . When cross sections are cut tln*ough the needles, entire 
asci may drop out, leaving cavities completely surrounded by the stro- 
matic tissue. No paraphyses are present. The fruiting body very 
freciuently develops in the tissue at the edge of the needles and occupies 
the entire space between the two leaf surfaces. It always opens 
toward the upper surface, rupturing the cuticle by the formation of 
a small papillalike protrusion. 

There is no further CDnspicuous development of the asci during the 
winter, but in early March the outlines of the spores are noticeable 
and the walls of the asci increase in tliickness, particularly at the tips. 
By the time the spores are mature, the heavy wall-like layers of brown 
cells at the top of the fruiting body split apart near the center of the 
papillalike protrusion. No true ostiole is foimed. Under favorable 
conditions of moisture, the pseudoparenchymatous tissue above and 
surrounding the asci gradually disintegrates and the spores are dis- 
charged. Only the dark wall-like layer of cells remains after the 
spores are extruded, but the cavity soon becomes filled with brown- 
walled cells forming a sclerotiumlike body. Needles bearing these 
bodies usually fall off during the following summer, 

Asci 

The asci are extremely heavy-walled, particularly at the tips (figs. 
2, U, and 3, D). The walls measure approximately 5g to Sfi at the 
tiiickest part. The asci are clavate, straight or curved, adhere 
together in a fascicle, and measure Sl/x to 14V by 33iu to 4V. They 
are multispored, containing 16 spores irregularly arranged, and apa- 
raphysate but surrounded by pseudoparenchymatous tissue. 

As the ascus matures, a slight internal rupture appears in the heavy 
wall near the apex and the epiplasmic content expands upward (fig. 
4, A), This expansion continues, carrying the spores with it (fig. 
4, 5), until the top of the ascus is ruptured (fig. 4, C). The epiplasm 
and spores extrude in the form of a clavate endoascus (fig. 4, D), which 
eventually withdraws almost completely from the primary sheath 
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(fig. 4, E). Tlie final stage in tlie liberation of the spores in nature 
has not been observedj but when mounted in water the entire epiplas 
mic striictiire of the mature endoascus collapses, freeing the spores. 
The latter are usually held together in a gelatinous mass for a short 
time after expulsion. A similar development of an endoascus has been 
reported in certain genera of the Spliaeriales, Dothideales, and 
Myriangiales (4), hut the character of the ascus wall and the method 
of spore discharge vary in the different genera. In the fungus here 
described, the exact nature of the enveloping layer of the expanchng 
endoascus could not be determined; but the layer is extremely thin, 
though resistant to pressure and moisture until the greater part of the 
epiplasm and most of the spores have been extruded from the priniarjr 



Figure B.- — d, Mature ascospores of Rehmiellopsis abietis; B, mature ascospores 
of R. bahameae; C, immature asci and spores of R. ahietis; D, immature asci 
and spores of R. bahayneae. Drawings made with the aid of a camera lucida. 

wall or sheath. Tliis suggests the mterpretation given by Stevens 
and Weedon (S4), namely, that the epiplasm holds the spores to- 
gether, thus resembling an ascus. 

Ascospores 

The ascospores (fig. 3, B) are ellipsoidal, two-celled, hyaline, densely 
granular, heavy-walled, and sometimes slightly constricted at the 
septum and slightly curved (fig. 2, O). The cells are unequal, the 
one toward the tip of the ascus being shorter, slightly xvider, and ^ 
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rounded at tlie tip, while tlie lower cell is more tapering but is also 
».^oiindecl at the end. The spore measurements are as follows: ^ From 
Abies concoloT (25 spores), 31.5/1 to 47.9m by 6.3m to 12.6m; from 
^*1, halsamea (25 spores), 37.8m fo 49.9 m by 8.8m to 12.6m. 

TAXONOMY 

In order to determine the identity of the fungus causing the tip 
blight of species of Abies in the United States it was necessary to 
review the taxonomy of the species of Rehmiellopsis causing a similar 
disease in Europe. In 1905 E. Rostrup (21) described Sphaerella 
abietis as the cause of a disease of species of Abies in Denmark. He 
reported the asci as cylindric, 50m by 10m, and 8-spored, and the spores 
as bilocular, colorless, 12 m to 16m by 5m to 6m, with the upper cell the 



Figure 4. — Asci of Rehyniellopsis balsameae, showing extrusion of epiplasm and 
spores from the primary sheath; A, Internal rupture of sheath and expanding 
epiplasm; B, spore in expanding epiplasm; C, rupture of sheath and extrusion 
of epiplasm and spores; D, epiplasm and spores forming an endoasciis; F, 
almost comiDlete withdrawal of endoascus from primary sheath. 

larger and with a constriction at the septum. In 1910 Bubak (2) also 
reported a disease of species of Abies occurring in Bohemia and caused 
by an ascomycete with fruiting bodies that opened irregularly and 
were composed of pseudo parenchymatous tissue. The asci contaiued 
10 to 24 hyaline uniseptate spores. Bubak concluded that, on the 

® The spores from these two hosts, as well as those mentioned later from Abies alba and A. lasiocarpa, were 
all measured in the same manner. Mature fruiting; bodies from herbarium material were crushed on slides 
in a solution made as follows: Potassium acetate, 10 gm.; pure glycerine, 20D cc.; 95-percent alcohol, 300 cc.; 
and distilled water, 500 cc. The mounts were allowed to stand in the solution for 24 hours, and 25 spores on 
each mount were then measured with a filar micrometer. To facilitate the measuring of the spores from 
A. alba and *‘l. lasiocarpa, a stain (10 gm. of erythrosin) was added to the solution. 

^ 619697—45 2 
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basis of tliese cliaracters, the fungus did not correspond with any 
geiiiis previously described; he therefore established the geniis; 
EehmieUapsis, designating the species on Abies as R. bohemica Bub. 
and Kab. A few years later, 0. Rostriip (22) found that S. abietis 
E. Rostr. also had more than 8 spores and corresponded in all respects 
mth Bubak’s R. bohemica. He therefore designated it as R. abietis 
(E. Rostr.) O, Rostr. 

In the meantime Lindan {16, p. 534) had transferred E. Rostrup’s 
SphaereUa abietis to the genus Mycosphaerella Johans., and Lind 
(15, p. 204) also published it as ilf, abietis (Rostr.) Lindau, mth 
8-spored asci. In Saccardo’s description of Mycosphaerella {28, v. 9, 
p, 659) there is the statement that the genus was established by 
Johaiison in 1884 to include the species formerly placed in the genus 
SphaereUa Fries, since that generic name was preoccupied by the 
algal genus SphaereUa Sommf. However, Saccardo retained the name 
SphaereUa for those species of the fungus genus that had 8-spored 
asci, and revised Johanson’s description of Mycosphaerella to include 
only those species having 16 spores in the ascus. In 1928 he published 
Bubak's Rehmiellopsis bohemica as M. bohemica (Bub. and Kab.) 
Sacc., with R. abietis (Rostr.) Rostr. as a synonym {2S, v. 24, p. 893), 

In 1920 Von Hdhnel [11) questioned the validity of the genus 
Rehmiellopsis and its relation to Mycosphaerella, He pointed out 
that Bubak had placed M. polyspora Johans, in the genus Rehmiel- 
lopsis, since it has more than 8 spores in an ascus, and had also 
described a new species, R, conigena, with 16-spored asci, occurring on 
cones of Pimis halepensis Mill, and P, pinea L. (3). The latter 
fungus was found by Von Hohnel (10) to be identical with Sphaeria 
strobiligena Desm., which had proved to be a dothideaceous fungus and 
which he believed to be correctly named Hariotia strobiligena by 
Karsten, as reported by Saccardo {23, v.9,p. 672), Von Hohnel 
stated also that R, bohemica might be a dothideaceous fungus in the 
same genus. 

The question therefore arises as to the proper classification of 
Rostrup^s S].)haerella abietis, whether it is a sphaeriaceous fimgiis in 
the genus Mycosphaerella or a species of the dothideaceous genus 
Hariotia. The type specimen of S. abietis Rostr. was not available 
to the writer, but an examination of Bubdk’s material on which he 
based the genus Rehmiellopsis showed that the fruiting structure is a 
simple, globoid, stromatic body wdth an outer periderm of thick- 
walled cells resembling a peritliecial wall. As Bubak pointed out 
(S), the interior consists of pseudoparenchymatous tissue in which the 
asci develop, and the fruiting body opens irregularly without the 
formation of an ostiole. The asci are liberated by the dissolution of 
the stromal cells directly above them. For the most part these 
characters eorrespoiid with those of the family Pseudosphaeriaceae 
established by Von Hdhnel {8, 9) and with the order Pseudosphaeriales, 
of Theissen and Sj^dow {25). This order includes genera of the 
Sphaeriales and particularly of the Mycosphaerellaceae, in which the 
fructificatioiis have no true perithecial wall and ostiole and are com- 
posed of pseudoparenchymatous tissue surrounding the developmg 
asci. Petrak (SO, p, 67), in a discussion of the Pseudosphaeriaceae, 
interpreted the strands of tissue between the asci as primitive paraph- 
yses, resulting from the pressure of the developing asci, and called 
them paraphysoids. In Bnbiik^s specimen, no paraphysoids of this 
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Miller ( 17 ) has indicated that the pseiidosphaeriaceous t3’'pe of 
ascocarp is similar to that of the Dothideales, in which the asci are 
surrounded with stromal tissue. He pointed out that the paraphy- 
soids of the Pseudosphaeriales develop as definite threads from 
ascogenous hyphae and are not the result of compression of the 
tissue by the developing asci ( 18 ), He considered this one of the 
points of distinction between the Dothideales and the Pseudo- 
sphaeriales^ the genera Dothidea and Mycosphaerella, which have no 
paraphyses or paraphysoids, being representative of the former order. 
However, most species of Mycosphaerella have been described as 
having ostiolate perithecia and are commonly classified in the Sphae- 
riales, although a few have been reported as dothideaceous ( 6 \ 19 ). 
Since Bubak’s Eehmiellopsis bohemica and the species described in 
the present study are of the dothideaceous type, it seems inadvisable 
to consider them species of Mycosphaerella until further investigations 
of that genus have been made. 

As already mentioned, Von Hbhnel ( 11 ) considered it possible that 
Bubak’s Rehmiellopsis bohemica might prove to be a dothideaceous 
fungus in the genus Hariotia Karsten. An examination of Des- 
mazieres^ Sphaeria sfrobiligena, upon which Karsten based the genus 
Hariotia and which Von Hohiiel stated was identical with R. conigena 
Bub., shows that the fruiting body is not at all the same as in R. 
bohemica. In the former the stroma is pulvinate rather than globoid, 
with a h^^postroma, and is conspicuously erumpent, with the peri- 
derm differentiated but not resembling a perithecial wall; the asci are 
numerous and do not adhere in a fascicle. Therefore R. hohmica 
cannot be considered a species of Hariotia^ nor does it correspond 
exactly with any other genus of the Dothideales. 

Since Bubak’s Rehmiellopsis bohemica does not correspond with 
Mycosphaerella in the Sphaeriales or with Haiiotia in the Dothideales, 
it is at present difficult to assign the genus Rehmiellopsis Bubak to 
any definite place in the systematic key. A cytological study of 
Rehmiellopsis in comparison with similar dothideaceous genera and 
also with the species of Mycosphaerella having dothideacBous charac- 
ters might reveal the relation of Rehmiellopsis to those genera, liiider 
the circumstances, the writer has chosen to retain the generic name 
Rehmiellopsis j with Bubak’s R. bohemica as a synonym of R. ahietis 
(E. Rostr.) 0. Rostr., and to assign the genus to the Dothideales. 

A detailed study of specimens of Rehmiellopsis ahietis from various 
sources indicated the important points of distinction between this 
species and the one occurriiig in the eastern part of the United States. 
Included in the study were the following specimens. 

On Abies alba: Wartenberg, Bohemia, collected by J. E. Kabat, 
determined by F. Bubak, April 1909, type specimen, on file in herba- 
rium of the Brooklyn Botanical Garden, Brooktyn, N. Y. ; S. Hareskov, 
Denmark, coll, and det., O. Rostrup, Oct. 1925, not type material, 
submitted to the writer by G. D. Darker; Almindingen, Bornholm, 
Denmark, coll, and det., J. S. Boyce, Sept. 1925, No. 1546, herbarium 
of J. S. B.; Loch Awe, Argyllshire, Scotland, colL, J. S. Boyce, det., 
M. Wilson, Ang. 1925, Nos. 1547 and 1548, herbarimn of J. S. B. 


type are present but the asci are separated by narrow cells 
«Sj^seudoparenchymatous tissue. In a crushed mount of a 
M'liiting bod}?- this tissue is extruded as individual cells and 
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On ^4. nobilis: Corroiir, IiiTeniess-sliire, Scotland, coll, and det., J. S, 
Boyce, Aug. 1925, No. 1549, herbarium of J. S. B. On A. Jasiocarpa:A 
Edgewood, British Columbia, coll., L. N. Goodding and J. W. Kiih-' 
June 1932 and Sept. 1935, det., A. M. Waterman, Forest 
Pathology collections 93326 and 93327. 

The characteristics of the hyphae and the development of the 
ascomata are the same in both species. However, the mature ascomata 
of BehmieUo 2 )sis abietis (fig. 2, D) are slightly smaller, containing a 
greater number of smaller asci with narrow^er walls and smaller spores. 
The asci measure 50/jt to 90m by 20m to 22m, with walls 3m to 5m at the 
thickest part, and contain 16 to 24 spores iiTegularly arranged (fig. 

3, C). The spores (fig. 3, A) are 2-celled, hyaline, finely p^anular, 
with thin walls, not constricted at the septum, straight, with the 2 
cells of about equal length, the upper cell very slightly the broader 
and the lower definitely acute at the tip. The spore measurements 
are as follows: From Abies alba (25 spores), 11.1m to 21m by 4m to 
6.3m; from A. lasiocarpa (25 spores), 12.6m to 18.5m by 4.2m to 6.7m. 

Bubak (^) reported a pyciiidial fungus, in association with the 
perfect stage of Eehmiellopsis abietiSj on Abies alba in Bohemia, and 
named it Pho7na bohemica. He stated (p. 318) that ist voUkommen 
sicher, dass beide Pilze genetisch verbundeii siiid,’' but gave no proof. 
The similarity in the early development and superficial appearance of 
the two types of fruiting bodies and the fact that the pycnidial form 
apparently was always associated with the perfect stage seemed to be 
the basis" for the statement. E. Rostrup (21) reported a similar 
pycnidial fungus on infected Abies in Denmark, and O. Rostriip (22) 
also mentioned it on A. alba. J0rstad (13) was not certain that he 
found this imperfect stage in Norwegian material, but Wilson and 
MacDonald (28) reported it on species of Abies in Scotland. In the 
’writer’s examination of the herbarium specimens previously mentioned, 
this imperfect stage 'was found only on Bubak’s specimens of A. alba 
and on those of A. lasiocarpa from British Columbia. The writer has 
not made a cultural study of this pycnidial fungus from fresh material 
to prove its relationship to R. abietis. 

Biibak’s (2, p. 320) description of these pjmnidia reads as follows: 
^‘contextu crasso, nigrofusco, pseudoparenchymatico, intiis paulatim 
hyaliiio, papilla coiiica erimipentibus, hicque irregulariter dehis- 
centibiis.” This suggests a method of development resembling that 
of the perfect stage, which is indeed the case. Bubak, however, reported 
the presence of conidiophores: “basidiis cylindricis, brevibiis, ad 
apiceni atteniiatis, hyalinis vel parum luteolis”; but in fact the spores 
are produced directly from the cells of the hymenial layer, which are 
slightly modified in shape, suggesting ''ad apicem attenuatis.” While 
the spores are forming, the pseudoparenchymatoiis tissue of the 
interior of the fruiting body undergoes disintegration and the short 
papilla is ruptured without the formation of an ostiole. It is evident 
that the fungus is not a true Phoma or Macrophoma, hut according to 
the elassification of imperfect fungi given by Clements and Shear (5, 
p. 475), it might be considered a species of Dothichiza. The spores in 
the Abies lasiocarpa material corresponded in all respects with those 
found in Bubak ’s specimens. No imperfect fungus of this type has 
been found in the many collections of the species of Rehrniellopsis on 
A. balsamea and A. concolor examined by the writer. 
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The species of Rehmiellopsis on Ahies halsamea and A. concolor in 
%ihe eastern part of the United States is designated as R. balsameae n. 
sp., on the basis of the size of asci and spores and the smaller number 
of spores per ascus. For the sake of comparison the two species of 
Eehmiellopsis on species of fir are here described. 

Rekmiellopsis abietis (E. Rostr.) O. Rostr. Cemended description). 

Syn.: Sphaerella abietis E. Rostr., 1905, Tidsskr. Skov. 17: 39. 

Mycosphaerella abietis (E. Rostr.) Lind., 1908, in Sorauer: Handb. 
Pflanzenkr. Aufl. 3, Bd. 2: 534. 

Rekmiellopsis bokemica Bub. and Kab., 1910, Naturw. Ztschr. f. Forst. 
u. Landw. 8: 320. 

MycosphaereUa bokemica (Bub. and Kab.) Sacc., 1928, Syll. Fung. 
24: 893. 

Ascomata amphigenous, usually epiphyllous, subepidernial becoming erumpent, 
single or rarely aggregate, globose, pseudoparenchymatous with differentiated 
periderm on all sides, opaque at the top, papillalike, rupturing irregularly, 150^ 
to 200^^ in diameter. Asci clavate to cylindric, short stipitate, thick-walled, 
thickened at the apex, 3g to 5/i at thickest point, straight or slightly curved, 
adhering together in a fascicle, 50m to 90m by 20m to 22m, many-spored (16 to 24) , 
no paraphyses. Ascosioores ellipsoid, irregularly arranged, hyaline, 11.1m to 21m 
by 4m to 6.7m, uniseptate, not constricted at septum, finely granular, straight, 
ceUs about equal in length, upper cell slightly broader and rounded at tip, lower 
cell tapering with acute point. 

Pyciiidia subepidernial becoming erumpent, single, globose with slight papilla, 
opening irregularly, pseudoparenchymatous, 150m to 200m in diameter. Spores 
oblong or fusiform, straight or slightly curved, slightly pointed at both ends, 
hyaline, continuous, 10m to 16m by 4m to 6.5m, produced directly from the cells of 
the hymenial layer. 

Habitat. — In Europe; On living leaves of Abies alba in Denmark, Norway, 
Bohemia, and Scotland; of A. pinsapo Boiss. in Denmark, Norway, and Scotland; 
of A. nobilis and A. cephalonica in Denmark and Scotland; of A. nord/manniana 
(Steven) Spach in Denmark; of A. sibirica Ledeb. in Norway; and of A. pindrow 
Royle in Scotland. In North America: On living leaves of A. lasiocarpa in 
British Columbia, Canada. 

Rehmiellopsis balsameae n. sp. 

Ascomata amphigenous, usually epiphyllous, subepidermal becoming erumpent, 
single or rarely aggregate, globose, black, jDseudoparenchymatous with differ- 
entiated periderm on all sides, opaque at the top, papillalike, rupturing irregularly, 
200m to 250m in diameter. Asci clavate to cylindric, short stipitate, thick-walled,, 
conspicuously thickened at the apex, 5m to 8m at thickest point, straight or curved, 
adhering in a fascicle, 81m to 141m by 33m to 41m, 16-spored, no paraphyses. 
Ascospores fusiform-elliptic, irregularly arranged, hyaline, 31.5m to 49.9m by 
6.3m to 12.6m, 1-septate, sometimes slightly constricted at septum, densely granu- 
lar, straight or curved, cells unequal, upper cell shorter and slightly broader, 
lower ceU longer and tapering but rounded at end. 

Conidial stage not observed. 

Ascomatibus amphigenis sed plerumque epiphjdlis, subepidermicis, iniiato- 
erumpentibus, sparsis vel rare aggregatis, globosis, nigris, contextu ^ pseiido- 
parenchymatico, astomis, 200m“250m in diam.; ascis cylindraceo-clavatis, breve 
stipitatis, membrana crassa, 5m“8m ad apicem, rectis vel curvatis, S1m“141mX 
33m-41m, 16-sporis, aparaphysatis ; sporidiis fusiformi-ellipticis, inordinatis, 
hyalinis, 31.5m-49.9mX 6.3m~12.6m, 1-septatis, interdum leniter constrictis, 
rectis vel curvatis, cellulis plerumque inaequalibus, utrinque obtusis. 

Fructificationibus conidicis non visis. 

Habitat.— On living leaves of Abies concolor^ A. balsameae A. cephalonica, A. 
nobilis j and A. fraseri. Type specimen, 93300,'^ on leaves of A. concolor, Hamilton, 
Mass., collected by M. A. McKenzie and K. F. Aldrich, May 4, 1934, has been 
deposited in the Mycological Collections, Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, 
Md. Cotype specimens are filed in the herbaria of the New York Botanical 
Garden and the Brooklyn Botanic Garden and in the Farlow Herbarium, Harvard 
University, Cambridge^ Mass. Additional specimens of the fungus on species of 
Abies, included in the study, are on file in the Forest Pathology Laboratory, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, at New Haven, 
Conn., as follows; 

_ Collection numbers are those of the Division of Forest Pathology. 
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On Abies concolor, — Massachusetts: 93301, Hamilton, coH. A. M. Waterman 
and Iv. F. Aldrich;-^ 93302, Hamilton, coll. K. F. A. Maine: 93303, Augusta, coll,^-- 
K. F. A. and M. A. McKenzie; 93304, Augusta, coll. K. F. A.; 93305, CajA 
Elizabeth, coll. R. W. Nash; 93312, Flagstaff, coll. K. F. A. New Hampshire: 
9330S, Rve Beach, coll. Mrs. James Morrison. New York: 93306, Lake George, 
coll. k. F. A. and McK.; 93307, Lake George. 

On Abies hahamea. — Maine: 88963, Eiistis, coll. J. R. Haiisbrough; 94184, 
Flagstaff; 93313, South China, coll. C. K. Goodling; 93314, Kipogenus Bam; 
93315, Oquossoc; 93316, Jim Pond Township; 93317, Kokadjo; 93318, Pittston 
Farm; 93319. Sandwich Township. New Hampshire: 93320, Stewartstown; 
93321, Colebrook; 93322, Errol; 93323, Second Connecticut Lake; 93324, 
Pittsburg. Vermont: 93325, Lemington. 

Chi Abies cephalonica. — Rhode Island: 93309, Bristol. 

On Abies nobilis. — Alassachusetts: 93310, Hamilton. 

On Abies fraseri. — Alassachiisetts: 93311, Hamilton. 

CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Cultiires of Rehmiellopsis balsameae from single ascospores, asci, and 
newly infected leaf tissue were made on corn-meal, oatmeal, and po- 
tato agars, corn mush, potato plugs, and Leoiiian’s (l4) synthetic agar. 
The last-iiained gave the most uniform results. The ascospores 
gerininated readily in water, even while still in the ascus, but hyphal 
growth on all the media was extremely slow. In about 48 hours the 
very short, brownish IbYphae produced, on Leonian’s agar, small^ 
ovoid, hyaline spores, budding directly from the hyphal cells. This 
process continued for a few days only, giving a brownish-black yeast- 
like appearance to the agar. In the meantime a very limited amount 
of a reddish-brown aerial mycelium began to appear. This continued 
until a maximum growth of about 10 to 12 mm. in diameter was reached, 
after which there was no further development. On the other media 
growth was even more limited, consisting only of a slight yeastlike 
growth followed by an exceedingly scanty aerial growth. 

Transfers were made from single-ascospore cultures on Leonian^s 
medium to sterilized potato plugs and to sterilized needles of Abies 
eoncolor. On the former, only a yeastlike growth, with a very little 
aerial mycelium, developed. On the sterilized needles, immature 
fruiting bodies characteristic of Rehmielloijsis were formed in about 
2 weeks. These fruiting bodies did not produce spores of any kind, 
but their method of development was identical with that found in 
nature. The niycelium produced in cultures on Leonian’s medium 
and in the sterilized needles was comparable in color and width of 
hyphae with that found in the leaf tissues in nature when fruiting 
bodies are prodixcing spores. Cultures, both on agar and on sterilized 
needles, were grown in the greenhouse to determine whether con- 
ditions of light and heat different from those in the laboratory might 
influence the development of mycelium and fruiting bodies. No 
change of any kind, however, was evident. Single-ascospore cultures 
from A, halsamea^ grown on Leonian’s medium, were identical with 
those of the fungus isolated from A. eoncolor. 

PATHOGENICITY 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 

111 the needles of both Abies hahamea and A. eoncolor the hyphae of 
.Rekmiellopsis balsameae are usually evident first in the intercellular 
spaces belo w the stomata. The cells of the mesopliyll in the vicinity 

8 Unless otberwise indicated, collections were made by A, M. Waterman and K. F. Aldrich. 
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soon turn brown, and the liyphae branch out between them. The 
""4}rowning of the cells very conspicuously precedes the advance of the 
niyceliuin, suggesting the possibility of a toxic effect by the fungus. 
A^similar condition was reported by Wilson and MacDonald (^8) in 
their examination of the effect of E. abietis on A, alba in Scotland. 
As the browniirg continues, the leaf cells become sliiunken and grad“ 
ually filled with mycelium until all the tissue, except the vascular 
cells, is affected. The vascular tissue shows no uivasion hy the liyphae 
until the complete destruction of all other leaf tissue. The spread of 
the mycelium in the leaf tissue is relatively slow, and the masshig of 
the liyphae for the formation of fruiting bodies is usually evident be- 
fore the destruction of all the cells in the area. 

Ill some cases on Abies concolor, the mycelium from the leaf pene- 
trates mto the twig, causing a small canker around the base of the 
leaf. This seems to occur if infection takes place before the leaf 
reaches maturity or if the locus of infection is at or near the base of 
the leaf. The mycelium spreads into the twig first at the periphery of 
the absciss layer, and in some cases it does not penetrate farther. If 
the vascular tissue is affected, however, the browming of the twig cells 
occurs slowly and is followed by the spread of the hyphae, resulting in 
the formation of a canker. Cankers are formed on the terminal twigs 
more frequently than on laterals, but both terminal and lateral twigs 
may be killed back partly or entirely to the nodes. This dieback 
occurs wiien infection takes place in the majority of the needles of a 
twig before they reach maturity, and every needle is eventually af- 
fected. All the cells of the twig become browm and shrunken and even 
the cells of the absciss layer are invaded by the fungus. The death of 
the twigs, therefore, seems to be the result of the accumulated efl'ects 
of the fungus in all the needles, whereas the formation of a canker 
depends on the spread of the mycelium from one infected needle. The 
partial dieback of a twig is followed by the development of adven- 
titious buds below the lesion, but the growTh developing from such 
buds is usually weak and stunted. No cankers have been found on 
A. balsamea, but both terminal and lateral twigs frequently die back to 
the node. 

The effect of the disease on the tree as a wkole depends upon the 
number of buds that escape infection and are able to produce a normal 
healthy growth the following season. When twigs are killed back to 
the node, further growth of that particular section of the branch is 
possible only from the adventitious buds. Since it is usually the 
laterals that are killed back, the continuance of growth from the 
normal terminal buds helps to counteract the effect of the dieback and 
is responsible for deferring the death of a diseased tree. 

ARTIFICIAL INOCULATIONS 

Materials and Methods 

Four series of inoculations were made in the greenhouse on S-year-old 
potted trees of the following species of fir: Abies concolor, A. Jraseriy 
A, lasiocarpa Ysa\ aiizonica (Merriam) Lemm., A. veitchii LindL, 
A, hornolepis Sieb. and Zucc., and A, holophylla Maxim. In tlmee of 
these series, the inoculum consisted of small amounts of myceliimi and 
agar from single-ascospore cultures of RekmieUopsis balsafneae^ isolated 
from hi. co7icoIor and growm on Leonian's (14) medium, and also aerial 
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niyceliiiiii from transfers of these cultures to sterilized needles of 
A. eofwolor. The mycelium was placed on buds or newly develope^h"™ 
needles, and in two of the series the inoculated parts were wrapped in 
moist cotton and covered with a celluloid cylinder plugged at both ends 
with moist cotton. On the inoculated trees of the third series, this 
type of wrapping was not used but the trees were covered with bell 
jars shaded fromitlie sun. In all cases, the coverings were removed in 
a week or 10 days and the trees were shaded from direct sunlight by 
cheesecloth. In the fourth series in the greenhouse, the inoculum con- 
sisted of a water suspension of crushed needles bearing fruiting bodies 
with mature asci and spores of R. balsameaej freshly collected from 
infected trees of ^4. concolor. By means of a pipette a few drops of the 
suspension were placed on the newly developing needles, and the whole 
shoot was then wrapped in moist cotton and a celluloid cylinder. 
The coverings were removed after the same interval as in the other 
series. 

A nursery plot of 5- to 8-year-old trees of AMes concolor^ A. balsamecij 
A. fraserij A. lasiocarpa var. arizonica, A. imtcMi, A. nobilis^ A, 
hmwhpis , and A, holophylla was established for inoculations in a 
situation in Rhode Island that proved to be exceptionally favorable 
for the growth of most of the trees. A. halsamea^ A, lasiocarpa var. 
arizonicay and ^4. nohilis were in general less vigorous but produced 
new growth sufficient for inoculations. A total of 189 inoculations 
were made in the following years: In 1935, 9 in May, 20 in July; 
in 1936, 14 in eTime; in 1938, 26 in June, 54 in July: in 1940, 66 in May. 
In the May 1935 series, 3 inoculations on 3 trees of A. concolor were 
made, the uiociiluin consisting of small pieces of mycelium and agar 
from single ascospore cultures of Rehmiellopsis balsameae isolated 
from A. concolor. The inoculum was placed on the upper surface of 
the newly developed needles of a terminal twig, and this twig and the 
two adjacent laterals were wrapped together in moist cotton and 
covered with a strip of waxed paper tied firmly at both ends. It was 
necessary to include the laterals, since the weight of the wrappings 
could not be supported by the tender terminal twig alone. In all the 
other series the inoculum consisted of infected needles of A. concolor 
or A. haUamea bearing mature fruiting bodies and spores of R. bal- 
sameae which had been slightly crushed in water to parti}’- liberate the 
asci and spores. With sterilized forceps 3 or 4 of these crushed 
needles were placed on the upper surface of the newly developed 
needles of a terminal twig and wrapped as already described. In all 
cases the coverings were removed after an interval of 10 days or 2 
weeks. Usually 2 or more inoculations were made on 1 tree, on widely 
separated shoots. 

In the spring of 1941 an attempt was made to devise some method 
that would be more nearly comparable to the conditions under which 
infection takes place in nature and would eliminate the cotton and 
waxed-paper wrappings. “Iceless refrigerators' ’ of the type de- 
scribed by Hunt {12) were built vdth a framework 2 feet wide by 2 
feet deep by 4 feet high and were placed over two trees each of -dSfes 
cmcoloT and ML. balsamea. Twigs of these same species of Abies ^ 
bearing infected needles with mature fruiting bodies and spores of 
Rehmiellopsis balsameae, were kept moist for about 12 hours after 
collection and then fastened firmly on the young shoots of the current 
season's growth by means of fine copper wire wrapped around the 
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twigs of the previous year's growth. Five cross inoculations were 
N^ade on each tree, and the infected needles were carefully inter- 
mingled with the needles of the young shoots. Pans 6 inches deep 
were then set on the framework and filled with water. The whole 
framework was covered with two thicknesses of unbleached cotton 
cloth, which was constantly moistened with the water from the pans. 
During bright sunlight in the middle of the day the cloth was kept 
thoroughly soaked with additional water from a garden hose. The 
iceless refrigerators were removed after 48 hours, but the twdgs and 
needles used as inoculum were left wired to the trees for 2 weeks. 

Expehimental Results 

Two of the series of inoculations in the greenhouse were made in 
late February and early March, before the buds had opened, to de- 
termine whether bud infection was responsible for the earliest symp- 
toms of the disease in nature. No infection occuiTed in any case, 
and the fungus seemed to be unable to penetrate the bud scales or to 
infect the twig tissue at the base of the buds. Later in the season, 
when the new needles were emerging from the buds, the other series 
were made, but no infection resulted. It was thought that the green- 
house conditions, particularly temperature, \vere unfavorable for the 
fungus. 

In the first series of inoculations in the nursery plot in May 1935, 
3 inoculations on 3 trees of Abies concolor, made with mycelium of 
Rekmiellopsis balsam, eae from culture as inoculum, resulted in infec- 
tion on 2 of the trees. The following October a few of the needles 
showed fruiting bodies, and upon examination these 'were found to 
contain developing asci characteristic of R. halsamreae. The fungus 
was not reisolated at this time, since the remaining infected needles 
were left on the trees to overwinter to determine whether mature 
spores would be produced in the spring. However, none of the in- 
fected needles could be found in the spring of 1936, having broken olf 
during the winter. Of the 26 inoculations made in 1935 with crushed 
infected needles of A. concolor as inoculum, 7 were made on A. con- 
color, 6 on A. jraseri, 6 on A. holophylla, 3 on A. lasiooarpa var. 
arimnica, 2 on A. homolepis, and 2 on A. veitchii. No positive results 
were obtained. 

In 1936 the type of inoculum just described was used in the 14 
inoculations, as follows: 4 on Abies concolor, 6 on A, frascri, 1 on 
A, holophylla, 2 on A, homolepis, and 1 on A. veitchii. In October 
immature fruiting bodies were found in all 4 of the inoculations on 
A. concolor and in 2 of those on A,Jmseri, No material was collected 
for reisolating the fungus, but all infected needles were left to over- 
winter on the trees. The following spring 1 inoculation on each of 
these 2 species of Abies had resulted in the formation of mature fruit- 
ing bodies and spores of Rehmiellopsis halsameae. Because of the 
limited amount of infected material, no attempt was made to reisolate 
the fungus. All other needles that had produced fruiting bodies in 
the autumn had fallen off during the winter. No infection occurred 
on the 3 other species of Abies. 

In 1938 and 1940 further attempts were made to obtain infection by 
cross inoculations with the same type of inoculum as was used in 1936 
and to carry infection throngli to the following spring, thus obtaining 
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mature spores and, if possible, natural infection of" the new growth. 
Table 1 shows the number of inoculations made in the 2 years. Thr 
phrase “possible infections” in the table indicates the presence of 
characteristic symptoms of infection and what appeared to be fruiting 
bodies of Rehrniellopsis halsameae as seen under a hand lens when 
examiued in the autumn. None of the diseased needles were removed 
at that time and no reisolation of the fungus was attempted, because 
of the very limited number of needles showing infection and the lack of 
sufficiently distinctive crdtural characteristics for an exact identifica- 
tion. Dming the winter and early spring in both years, however, all 
apparently infected needles were broken off by winds or storms and 
no evidence of the fungus could be found. Therefore the results of 
these inoculations are entirely inconclusive. 

It was also found that several days of rain during the period when 
the inoculated shoots were covered with cotton and waxed-paper wrap- 
pings would cause a serious mold of both needles and twigs, even in the 
controls. In some cases the entire shoots would break off when the 
wrappings were removed, and it was evident that all shoots were 
appreciabl}-" weakened by the process. For this reason it was thought 
that the iceless refrigerators would prove more efficient. However, in 
the 20 cross inoculations made under these conditions no positive 
results were obtained. On 3 of the inoculated shoots of Abies halmmea 
a few apparently infected needles were found the following autumn, but 
by the next spring these needles had broken off . 

In the inoculations made by artificial methods, therefore, positive 
results were obtained from three inoculations on Abies concolor and 
one on A.fraseri. 

Table 1 . — Recotd of inociilaiions made on species of jihies unth Rehrniellopsis 

balsameae 



Source of Inoculum 

Year and species of U5ies inoculated 

A6ies cor? CD? or 

Afiies balsamea 


Inocula- 

Possible 

Inoeula- 

Possible 


tions 

infections i 

tions 

infections ^ 

19SS 

Virm&er 

Number 

Number 

Number 

A. emmloT 

6 

1 

6 

6 

A. balmmea... 

12 

0 

12 

8 

A. fiaseri.. - --i 

12 

0 

12 

6 

A~ imtchii- ---! 

2 

D 

4 

1 

A. nobilis,^ * 

3 

0 

4 

4 

A. holoph]flla.. 

3 

0 


1 

Total ' 

38 

1 

42 

26 

1940 





A, cmcoloT- - - 

20 ' 

17 



A. buimmea . 

20 

2 



A. fraseri - 

18 

4 



A. mitthii 

8 

2 



Total 

66 

25 








s Characteristic symptoms and fruiting bodies, but no mature asci or spores. The needles broke off during 
the winter; therefore, the fungus did. not reach maturity. 

NATURAL INFECTION 

In view of the difficulties encomitered in obtaining positive results 
from cross inoculations by artificial methods, it was thought advisable 
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to test the susceptibility of various species of fir under natural con- 
of infection. The results obtained from this experiment with 
seven species of Abies have already been reported (26), proving the 
susceptibility of ^4. fraseri and A. nobilis to Reh7nieUopsis balsameae. 
A, holophylla was reported as apparently resistant, but on one of the 
trees of this species a few discolored needles were found in the fall of 
1937. The next sprmg an examination of these needles showed mature 
fruiting bodies and spores of jB. balsameae. It is evident that this 
species is only slightly susceptible and that the disease probably never 
would be of any significance on this host. 

Mention has been made of the fact that surveys of infection areas in 
New England and New York have shown no mdication of any con- 
nection between infection on native Abies balsamea and on introduced 
A. cojicolor. Ill order to test the possibility of cross infection of these 
hosts in nature, two small 6-year-old nursery trees of A. concolor were 
planted early in the spring of 1940 under the infected branches of tivo 
widely separated trees of A, balsamea growing in native stands in 
Flagstaff, Maine. Neither of the white firs showed evidence of 
infection that season, possibly because the season was unfavorable for 
infection even on native trees. Since the disease seemed to have 
subsided entirely on one of the balsam firs, the white fir in that 
vicinity was removed in the autumn. On the other white fir, symp- 
toms of infection appeared in 1941, and in 1942 considerable infection 
was present on the newly developing growth (fig. 1, 0), with mature 
fruiting bodies and spores of Rehmiellopsis balsameae on the 1941 
needles. This, together with the previously reported results {26), 
gives definite proof that R, balsameae will cross-infect at least four 
species of fir: From ^4. balsamea to A. concolor; and from A. concolor 
to A, fraseri, A. nobilis, and A. holophylla. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Boyce (f), in his observations of the disease of 
firs caused by R. abietis in Europe, pointed out that A. nobilis was the 
only American species of fir susceptible to that disease. 

CONTROL 

Since the tip blight on native balsam fir already is distributed 
over a large area of northern Maine, control measures for these forest 
trees would be impossible. The severity of the disease varies con- 
siderably from one season to another, and the affected trees show a 
striking ability to counteract the injury from infection, although 
some weakening ahvays results after a fairly severe attack. For this 
reason, the tip blight has not yet caused any appreciable damage to 
older trees, but its particular menace in this region is to the young 
seedling trees. It is not knowm how long the disease has been preva- 
lent on the native trees in Maine, but probably at least since 1930. 
Apparently tip blight has been moderately abundant across the 
border in Canada since 1919 (7). Its significance as a forest-tree 
disease in the United States is not yet definitely known. 

Tip blight on white firs in the East is important because these 
trees are widely used as ornamentals and are highly valued for that 
purpose. Ornamental plantings of this species have been found as 
far north in Maine as Farmington, in the western part of the State, 
and Millinocket, in the eastern part. It is evident, from the results 
of the experiments with natural infection, that the planting of this 
^species izi the vicinity of infected balsam firs should be avoided. 
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Two series of spray experiments were undertaken to determine 
tlie possibility of controlling the disease on ornamentals by tlijr"’ 
means. In tiie infected planting of Ahies concolor in eastern Massa- 
cliiisetts, 2 plots were selected in which the trees showed various 
degrees of infection. In 1 plot of 19 trees about 6 to 20 feet in 
height, 1 tree was heavily infected, 4 were slightly infected, and the 
remainder had only a few needles with fruiting bodies. A total of 
26 other trees in the vicinity, lightly infected or free from disease, 
were left as checks. The second plot of 22 trees, which were of 
approximately the same height as those in the first plot and about 
half of which were heavily infected, was selected in the large planting 
where the disease was first found. 

About the middle of May 1936, the first application of spray was 
made in both plots. The buds were then just opening, and the green 
of the new leaves was begmning to show. A 2-2-50 bordeaux mix- 
ture, with casein as a spreader, was applied thoroughly. A good 
coverage of the new growth was obtained, and no burning of the 
young needles resulted. A week later a severe frost mjured the new 
growth of some of the trees in both plots. Only those needles at a 
certain stage of development, that is, just showing green in the bud, 
were affected, and the growth that had developed sufficiently to 
receive the application of spray was largely uninjured. A slight 
amount of infection, however, was hecommg noticeable when the 
second application of spray was made, about 10 days after the first. 
The strength of the spray in this application was increased to 4-4-50, 
Some evidence of control was noticeable on the sprayed trees in com- 
parison with the unsprayed, but no further application was made 
that season. A moderate amount of infection occurred on the 
sprayed trees after the second application, and on the unsprayed 
trees the infection was relatively heavy. 

In 1937 the experiment was repeated in both plots, the 4-4-50 
bordeaux mixture with casein being used for the first application. 
The spray was applied about a week later than in the preceding 
year, owing to a slightly later seasonal development of growth. 
Twelve days after the first application a second application of the 
same strength was made in the two plots, at which time no appreciable 
amount of infection was noticeable, even on unsprayed trees. In a 
week, however, a fairly severe attack of the disease occurred, and 
the contrast between sprayed and unsprayed trees was striking. 
The former showed only scattered needle infections, whereas on the 
latter much of the new growth was killed hack to the nodes and 
needle infection was abundant. A third application of the spray 
was made 12 days after the second to protect the late-developing 
growth. The sprayed trees came through the season in fine condition 
and gave excellent evidence of the value of the treatment, even in 
peas of severe infection. No burning of the new growTh resulted 
in any ease, and good coverage as well as effective adhesiveness was 
obtained. There was no frost injury during the experiment. 

From these experiments it was evident that the time element, 
particnlply for the first application of spray, is of special importance 
in securing satisfactory results. The fii-st application should be made 
as soon as the buds begin to show green and should he followed by 
two additional applications at intervals of about 10 or 12 days. The 
period during which infection takes place is comparatively short. 
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depending upon the stage of development of the new growth, the 
maturity of the fungus spores, and weather favorable for the germi- 
nation of the spores. The height of severity of infection may fall 
within the period between the first two applications or between the 
last two, but the thi^ee applications should provide satisfactory 
control. 

Bubak (^) and Wilson and MacDonald [28) advocated cutting 
oft‘ and burning branches of ornamentals affected by Rehmiellopsis 
abietis as soon as the disease appears, but this practice seems un- 
necessary for the control of R. halsameae. In fact, it might even 
retard the recovery of aft*ected trees, since it is difficult to determine 
superficially what buds are affected, and healthy buds that would 
develop normal growth might be inadvertently removed. If the 
disease progresses on a tree for several seasons to the point where 
the lower branches are materially weakened or killed, these branches 
should be removed and burned for the sake of the general appearance 
of the tree. A carefully followed spray schedule, however, should 
prevent the killing back of the branches to any appreciable extent. 

SUMMARY 

A tip blight of native trees of Ahies balsamea in northern New 
England and of ornamental trees of A. cephalonica in southern New 
England and A. concolor in New England and New York is caused by 
Rehmiellopsis halsameae, a new species. The disease in many re- 
spects resembles that caused by i?. ahietis in Europe on A. alha, A, 
nohilis, A. pinsapo, A, nordmanniana, A. jnndrow, A. cephalonica, 
and A. sibirua, and in British Columbia on A, lasiocarpa. 

The needles of the current season's growth are attacked by the 
disease, and a dieback of terminal or lateral shoots may result. Cankers 
are sometimes formed on twigs of Abies concoloi^ at the base of in- 
fected needles. 

Infection takes place early in the spring just as the new growth is 
developmg. The fruiting bodies of Rehmiellopsis halsameae begin to 
form soon after infection, but the spores do not mature until the 
following spring. No imperfect stage of R, halsameae has been 
observed. 

Inoculation experiments proved the pathogenicity of Relvmiellopsis 
halsameae on Ahies concolor and also showed that A. fraseri is sus- 
ceptible. Small nursery trees of A, frase?dj A, 7iobilis, and A. hole- 
phylla, planted in an area of infected trees of A. concolor, proved 
susceptible to natural infection. Cross infection from A, balsamea 
to A. concolor 'was obtained by planting a young tree of the latter 
species under a heavily infected native balsam fir. 

The importance of the tip blight as a disease of forest trees is not 
yet definitely known, but because of its wide distribution on native 
balsam firs control measures would not be feasible in the forest. On 
ornamental w^hite firs satisfactory control was obtained by three 
applications of spray at intervals of 12 days, of a 4-4-50 bordeaux 
mixture to which casein was added as a spreader. The first applica- 
tion of the spray should be made as soon as the new growth begins 
to emerge from the buds. 
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EFFECT OF DIFFERENT SOIL COLLOIDS ON THE TOXIC- 
ITY OF BORIC ACID TO FOXTAIL MILLET AND WHEAT' 

By P. L. Gile 

Senior chemist^ Division 0/ Soil and Fertilizer Investigations, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Field experiments indicate that the toxicity of soluble boron com- 
pounds varies somewhat with the character of the soil. "^Yhetlier the 
variation is due to different degrees of boron fixation by different 
soil colloids or to other properties of the soil has not been shown by 
experiments with plants. Laboratory experiments, however, indicate 
that soils have slight if any capacity for fixing borate ions in a form 
unavailable to plants, since practically all the borax added to a soil 
sample can usually be removed by leaching a few times with water. 
Instances have been reported of soils retaining added boric acid, but 
it is questionable whether the retained boric acid is unavailable to 
plants. 

The experiments reported here w^ere designed to sho'w whether 
the colloidal material of a soil has a specific capacity for rendering 
borate ions unavailable to foxtail millet {Setaria italica (L.) Beauv.) 
and Marquis wheat {Triticum aestiimm L.). 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The methods used were the same as those followed in studies with 
arsenates,^ selenates,^ and selenites.^ Millet or wheat was grown in 
quartz-sand cultures and in sand-soil mixtures that contained suffi- 
cient soil to supply approximately 1 percent of colloidal material to 
the mixture. The effects of boric acid on growth of the plants in 
the two mediums were compared. If significantly more boric acid 
should be required to reduce growth by one-half in the sand-soil 
mixture than in the pure sand, the difference would be attributed 
to the colloidal material. 

The comparison was based on the quantity of boron required to 
reduce growth one-half rather than on that required for maximum 
growth. The half-injury quantity, being much larger, could be de- 
termined more accurately. In fact, it was impossible to determine 
the boron required for the maximum growth of millet, since the plants 
evidently obtained all the boron they needed from impurities present 
in the materials employed. 


1 Eeceived for publication July 27, 1943. 

2 Gile, P. L. the effect of diffeeent colloidal soil materials on the toxicity of calcium arse- 
nate TO MILLET. Jour. Agr. Res. 52: 477-491, illus. 1936. 

3 Lakin, H. W., and Byers, H. G. effect of different soil colloids and whole soils on 

THE toxicity OF SODIUM SELENATE TO MILLET. Jour. Agr. ReS. 57: 1-20, illus. 1938. 

4 and Lakin, H. W. effect of different soil colloids on the toxicity of sodium selenite 
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The experiments were conducted in glazed earthenware 1-gallon 
pots holding about 5 kg. of sand. The sand was maintained at a 
lo-perceiit water content by the addition of distilled wmter as required. 
Ten millet plants per pot were grown for periods ranging from 25 to 
37 days, according to the season. At the end of the period either the 
heads" were starting to appear or the nutrient salts were becoming 
depleted. I'iTieat was growni, five plants to the pot, for about 40 
days; and dwarf sunflowers {Heliantlius sp.), three plants to the pot^ 
were grown for 35 days, when the buds appeared. 

Except as otherwise noted, the following quantities of nutrient 
salts were added to each pot: Potassium nitrate, 0.93 gm.; animo- 
iiiiim sulfate, 0.33 gm.; magnesium chloride (MgCl2.6H20), 6.42 gm. ; 
sodium chloride, 0.05 gm.; ferric tartrate, 0.0185 gm.; manganese sul- 
fate (MnS04.2H20), 0.0015 gm.; copper sulfate (CuS04.5H20),5 0.00047 
gm.; zinc chloride, 0.00013 gm.; and boric acid, 0.0011 gm. The 
phosphate applied varied wnth the estimated capacities of the soils 
for rendering phosphate unavailable. The pure quartz sand and the 
Colby, Coiiowingo, and Muskingum soil-sand mixtures received 0.36 
gm. of monocaleium phosphate (Ca(H2P04)2.H20) per pot; the Spear- 
fish and Manor soil-sand mixtures 0.54 gm.; and the Nacogdoches, 
Kirvin, A horizon, and Kirvin, B horizon, soil-sand mixtures, 0.72 
gm. of phosphate per pot. x411 these salts, together with the differ- 
ential applications of boric acid, were added in solution to the top of the 
pot before the seed was sown. 

The soils used are designated here by their series names. The 
type names of the soils, the depth of the samples, and the laboratory 
numbers are given in a previous publication, ^ which also gives ref- 
erences to other publications in which detailed data may be found on 
the chemical and mechanical composition of the soils. The Cono- 
wdiigo soil is described in another publication.® 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

A preliminaiy experiment was made to determine approximately 
the quantity of boric acid required to reduce the growth of millet in 
quartz sand by one-half. The results are shown in table 1. 

In this experiment the 0.0002 gm. of boron present in the usual 
basic fertilizer was omitted, but the application of 0.0001 gm. of 
boron did not hicrease the yield. This is in agreement with unpub- 
lished tests in which 0.0005 gm. of boron per pot likewise failed to in- 
crease the yield of millet in quartz sand. Evidently impurities in the 
materials used supplied all the boron needed. The results of this 
experiment indicate that the quantity of boron required to reduce 
growth one-lialf is much greater than the quantity required for maxi- 
mum growth. 

A second preliminary experiment was conducted with dwarf sun- 
flowers, to determine whether boron impurities were sufficient to sup- 
ply a plant with a high boron requirement. In this experiment, also, 
boron was omitted from the basic fertilizer. The results are shown in 
'table!. 


s See footnote 4, 13. 339. 

® Robinson, W. 0 .. Edoinoton, G., and Byers, H. G. Chemical studies of infertile s oils derived 
FROM ROCFS HIOH IN M AGNESIUM AND GENERALLY HIGH IN CHROAHUM AND NICKEL. IT. S. Dept. Agr. Tecll. 
Bol. 471, 29 pp. 1935. 
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AgTeemeiit between replicated pots was poor in this experiment^ 
since only 3 plants were grown per pot, but the average yields form 
a regular curve when plotted against the boron applications except 
for the point representing the application of 0.0008 gm. The aver- 
age yields are evidently sufficiently accurate to show that the sun- 
flowers needed about 0.001 gm. of boron per pot for their maximum 
growth in the sand cultures and that something like 10 times as much 
boron was needed to reduce growth by one-half. It may be concluded 
that boron impurities in the materials used were too small to affect 
the half-toxicity values appreciably. 


Table 1. — Effect of boj^ic acid on millet and dwarf sunflowers in quartz sand 
EXPERIMENT 1 (MILLET; SEPT. 28 TO OCT. 2S, 1940) 


Boron added per pot 

Air-dry 3 ield of individual pots 

Average 
air-dry 
yield per 
pot 

Boron per 
pot required 
to reduce 
yield by 
one -half 

Gram 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams i 
2.25 1 

Grams 

2. 68 

Grams 

2.38 

Grams 

2.44 

Gram 

.0001 



2.37 

2.20 

2.75 

2. 44 


.0050 



9 01 

2. 27 i 

2. 34 

2.27 

a 01 r> 

.0100 - - 


— 1 

l.SS 

2. 14 i 

1.90 

1 1.97 

.0200.. - 



,93 

.97 1 

.30 

. 73 


.0400- 



.06 

.25 1 

.03 








EXPERIMENT 2 (SUNFLOWER; OCT. 3 TO NOV. X, 1941) 



2. 30 

1.32 

2.11 

2. 13 

1.86 

1.94 j) 

.0002 

4.06 

1. 69 

2.86 

3. 35 

1. 75 

2. 74 

.0004 

2. 77 

2. 62 

3. 34 

2. 91 

2. 62 

2. 85 

.0006 

3.07 

4. 16 

2.80 

3.49 

2.83 

3.27 

. 0008 

1. 99 

4. 55 

2. 26 

3. 21 

2.41 

2. 88' 

.0016- 

3.25 

3. 45 

2. 89 

4.46 i 

2 72 

3. 35 

.0060 

2.83 

3. 05 

2.45 

3.26 1 

2.20 

2.76 

.0120 

1.85 : 

2. 03 

2. 64 

1.75 1 

2.46 

2. 15 

.0240 

.60 

.35 

.47 

.62 1 

.56 

.52 


In experiments 3, 4, and 5 with soil colloids, treatments were intro- 
duced to show whether the toxicity of boric acid is affected by the 
following changes in the basic fertilizer: A decrease in the quantity 
of sulfate, a decrease in the quantity of phosphate, and a substitution 
of nitrate nitrogen for that part of the nitrogen supplied as ammonium. 
In experiment 3, with millet, the sulfate was reduced substituting 
ammonium chloride for part of the ammonium sulfate. In experi- 
ment 4, with wheat, the basic fertilizer was varied only with respect 
to the cpiantity of monocalcium phosphate supplied. In experiment 
5, with millet, an all-nitrate fertilizer was compared with the standard 
fertilizer mixture containing one-tMrd of the nitrogen as ammonium. 
The all-nitrate fertilizer had the composition given for No. 5 in. a 
previous publication.^ Absorption by the roots generates alkalinity 
from the all-nitrate fertilizer during the whole growth period, wiiereas 
from the standard fertilizer acidity is developed during early ginwth 
and alkalinity later, wdien the ammonium ions become depleted. The 
results of these experiments are shown in tables 2, 3, and 4. 


’ Gile, P. L., and Feustel, I. C. effect of soil and peat admixtures on the groivth of plants 
IN QUARTZ SAND. JouT. AgT. Rps. 66: 49-^5. 1943. (See p. 50.) 
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Table 2. — Influence of the sulfate supply on toxicity of boric add to millet, experi- 
ment 3, Oct. 16 to Hov, 18, 1941 










Boron 


Sulfate 

Boron 
added 
per pot 





Average 

per pot 

Aledium in which plants 
were grown 

(SO 4 ) 
added 
per pot 

Air dry yield of individual pots 

air-dry 
yield 
per pot 

required 
to reduce 
yield 








one-half 


Gram 

Gram 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Gram 




4. 34 

4, 88 

4.71 

5.26 

4.80 

1 


f 0. 240 

\ .012 

2.23 

2.29 

2. 03 

2. 24 

2.20 

0.011 

Quartz sand only.. _ — ..-j 


1 . 024 

.27 

.71 

.54 

.31 

.51 

1 

] 

1 0 

4.40 

4.52 

4. 48 

4. 80 

4. 55 

I 


1 .048 

\ .012 

1.68 

2.20 

1.77 

1.75 

1.85 

.010 



1 .024 

.45 

.50 

.19 

.54 

.42 

) 



j 0 

5. 95 

6. 89 

6. 48 

6. 10 

6.36 



f .240 

\ .012 

2.74 

2.73 

3. 12 

2.30 

2.72 

y . oil 

Sand and Nacogdoches soil 


1 .024 

f 0 

.53 
4. 95 

.54 : 
6.25 

.59 , 
6.87 

.48 

S. 62 

. 54 
5.92 

1 

] 


1 .048 

- .012 

2.36 1 

2. 55 

2. 58 

2. 92 

2.63 

} .011 



1 .024 

.28 

.25 

.44 

.39 

.34 

1 

1 


Table 3. — Influejice of the phosphate supply on toxicity of boric acid to wheat, experi- 
rnent 4, Nov. IS to Dec. 29, 1941 


Medium in which 
plants were grown 


Quartz sand only. 


Sand and Muskingum 
soil 


Phos- 
phate 
(PsOs) 
added 
per pot 

Boron 
added 
per pot 

■ 

Air-dry yield of individual pots 

1 

Average 
air-dry 
yield 
per pat 

Boron 
per pot 
required 
to reduce 
yield 
one-half 

Cram 


Cram 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Gram^ 

Grams 

Gram 



0. 0002 

4.04 

3.81 

4.17 

4.30 

4. 27 

4.12 


i 0,12 


.0162 

2. 45 

2. 18 

2.70 

2. 84 

2. 37 

2.51 

0. 021 



.0322 

.97 

.82 

1.00 

1.13 

1,09 

1.00 


1 


.0002 

4.05 

4. 21 

4. 08 

4. 20 

4. 30 

4.17 


1 .24 


. 0162 

2.31 

2. 57 

2.65 

2. 65 

2. 27 

2. 49 

.021 



. 0322 

1.30 

1. 23 

.99 

1. 35 

1. 35 

1.24 




.0002 

5.38 

4.93 

4. 86 

5.14 

4.80 

5.02 


.24 


.0162 

3. 50 

3.58 

3.42 

3. 68 

3. 60 

3. 56 

.029 



.0322 

2.32 

2. 13 

2.34 

2. 20 

2. 33 

2. 26 



Table 4. — Influence of the form in which nitrogen is supplied on toxicity of boric acid 
to millet, experiment d, Sept. 20 to Oct. 14t 1941 


Medium in which plants were grown 


Quartz sand only, standard fertilizer. 


Sand and Conow ingo soil, standard ferti- 
lizer 

Sand, and Conowingo soil, all-nitrate ferti- 
lizer 

Sand and Muskingum soil, standard ferti- 
lizer 

Sand and Muskingum soil, all-nitrate fer- 
tilizer ' 


Boron 
added 
per pot 

Air-dry yield of individual pots 

Average 
air-dry 
yield per 
pot 


Gram 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 


0 

4.73 

4.45 

4. 54 

4. 90 

4. 66 


.012 

2. 97 

2.56 

2.92 

2. 50 

2. 74 


.024 

1.62 

L24 

1.37 

1.24 

1. 37 


0 

6.07 

4.97 

4.86 

5. 15 

5. 26 


,012 

2.47 

2.84 

3. 30 

2.88 

2.87 


.024 

.94 

.88 

.99 

.99 

.9^ 


0 

7.50 

7.47 

8. 30 

•" 7.72 

7. 75 


.012 

4.48 

4. 12 

4.03 

3. 89 

4. 13 


.024 

.72 

1.00 

1. 30 

1.00 

1.01 


0 

7.20 

7. 12 

7.20 

6.62 

7.04 


.012 

4. 65 

4.38 

4. 17 

4.90 

4. 53 


.024 

1.44 

1.19 

1.59 

1. 22 

1.36 

!| 

1 ^ 

7. 86 

8.75 ! 

8.12 

8. 10 

8. 21 

1 

.012 

4.15 

4.98 1 

4.57 

4.82 

4. 63 

II 

i 

1 .024 

1.70 

1.51 

1.91 

1.62 

1.69 


Boron per 
pot re- 
quired to 
reduce 
yield one- 
half 


Gram 

0.016 

.014 

.013 

.016 

.014 
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It appears from tables 2 and 3 that wide variations in the quanti- 
ties of sulfate or phosphate, above the quantities needed for normal 
growth, do not affect the toxicity of boric acid, and it seems from table 
4 that the toxicity is also unaffected by appreciable changes in the 
reaction of the absorption zone of the roots. How widely absorption 
zones of roots exposed to the two fertilizers differed in reaction is not 
knowui,® but the comparative yields of check pots receiving the two 
fertilizers show that the difference was sufficient to affect growth ap- 
preciably. The Conowingo and Muskingum soils were both acidj 
having hydrogen-ion concentrations of pH 5.7 and 5.8, respectively. 

Four other experiments were conducted, Nos. 6, 7, and 8 with 
millet and No. 9 with wheat, to determine whether soil colloids affect 
the toxicity of boric acid. The results are shown in table 5. The 
standard nutrient salt mixture was applied to all pots except the Colby 
series in experiment 6, where a salt mixture was used in which all the 
nitrogen was supplied as ammonium sulfate and potassium cliloride 
was substituted for potassium nitrate; otherwise the mixture was the 
same as the standard. The Colby soil contains considerable calciimi 
carbonate. This induces a chlorosis in millet but not in wdieat, 
when the standard salt mixture containing two-thhds of the nitrogen 
as nitrate is used. When the all-ammonium salt mixture is used, 
probably sufficient acid is developed to maintain availability of the 
iron.® 

The effect of soil colloids on the toxicity of boric acid may be 
judged from the half-toxicity values showm in table 6. Values shown 
m this table were taken from data given in tables 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

It will be seen from table 6 that the half-toxicity values obtained for 
boric acid in sand-soil mixtures were almost identical with thowe 
obtained in pure quartz sand, except for two results with wheat. 
Evidently, the soil colloids had no appreciable effect on the toxicity of 
boric acid. If there was any fixation or precipitation of borate ions, 
it must have been in a form available to the roots or in amounts so 
small as to be negligible in comparison with the quantity required to 
reduce growth by one-half. This generalization is based on the re- 
sults obtained with only eight soil materials, but it should be widely 
applicable since these soils contained colloidal materials that differed 
greatly in chemical composition. As shown in column 5 of table 6, 
the silica-sesquioxide ratios of the colloids ranged from 1.07 to 3.41. 

Since the soil colloids do not fix borates in an unavailable form, 
wide variations in the toxicity of boron in the field w^oulcl not be ex- 
pected, at least no such variations as occur in the toxicity of arse- 
nates. Seemingly, in the field, variations in the toxicity of borates 
would be governed largely by the rainfall and by those properties 
of the soil that affect the water relations and the movement of salts. 
Differences in these conditions were largely eliminated in the experi- 
ments reported here. The physical properties of the different soil- 
sand mixtures were not all the same, but they did not vary greatly 
since the quantity of soil material added to the sand was in ail cases 
small, supplying only 1 percent of colloidal material. 

In experiments 4 and 9 (tables 3 and 5), conducted with wheat, the 
toxicity of boric acid seemed to be slightly reduced by the Muskingum 
and Colby soil colloids. This, however, was probably due to an error 


s See footnote 7, p. 341. 
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in gi'owiiig tlie plants a few days too long, mitil an essential nutrient 
was depleted in tlie clieck pots. . Tliis would enable the plants injured 
by boron to commence overtaking the checks and thus increase the 
halhtoxicity value. The error would not apply to the ciuartz-sand 
series, in which growth was less than m the Colby and hluskiiigum 
series. 


Table 5. — Toxicity of hoHc acid to millet and ivheat in quartz sand and in sand-soil 

mixtures 

[All experiments except 9 with millet] 


EXPERIMENT 0 (PEB. 9 TO MAR. 11, 1942) 










Boron 

Xledium in which plants were 
grown 

Tiorori 






Average 

per pot 

added 
per pot 

Air-dry yield of individual pots 

air-dry 
yield per 
pot 

required 
to reduce 
^deld 








one-half 


Gram 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Gram 


(0. Q(;)02 
■ ,0122 

4.99 

5, 09 

6. 36 

5. SO 


5. 56 

1 

Quartz sand only 

1.27 

2.02 

1.52 

1. 65 


1. 62 

0. 009 

H .0242 

. 13 

.13 

.23 

.25 


.19 

1 


.{KX)2 

7.24 

6.92 

7.69 

7. 66 


7. 3S 

i .009 

Sand and Colby soil 

1 .0122 

2. .50 

1. 92 

2. 92 

2. 6S 


2, 51 

1 .0242 

.34 

. 00 

.47 

.08 


. 22 

1 


d .0002 
0122 

6. SI 


7. 44 

6. 71 


t! 13 

] 

Sanrl pnil AffiTiniT' soil 

1. 88 

.00 

2. 09 

1 .00 i 

2 411 

2. 76 
i .28 


2. 2S 
. 09 

j- . 009 


1 .0242 

]os 


Sand, and Xirvin (A horizon) 
soil... - 

If .0002 
\\ .0122 

1 S.43 

i 4. 53 

i 7. 9S ^ 
4. 52 i 

9.40 
4.96 ; 

; 10, 20 
; 4.50 

i 

.9. M 

4. 63 

!■ .012 

i 1 . 0242 

1 .42 

1.00 i 

.41 1 

I .76 


.B5 

1 


EXPERIMENT 7 (MAR. 23 TO APRIL 16, 1942) 



fo. 0002 

3. 57 

3. 9t) 

4. 10 

3. 52 

2. 88 

3.59 , 

1 

Quartz sand only - 

i .0122 

1. 40 

1.49 

1.52 

1.84 

1.62 

1. 57 

0.011 

1 .0242 

.10 

.11 

.26 

.23 


. IS 1 

1 


: f . 0002 

! 7.36 

8.10 1 

7.48 ! 

7.50 ! 

!. 8,26 

! 7. 74 i 

1 

Sand anti Spearfish soil 

:• .0122 

! 3.75 : 

! 3. 56 i 

3.57 i 

3.15 

3.95 

i 3.60 1 

} . oil 

[ . 0242 

! .82 

i 

1 .S3 i 

.82 j 

i .29 ; 


! .69 1 

i 1 



EXPERIAIENT 8 (NOV. IS TO JAN. 4, 1941) 


^10 

Quartz sand only ; • . 01 2 

2. 35 

1.90 

1. 87 



2.04 1 

1 

.67 

.93 

.95 



.85 1 

■ 0.011 

: 1 . 024 

.13 

.3.3 

. 30 



.25 1 

1 

: 0 1 

Sand and Kirvin (B horizon) soil - ’ t . 012 ! 

: 1 . 024 1 

1.28 ! 
72 i 

i 1. 7.5 
. 65 

1.25 1 
: .65 



1.4:2 1 
.67 I 

1 .011 

’21 1 

i ,20 

14 



.IS 1 

i 


EXPERIMENT 9 (DEC. 8 TO JAN. 15, 1942) 



f0.tM}02 

1 ■ 4.08 ! 

4.00 1 

4. 30 

4. 13 

4.09 

4.12 

1 


Quartz smid only 

.0162 

i 2. 32 

2 . 1 s i 

2.17 

2. 42 

2. 27 

2 27 

1 

0. 020 

1 .0322 

1 . 48 i 

1.36 i 

1. 45 

1.35 

l.DO i 

1.33 

1 



f .0002 

1 4. 95- : 

4.90 ! 

4.71 

5.00 , 

4. 58 

4.83 

1 


Sand and C olby soil 

■ .0162 1 

i ■ 3.31 : 

3.22 

3.25 

3.45 ! 

1 3. 30 

1 3.31 

' 

. 026 

I ,0322 1 

' 1.90 

1.85 

1. 46 i 

1.90 1 

1 1. 73 1 

1 1. 77 

iJ 



.0002 

; 4 . 61 ; 

4.35 

4.53 

4.06 

4. 35 

4.3S 

j 


Sand and Nacogdoches soil 

\ .0162 

2.15 i 

2. 42 

2.63 1 

2.30 1 

2. 31 

2. 36 

1 1. 

.019 

1 

1 .0322 

1. 43 i 

1.58 

1.33 i 

1.28 

i 1.30 

1. 38 

L 



From the preceding experiments it seems that in quartz sand wheat 
is considerahly more resistant than millet to boron toxicity. The 
half-toxicity values for wheat in experiments 4 and 9 average 0.021 
gm. of boron per pot; whereas the average value for millet in six ex- 
periments was 0.012 gm. The value for wheat was thus 1.8 times the 
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Taiiie for millet. A similar relation between wheat and millet holds 
for selenate and selenite toxicities. Previous work^ shows that wheat 
hi quartz sand requires 2.3 times the selenate and 1.6 times the sele- 
nite that millet requires for half reduction in growth. 


Table 6. — EJfect of soil colloids on toxicity of boric acid to jnillet and wJieai 


i 

Crop and kind of soil 

1 Boron per 
pot required 
to reduce 
jdeld in 
sand-soil 
mature by 
one-half 

Boron per 
pot requir- 
ed to reduce 
yield in 
quartz sand 
by one-half 

Difference 
in boron re- 
quired, due 
to soil col- - 
loidal ma- 
terial 

1 

Molecular ra- 
tio of Si 02 to 
Al‘203-|-Fe203 
in colloidal 
! material 

Millet: 

Gram 

Gram \ 

Gram 


Colby— - 

0. 009 

0. 009 

0 

3,41 

Conowingo-- - 

.014 

. 016 

-.002 

2.32 

Kirvin, A horizon 

.012 

.009 

-h- 003 

2. 02 

XirYin, B horizon... 

.011 

.011 

0 

1.74 

Manor.. - 

.009 

.009 1 

0 

1.81 

Muskingum 

.016 

.016 I 

0 

2.26 

Nacogdoches 

.011 

.oil i 

0 i 

1.07 

Spearfish 

Wheat: 

.011 

,011 ; 

0 1 

2.84 

Oolhy - - 

.026 

.020 

-f.OOB 

3.41 

Muskingum.... 

.029 

.021 

-b.oos 

2. 26 

Nacogdoches 

.019 

.020 

-.001 

1.07 


The data of table 6 indicate that greenhouse conditions exerted 
some effect on boron toxicity. It can be seen that m the experiments 
with millet the half-toxicity values for boric acid in pure quartz sand 
range from 0.016 gm. of boron per pot to 0.009 gm. This range in 
values obviously is not wholly due to experimental error, smce in any 
single experiment the half-toxicity values of boric acid in different 
mediums are almost the same. Possibly the duration and intensity 
of the sunlight affect the toxicity of boric acid. Eaton in an exten- 
sive series of experiments, observed similar variations in boron toxicity 
and explained them smiharly. 

The quantities of boric acid found producing half-injuiy in these 
experunents may have no general significance beyond the object of 
this particular study. For this reason, the toxicity values have been 
expressed as grams of boron per 1-gallon pot rather than as parts per 
mmion of sand or water. The average quantity of boron per pot pro- 
ducing half-hijury to millet in the quartz-sand cultures, 0.012, was 
equivalent to about 2.4 parts of boron per million of sand, 16 parts of 
boron per mdlion of water, or 13 0 pounds of borax per acre. 

SUMMARY 

Pot experiments wei’e conducted to determme the effect of soil col- 
loids on the toxicity of boric acid. Foxtail millet and wheat were 
grown in pure quartz sand and m sand-soil niixtui-es with applications 
of boric acid. 


® See footnotes 3 and 4, p. 339. 

Eaton, F. M. deficiency, toxicity, and accumulation of boron in plants. Jour, Agr. Res, 69:237- 
277,mus. 1944. 
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The saiicl-soil niixtures contained sufficient soil to supply 1 percent 
of soil colloids. Eight different soil materials were used; these con- 
tained colloidal materials with silica-sesquioxide ratios ranging from 
1.07 to 3.41. The toxicity of boric acid in each soil-sand mixture 
was almost exacth- the same as in pure quartz sand. It thus appears 
that soil colloids do not fix boric acid hi a form unavailable to the 
plants. 

The toxicity of boric acid was also imaffected by variations in the 
quantities of sulfate and phosphate in the basic fertilizer and by- 
substitution of an all-nitrate fertilizer for one contahiing two-thirds 
of the nitrogen as nitrate and one-third as ammonium. 
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TURNIP MOSAIC VIRUSES^ 

By Francis J. LeBeau, formerly research assistant^ and J. C, Walker, pro- 
fessor, Department of Plant Pathology ^ Wisconsm Agricultural Experiment 

Station^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The first transmissible virus diseases demonstrated on cruciferous 
plants were found in nature on turnip [Brassica rajM L,). They 
were reported in Indiana in 1921 by Gardner and Kendrick (S) ^ 
and from Washington, D. C., by Sciiultz (14)- Ib the subsequent 
20 years turnip mosaic was recorded from New York (^), Wisconsin 
(8), and Florida (23) in the United States, and from the Philippine 
Islands (1), Australia (IS), New Zealand [2, 3), Japan, (7, lo), China 
[12)y South Rhodesia (5), and Deiurark (^). Since the work of 
Hoggan and Johnson (8), published in 1935, more attention has been 
given to the differentiation and characterization of viruses on cru- 
eiferous plants. As a result a niunber of distinct viruses or strains 
of viruses have been described on horseradish iArmoracia rusticana 
Gaertn., Meyn, and Scherb.) (5*), cauliflower (Brassica oleracea L. var. 
botrytis L.) (16), cabbage (R oleracea L. var. caiyitaia L.) [10, 11, 20, 
22), Chinese cabbage (5. jpekinensis (Lour.) Rupr.) (if), radish 
(Eaphannis sativus L.) [19), annual stock [Matthiola incana (L.) R. Br. 
var. annua (L.) Voss (l8), rape (B. napus L.) (12) and turnip {8, 17). 

It is a significant fact that turnip was found to he host for each of 
these as they were described. In all cases distinct mottle or vein 
clearing or both occurred, and the plants were rather severely af- 
fected. On the other hand, each virus was distinguishable from the 
others on the basis of dift'erences either in properties or host range or 
both. 

In the course of studies on cabbage mosaic at .Madison, Wis., re- 
ported recently (22), turnips showing signs of virus infection were 
commonly observed. Isolates from this host were made for com- 
parison with those of cabbage mosaic. Isolates were also secured from 
the experimental plots at the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Of several collections four were studied critically- One of 
these conformed closely with cabbage virus A described recently (22), 
but the remaining three were distinct in certain respects from crucifer 
viruses previously described. The present paper reports details of 
the study of the four virus strains isolated from turnip. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

The methods of study of the viruses were similar to those recently 
detailed in another paper {22). The virus strains used in this investi- 
gation were as follows: 

1 Received for publication July 16, 1943. 

^ The writers express sincere appreciation to Eugene H. Herrling for making the photographs used in 
this paper. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 363. 
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Strain Tl was isolated from naturally^ infected turnip ■ at the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station in March, 1939. At that 
tiiiie an isolation from cultivated mustard (probably Brassica nigra 
(L.) Koch) was also made but when found to be apparently similar to 
Tl it w^as discarded. 

Strains T6, T8, and T9 w^ere isolated from naturalh^ infected turnip 
in experimental plots adjoining cabbage mosaic plots at the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 1938 and 1939. 

Stock cultures of isolates T6j TS, and T9 were kept on plants of 
Nicofiana gluMnosa L. and cultures of Tl on turnip plants in insect- 
proof cages. Seedlings were usually inoculated in the third- or 
foiirthdeaf stage and incubated at temperatures ranging from 24^ to 
28"^ C. Uninociilated controls were always carried for comparison with 
inoculated plants. Reisolations were attempted from all plants tested 
as possible hosts by inoculation to turnip or tobacco. The cabbage 
aphid {Brericoryne brassicae (L.)) and the green peach aphid (JMyms 
persicae (SuK.)) w^ere used as insect vectors. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASES 
In the Field 

Observations were made at Madison, Wis., in naturall}^ infected 
plots from which T6, T8, and T9 were isolated. Since the symptoms 
later produced by these strains on turnip in the greenhouse were quite 
similar, it is assumed that this description of fiekl symptoms will apply 
to the disease as produced by any one of the strains. After midsummer 
the disease was very severe. The affected areas in turnip plots were 
usually more or less circular in shape with severely stunted or dead 
plants at the center, indicating that infection had spread progressively 
outward from an initial center. Newdy unfolding leaves of severely 
infected plants were dwarfed, malformed, and mottled while some 
leaves became entirely clilorotic, except for occasional, irregularly- 
shaped, raised islands of normal green or green darker than normal. 
Necrosis varied from small, more or less circular spots, to large, irregu- 
lar areas and streaks, wliich finally involved whole leaves, causing them 
to dry up and absciss prematurely. When progressive dying of the 
older leaves continued, only a rosette of dwarfed, malforniecl leaves 
I’emained. Such leaves were not always severely mottled but wwe 
frequently darker green than normal throughout. The enlargement of 
the root and hypocotyl under these conditions was greatly suppressed. 
On the older leaves of less severely infected plants, vein clearing was 
sometimes evident, supplanted later by fine interveinal mottling. 
Wlien White Milan and Purple Top WTiite Globe varieties were grown 
side by side in the field at Maclison, the former was much more 
severely .affected (fig. 1). 

When the mosaic disease was observed in December at Baton Rouge, 
La., in plots from which Tl was isolated, the symptoms were relatively 
mild as compared with those at Madison in midsummer. This may 
have been due in part to the cooler \veather at Baton Rouge since 
it will later be shown that these mosaic isolates produced a severer 
type of disease above 20° C. than below. It was also undoubtedly due 
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Figure 1. — White ^lilan (left) and Purple Top White Globe (right) varieties of 
turnip naturally infected in plots at Madison, Wis., from which strains T6, T8, 
and T9 were isolated. Note that the greater susceptibility of White Milan to 
damage from mosaic has resulted in the”^ death of most plants while the plants of 
Purple Top White Globe, though generally affected, are not seriously stunted 

in part to tlie lack of virulence of Tl on turnip. Although a high 
percentage of the plants in the plot were infected, it was necessary to 
examine individual plants to detect the disease. Coarse mottled or 
irregular, frequently puckered, normal green or darker than normal 
green areas on a slightly chlorotic background occnrred, but neither 
severe malformation nor necrosis was apparent. Little stunting could 
be detected. 

In the Greenhouse 

Young plants of the varieties White Milan and Purple Top White 
Globe were inoculated in the greenhouse with each isolate and kept at 
a constant temperature of 24° C. It was evident that TYliite Milan 
and Purple Top White Globe were about equally affected by Tl, but 
that Wliite Milan was, as in the field, much more severe^^ affected by 
T6, T8, and T9. Tl was much less severe on both varieties than 
T6, T8, and T9, as is shown for Purple Top White Globe in figure 2. 

On plants inoculated with Tl, vein clearing persisted on the first 
three or four leaves to develop symptoms, but as new leaves unfolded, 
it was soon replaced by a coarse mottle or by green bands along the 
veins (fig. 3). Necrotic spots were rare, but older leaves turned 
yellow and dried up prematurely. Aerial parts were only slightly 
dwarfed, but the root and hypocotyl were stunted considerably. 
The disease vras never lethal. 

The symptoms produced by T6, T8, and T9 were very much alike. 
Necrotic lesions on the inoculated leaf were noted only wnth isolate 
T9. These appeared in 5 to 8 days as small, circular, reddish-brown 
lesions, which later enlarged to a diameter of 2 to 3 mni. Only a 
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small percentage of inoculated plants gave rise to such symptoms, 
and ill a iiiimber of inoculation series no lesions were observed. 
Usually they occurred only when old leaves were inoculated and then 
only ad 24° and 28° C/ Systemic invasion by either isolate was 
first apparent as a fine vein clearing, accompanied by a marked 



Fig CHE 2. — ^ Young Turnip plants of the Purple Top White Globe variety inoculated 
with isolates Tl, T6, T8, and T9 and kept in the greenhouse for 20 days at 24° Ct 
A, umnoculated control. Plant inoculated with Tl; note coarse mottle on 
younger leaves with little suppression of growth, C, I), E, Plants inoculated 
with T6, T8, and T9, respectively; note severe stunting, chlorosis, and leaf 
malformation with each of these isolates. 


crinkling of the ^muiigest leaves. Vein clearing did not persist but 
was rapidly replaced by a fine interveinal mottle in the case of T6 
and T9- With T8, as newer leaves imfolded, they were malformed 
and sewerely mottled, becoming clilorotic throughout as they ex- 



Figure 3. — Symptoms on Purple Top White Globe turnip inoculated with 
isolate T1 and grown at 24° C. for 35 days; leaf from uninoculated plant at 
right; successively older leaves from inoculated plant, from left to right. 
Note chlorosis and slight vein clearing in oldest and youngest leaf, with chlo- 
rosis and prominent vein banding in the other two leaves. 


Figure 4. — Symptoms on White Milan turnip inoculated with isolate T8 and 
kept 22 days at 24° C.; leaf from iininoculated plant at left, and successively 
younger leaves from inoculated plant, from left to right. Note crinkling, 
malformation, and severe mottling of youngest leaves, with decided chlorosis 
of older ones. 


paneled. Stunting was less severe with T9 than with T6 or TS, 
and the leaves tended to become filiform as they expanded (fig. 4). 
Necrosis resulting from systemic invasion usually set in on the older 
leaves in local areas, which rapidly enlarged and coalesced to involve 
the whole leaf. It was considerably more severe in White Milan 
than in Purple Top White Globe. T6, T8, and T9 killed many of 
the former; none of the isolates was lethal to Purple Top W'hite Globe. 
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RELATION OF TEMPERATURE TO EXPRESSION OF SYMPTOMS 

Symptom expression in White Alilan and Purple Top White Globe, 
when infected with the four virus isolates at constant greenhouse 
teniperatiires of 16 ^, 20°, 24°, and 28° C., was studied in three series 
of tests. Each of the two turnip varieties was most severely affected 
by each isolate at the highest of these temperatures. At 28° the 
simiptoms did not differ greatly from those at 24°, but they usually 
appeared earlier and the course of disease development was more 
rapid. Isolates T6, T8, and T9 were often lethal to the variety 
iWiite Milan at 24° and 28° but not to Purple Top White Globe. 
Tl never caused death of plants of either variety. At 16° and 20° 
there was partial masking of the symptoms produced on each variety 
by each isolate. At 20° vein clearing, mild mottling, and slight 
dWrfing occurred in plants infected with Tl, T6, and T8; T9 was 
more severe. At 16° Tl, T6, and T8 produced only vein clearing, 
and mottling appeared but rarely; with T9 vein clearing, mild mottling, 
and slight stniiting were of common occurrence. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

The thermal inactivation point, tolerance to dilution, and longevity 
in vitro were determined for each isolate. The data secured are given 
in table 1. Since T6, T8, and T9 caused local lesions on tobacco, the 
local-lesion method was used in all cases with those three viruses and 
the turnip inoculation test was applied in addition in the themial 
inactivation determination. The two methods produced very simi- 
lar I'esults. Tl was tested only on turnip since tobacco was not in- 
fected by this isolate. 


Table 1 — Properties of 4 turnip viruses as determined by the number of local lesions 
formed on inoculation to tobacco or the nu7nher of systemically infected plants on 
inoculatio?i to turnip 


Type and degree of treatment 

Number of local lesions on to- 
bacco inoculated with virus ^ — 

Number of turnip plants infected out of 

16 plants inoculated with virus 2 — 

T6 

T8 

T9 

TG 

TS 

TO 

Tl 

ITndilated. 

2,289 

1,914 

2,004 




IS 

Dilution.: 






1-10 

303 

214 

229 




15 

1-100 

32 

51 

66 




15 

1-1,000 

26 

5 

18 




10 

.1-2,000 


1 






1-5,000 

13 

0 

3 




6 

1-10,000 

1 

0 

1 


— 


3 

1-50,000 

0 

0 

0 




0 

Untreated.,...--- - 

3,994 

3,706 

4, 978 

U 

12 

14 

14 

Heating for 10 m.inutes UC,): 








50U__.„ 

613 

265 

516 

11 

7 

9 

10 

52° 

256 

99 

153 

9 

6 

7 

11 

64°-.. 

40 

31 

41 

5 

3 

4 

5 



0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

68U..„ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inoculated immejliately 

3,541 ; 

2,524 

2, 134 




15 

Aging in vitro at 20° C'; 





.1 day-,- 

1,659 

2,323 

1,406 





2 days 

382 

394 

212 





3days— 

79 

264 

37 





4 days, 

33 

120 

3 




10 

5 days 

6 

68 

1 




8 

6 days. 

4 

26 

0 




6 

7 days - 

0 

3 

0 




6 

8 days - 

0 

0 

0 




3 

9 days 




— 



1 

ID days 1 _ 






:0 

‘, 11 days - 1 .. 






0 

i 








2 Average of 2 or 3 trials. 
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The four isolates were quite similar in reaction to these tests, T8, 
which will be shown later to conform most closely to cabbage mosaic 
virus A {22)^ was slightly less tolerant to dilution than Tl^ T6, or 
T9. T1 and T6 were inactivated at 56°; TS and T9 at 58°; T8 was 
inactivated at 96 hours in vitro at 20°, T6 at 84 hours, T9 at 72 hours, 
and T1 at 120 hours. It is doubtful that any of these differences are 
significant, and they could not be depended upon to distinguish 
between the isolates. 

INSECT TRANSMISSION 

Each virus isolate was found to be transmissible by the green 
peach aphid and the cabbage aphid. A high percentage of turnip 
plants inoculated with either virus isolate by either of the insect 
species in several trials became infected and produced typical symp- 
toms of the respective virus isolates. Each virus isolate was 
reisolated by mechanical means from plants infected by aphids. 
Control plants exposed to nonviruliferous insects remained healthy 

HOST RANGE 

In table 2 are summarized the results of inoculation of each isolate 
to a number of cruciferous and noncruciferous plants upon which the 
reaction of other viruses from cruciferous hosts has been recorded. 
Since the study on turnip indicated that these were relatively liigh 
temperature viruses, these tests were made at 24° and 28° C. It 
may be seen that T8 infected all botanical varieties of Brassioa 
oleracea tested while the other three forms were much more restricted. 
T1 and T6 infected Italian Green Sprouting broccoli, but did not in- 
fect kohlrabi, collard, cabbage, cauliflower, kale, or brussels sprouts. 
T9 infected kohlrabi and collard as well as Italian Green Spz'outing 
broccoli but did not infect cabbage, cauliflower, kale, or brussels 
sprouts. All four isolates infected rutabaga, white mustard, black 
mustard, leaf mustard, rape, and Chinese cabbage, and there was 
little distinction between the four in symptoms on these hosts except 
that Tl tended often to produce milder symptoms than any of the 
other three. Annual stock was infected only by T8 and dames 
violet only by TS and T9. 



Byiiiptoins resulting from inoculation with isolate- 
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645429 — 45 - 



Symptoms resulting from inoeulation with isolate 



rustica L. Noiu;. None. Local: None. Local: None. 

Systemic: Small, distinct, circular, Systemic: Same as for T8. 
faintly chlorotic spots, enlarging as 
leaf expaiitls; little t)r no malforma- 
tion or stunting. 
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Among iioncriiciferous plants quite as wide a divergence occurred. 
Tl did not affect tobacco while T6, T8, and T9 caused only local 
lesions. All addicted fa?? a glutinosa (fig. 5). T9 was the only one 



Figi'be 5. — Effect of turnip virus isolates on Nicotiana glutinosa. A, Circular yel- 
low spots produced by T9 on inoculated leaves after 10 days at 20° C; Tl T6 
and T8 did not produce local lesions. B, Systemic infection after 20 days at 
24° characteristic of T6, T8, and T9; severe chlorotic halos rapidlv became ne- 
crotic. C; Systemic infection by Tl after 22 days at 24° ; relativelv uncommon 
chlorotic spots which rarely became necrotic. 


lioiEE 6. “—Symptoms on hicoiiana repandg. ^.4, Local lesions produced on 
inociilate^ leaves; these are typical of T6, T8, and T9. B, Systemic svmp- 
roins of Id; iiecroric lesions remain distinct. C, Sj^stemic symptoms charac- 
teristic 01 1 8 and 1 9 ; necrosis of local spots extends to form an irregular pattern 
and necrosis along veins. Tl causes no infection on N. repanda. 
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became necrotic. Tl and T6 did not affect N. rustica and Tl did not 
affect N. repanda or N. sylvestris. T6, T8, and T9 produced on N, 
repanda local necrotic lesions which, enlarged to 5 to 8 mm. in diameter 
(&g. 6, A). Systemic symptoms appeared as small chlorotic spots 
which rapidly became necrotic. With T6 these spots remained dis- 
tinct (fig. 6, B), but with T8 and T9 the necrosis extended to produce 
irregular patterns and streaks along the veins (fig. 6, 0). A striking 
difference between isolates was shown in the systemic symptoms pro- 
duced on N. 7nultivalvis. T6 and T9 were similar in that they pi'o * 
duced vein clearing followed by chlorotic spotting (fig. 7, B); in this 



Figure 7. — Systemic symptoms on Nicotiana multivalvis. A, Conspicuous 
etching pattern caused by isolate T8. Chlorotic spotting and vein clearing 
characteristic of T6 and T9, 


respect they were similar to cabbage virus A T8, which in most 

hosts produced symptoms similar to cabbage virus A, caused etching 
and vein necrosis which assiuned a striking pattern (fig. 7, A) very 
much like that produced by the cabbage black ring virus on this 
host [B2). 

All isolates reacted similarly on beet and chard. All affected 
spinach except TL All affected petunia and zinnia, but the symp- 
toms produced by Tl differed from those produced by the other 
three. In zinnia, Tl symptoms consisted of mild, localized chlorosis, 
while those of T6, T8, and T9 consisted of severe coarse mottle with 
considerable stunting of affected leaves (fig. 8). 



Figure S. — Systemic symptoms on zinnia. ^4, Severe clilorotic mottle cliarac' 
teristic of isolates TC, T8, and T9; leaf from uninociilated plant on left. B, 
Mild localized chlorosis caused by Tl; leaf from uninociilated plant on left. 
Leaves photographed 19 days after inoculation at 24° C. 


DISCUSSION 


In table 3 are brought together the property reactions and host 
ranges of the four isolates described in this paper in comparison 
with others recorded in the literature. When the symptoms produced 
by TS are compared with those recently recorded {22) for viruses 
oil cabbage^ it is evident that T8 is very similar to cabbage virus A. 
The latter, together with the black ring virus of cabbage, has been 
classed as a strain of the turnip virus 1 of Hoggan and Johnson (22). 
T8 is undoubtedly another strain of this group. In most respects 
it produced symptoms similar to cabbage virus A, but on AHcotiana 
muUimMs it produced symptoms almost identical with those pro- 
duced by the black ring virus (fig. 7). 

Insofar as T8, cabbage vhus A, the ring necrosis virus, and the 
black ring virus have been compared, they have been found to have 
nearly identical host ranges. They differ chiefly in their effects upon 


Table S.—CompaiHson of properties and host range of isolates Tl, TO, TO, and T9 with those of other viruses described from crucifer 
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* 0“No symptoms; positive systemic symptoms; L=local lesions on inoculated leaves. 
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the host plants. Tl, TB, and T9 closely resemble the above-named 
in properties, as distinct from the cauliflower mosaic group, but 
differ from them and from each other in host range and in sympto- 
matology on certain common hosts. In view of information now 
at hand on other virus groups, such as the cucumber virus group (^4), 
it is not surprising to find closely similar crucifer viruses with rather 
distinct selective host ranges. It is much more logical to consider 
Tl, T6, T8, and T9 as strains of turnip virus 1 than to describe them 
as distinct viruses. 

As stated in another paper {22), cabbage virus B, cauliflower mosaic 
virus, and Chinese cabbage virus, all of which affect turnip, are closely 
related and are distinct from the turnip virus 1 group. They are more 
closely restricted to the Crucifeiae, they produce more pronounced 
vein clearing, they have a lower temperature optimum, and a thermal 
inactivation point some lo° to 20"^ higher than those of the turnip 
virus 1 group. 

The question may logical!}^ be raised as to how certain one may be 
that isolates Tl, T6, T8, and T9 are single-virus strains or what 
assurance one may have that their apparent differences are not 
in fact the result of mixtures of one or more strains. It is probable 
that with the methods employed in this study such a question cannot 
be answered finally. It should be pointed out, however, that the pos- 
sibility of mixture with a virus of the cauliflower-mosaic group, 
which is the usual mixture when one collects a virus extract from cab- 
bage affected with mosaic in the Middle West, has been removed by 
the thermal inactivation study (table 1). If such a virus \vere present, 
there would have been infection after heating much beyond 60° when 
turnip was used as a test plant. Furthermon , viruses T6, T8, and 
T9 were each reisolated from local lesions on tobacco and inoculated 
to turnip with resulting symptoms typical of the original isolate. 
Stock cultures were then maintained on Nicotiana glutinosa to pre- 
clude contamination by strains of the cauliflower-mosaic group. 

When turnips are found affected with mosaic in nature, any one of 
the strains so far fully described from crucifers may be suspected as 
the causal agent. It is also possible that a strain from the turnip 
virus 1 group and one from the cauliflower-niosaic-vinis group may 
both be present and induce a combined effect. Whether or not wild 
or cultivated plants in proximity may be infected from turnip 'will 
depend upon the strain of virus present. Obviously, in the case of 
some strains, cabbage and cauliflower, for instance, will not be infected. 
However, turnip is likely to be readily infected by any of the crucif- 
erous strains that may be present in nearby plants if aphid vectors are 
available for its transfer. 

SUMMARY 

In this investigation four virus isolates from turnip {Brassica ra^a 
L.), three collected at Madison, Wis., and one at Baton Eouge, La., 
have been studied in comparison with each other and with previously 
described viruses from cruciferous plants. 

One of the isolates (T8) corresponds very closely in properties 
and in host range with the strain of turnip virus 1 described as cabbage 
virus A, and with the black ring and ring necrosis viruses from cabbage. 
The other three, Tl , T6, and T9, are very similar to T8 in properties 
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and breadth of host range but differ from each other and from T8 in 
rather important host selectivity. None of the last three infects 
cabbage, cauliflower, kale, brasses sprouts, or annual stock, though 
all infect green sprouting broccoli and only T9 infects kohlrabi and 
dames violet. 

T8 and T9 infect all species of Nicotiana tested; T6, all but N. 
rustica; but Tl does not infect N, tahacum^ N. rustica, N. repanda, or 
N. syhestris. 

All four infect petunia, chard, beet, and zinnia; all except Tl infect 
spinach. 

It is pointed out that all viruses fully described thus far from cruci- 
fers are infectious to turnip. The four isolates described here differ in 
one point or another from each other and from other viruses described. 
However, they are considered sufficiently similar to turnip virus 1 to 
be regarded as strains thereof and are distinct from the caiiliflower- 
mosaic-virus group. 
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EFFECTS OF PHOSPHORUS, NITROGEN, AND SOIL MOIS- 
TURE ON TOP-ROOT RATIOS OF INBRED AND HYBRID 
MAIZE 1 


By D. Boyd Shank 

Formerly research graduate assistant ^ Genetics Section^ Iowa AgriculiiLral Experi- 
ment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

That changes in environmental factors, such as moisture, nutrients, 
temperature, oxygen supply, and soil texture, can alter the weight, 
structure, and direction of growth of plants is common knowledge, 
yet few investigations have been made to determine how various en- 
vironmental factors affect the balance of top-to-root growTh of plants 
having different hereditary ratio potentials. The present study 
was made to determine the reaction of inbred lines and hybrids of 
maize {Zea Mays L.) having genetically different top-root ratios 
to three controlled environmental factors, namel}^, phosphorus, 
nitrogen, and soil moisture. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Boonstra (S),^ using seven varieties of peas, found that while top- 
root ratios generally increase with increases in soil moisture and tem- 
perature, the reaction of the various varieties was different. An- 
drews {!) worked with two bush lima beans wliich differed in root-top 
ratio. A differential response was found between them with an 
increase in temperature, wliile their hybrid usually gave an inter- 
mediate response. 

Harvey (4), studying the response of inbred and hybrid maize to 
ammonium nitrogen as compared with nitrate nitrogen, found sig- 
nificantly different top-root ratios between strains, but he failed to 
find any association betw^een top-root ratios and the response of the 
strains to the different forms of nitrogen. 

Smith (5), although not working on top-root ratios, noted dif- 
ferential responses among corn inbreds and l^brids on low phos- 
phorus levels. Inbred lines efficient in utilization of low levels of 
phosphorus had a high ratio of secondary to primary roots, while 
inefficient lines had a low ratio. The Fi generation was dominant 
for both phosphorus efficiency and the high ratio of secondary to 
primary roots. Increased root absorption due to the inheritance of 
branched type of root system was given as the explanation for phos- 
phorus efficiency. Lyhess {6)j obtained similar results. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

One wliite flint and six yellow dent inbreds of maize and several 
of their Fi hybrids were used. In previous tests (7) four of these 

1 Beceived for publication September 14, 1943. Journal Paper No. 1-1141 of the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Project No. 250. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Oited, p. 377. 
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lines, KR, KR(Osf), Hy, and Ite had exhihited low top-root ratios 
while the other three, PR, R4, and WF, had exhibited high ratios.^ 

In. each test, plants were grown in the greenhouse from 6 to 8 
weeks in coiiipletely randomized blocks. Water cultures were 
used in the phosphorus and nitrogen studies. A modification of 
the solution used by Smith ( 8 ) was employed in the phosphorus work, 
and the buffered solution recommended by Zinzadze {10) for constant 
pH was used in the nitrogen studies. The solutions were made up 
as follows: 

Modified Smith’s solution Buffered solution (Zinzadze) 


Salt 

KCl 

MgS04.7H20 

Ca(N03)2.4H20 

(NH4)2S04 

KH2PO4 


Grams per liter 
of solution 
0. 28S 
. 432 
. 469 
. 115 
Varied 


Salt 

IvCl 

MgS04.7H20 

NH4NO3 

Ca3(P04)2 


Grams per liter 
of solution 
0. 286 
. 500 
Varied 
. 500 


The method of obtaining the colloidal buffer, Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 , used in 
Zinzadze’s solution has been described previously (7). Iron was 
added as needed in the form of ferric tartrate. Micronutrients 
were fiirnislied by impurities in the salts and the tap water used for 
all cultures. Solutions were changed every 5 to 14 days, depending 
on the size of the plants. In the phosphorus work, as the solutions 
were made up, they were adjusted to pH 6.0 by the addition of 
N/10 H 2 SO 4 . Quart mason jars were used as containers throughout 
the water culture experiments. 

Plants in the soil moisture studies were grown in glazed gallon 
jars filled with a compost-soil mixture. Calcium acid phosphate 
was added to the soil at the rate of 3 gm. per jar. Empty jar weights 
and dry soil weights w^ere obtained. Field percentage and wilting 
percentage of the soil were determined according to the methods 
described by Loomis and Shull (S). These were used as criteria in 
adjusting soil moisture. When the plants were 10 days old a paraf- 
fined, 2)4-inch clay pot was placed in an inverted position on the siir- 
face of each gallon jar and 1 inch of dry washed river sand was spread 
around the pot on top of the soil to reduce surface evaporation. 
The plants were watered through the hole in the inverted pot. Jar 
weight was corrected every 3 or 4 days for green plant weight. The 
jars were weighed daiW in order to adjust for moisture when necessary. 

Two plants served as a unit throughout. In harvesting, the roots 
of soil-grown plants were carefully washed. After harvesting, tops 
and roots were dried to a constant moisture level and weighed. Top- 
root ratios were calculated on these weights by dividing the dry weight 
of the top by the dr}^ weight of the roots. Analyses of variance were 
carried out on the data obtained according to the method outlined by 
Snedecor (£?). 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


INFLUENCE OF PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATION ON INBRED AND HYBRID TOP-ROOT 

RATIOS 

-Test 1 , conducted from January 25 to Alarch 9, 1940, contained two 
high- and two low-ratio inbreds and four Fi hybrids. Phosphorus con- 


S All lines were obtained through the courtesy of Dr. E. W. Lindstrom. 
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ceiitrations of 5, 15, and 50 p.p.m. were established. In adjusting 
KH2PO4 to obtain the desired phosphorus supply, KCl was not ad- 
justed to offset the changes in potassium concentration, which auto- 
matically accompanied changes in the phosphorus level. Mean top- 
root ratios are presented in table 1 and the analysis of variance is 
given in table 2. 

Lines, treatments, and their interaction were all highly significant. 
An increase in mean top-root ratios occurred when phosphorus was 
raised from 5 to 15 p.p.m. but no further increase was found for 50 
p.p.m. 

Table 1 . — Mmn to^-root ratios of inhreds and hybrids calculated from dry weights; 

test 1 


Phosphorus concentration (p. p. m.) 


Lines 

5 

15 

50 

IMean 

KR-- 

2.00 

2. 41 

2.47 

2. 29 

KRXHy 

1.79 

2 . 02 

2. 06 

1. 96 

Hy 1 

1.53 

2 . 01 

1.96 

1 . 84 

PRXHy - 

1.92 

2.25 

2.42 

2 . 20 

PR 

3.03 

2.37 

3.85 

3. 89 

3. 59 

PRXR 4 - 

3. ID 

2,93 

2. 80 

Ri 

2.21 

2.80 

! 2.88 

2. 63 

KRXR 4 - - - 

2.06 

2. 55 

2. 31 

2.30 


Mean 

2. 11 

2.62 

2 . 61 

2. 45 



Table 2 . — Analysis of variance of to-p-root ratios; test 1 


Source of variation 

Degrees of ! 
freedom j 

Mean square 

I 

Replications 

6 

2 

14 

138 

0.29 

B. 55** 
4. 79** 
.12** 
.05 

Lilies.. - 

Treatments.- . _ 

Lines X treatments. .. . ... 

Error 

Total ^ 

167 





**Pless than 0.01. 


One cause for the significant interaction of lines by treatments may 
be seen by comparing the mean differences between hybrids and their 
high- and low-ratio parents on each phosphorus concentration (table 
3). The difference between the high-ratio parents and hybrids when 
grown on 15 p.p.m. was significantly larger than the corresponding 
difference on 5 p.p.m., being 0.85±0.37. The same comparison 
with 50 and 5 p.p.m. gave a difference of 1.28 ±0.37. The fact that 
these differences are positive in value indicates that top-root ratios 
for the higli-ratio parents increased faster with increased phosphorus 
than did those for the hybrids. The same comparison between 50 
and 15 p.p.m. was 0.43±0,37. This, though nonsignificant, is posi- 
tive in value, showing the same trend. Such differences between 
differences for any two phosphorus concentrations in the ^^Low-ratio 
parent minus hybrid’' section of table 3 are negative, small, and non- 
significant, indicating that with increased phosphorus supply, li3±rids 
and their low-ratio parents did not respond differently. 

The differences between differences (interaction) for the high- and 
low-ratio inbreds for 15 and 5 p.p.m. of phosphorus were 0.68 ±0.47 
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aiicl for 50 and 5 p.p.iii., 0.86±0.47. These values are both positivej 
indicating that the top-root ratios increased with phosphoms concen- 
tration more rapidly for the high- than for the low-ratio parents. 
However, the values are not significant. 

In this test each hybrid ratio tended to be nearer to that of its 
lower ratio parent than to that of its higher ratio parent. Ho\vever, 
as a group the hybrid ratios were significantly larger than those of 
the lower ratio parents (—0.67 i 0.15). This was also true at each 
individual phosphorus level (table 3). 


Table 3. — Mean differences in iop-root ratios between hybrids and their high-ratio 
parents and between hybrids and their low-ratio parents; test 1 


HIGH-aATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


Hybrid 1 

Phosphorus concentration (p. p. m.) 

5 

15 

50 

Mean 

HRXHv 

+ 0. 21 

+0. 39 

+0.41 

+0. 34 

PRXHy - 

+1. u 

+1.59 

+1.47 

+1.39 

PRXR 4 

+. 6 G 

+.75 

+.93 

+.79 

HRXRj - 

+.15 

+. 25 

+.57 

+.32 


Sum 

+2.13 ' 
±. 26 : 

+2. 9S 

+3.41 

+2.84 

Standard error of sum - 

±. 26 

=fc.26 

+. 15 



LOW-RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


KRXHv 

1 

-.26 1 

-.01 

-.10 

-. 12 

PRXHy 

-.39 1 

-.25 

-.46 1 

-. 37 

PRXR4 - - 

-.15 ^ 

-.30 

-.05 

-.17 

XRXRi 

-.06 : 

-.14 

+.16 

. -01 

Sum 

Standard error of sum 

-.86 
±.26 i 

1 

-.70 
±.26 ! 

1 

-.67 

±.15 


Test 2 W'Rs planned to check the results of test 1. Because of lack 
of seedj different inbred lines were used. Phosphorus concentrations 
were adjusted to 1.67, 5, and 15 p. p. in. Except for these changes 
the procedure was the same as for test 1. The test was conducted 
from May 13 to June 20, 1940. Table 4 presents the mean top-root 
ratios, table 5 the analysis of variance, and table 6 the mean differences 
bet\Yeen hybrids and their high- and low-ratio parents. 

The treatment means show a continuous increase in top-root 
ratio wdth increased phosphorus concentration (table 4). As in test 1, 
the interaction of lines X treatments was highly significant, indi- 
cating that all lines did not respond the same to treatment. On 
breaking down the interaction, several individual comparisons w^ere 
found to be significant. In the phosphorus concentration range 
from 1,67 to 5 and from 1.67 to 15 p. p. m. the high-ratio inbred 
parents of the hybrids increased in top-root ratio more than did the 
lojW'ratio parents of the hybrids. (The difference betw^Ben twm 
clifterences for each was 1 .03 ± 0.52 and 1 .92 ±0.52, respectively.) No 
significant interactions were found betiveen the hybrids and their 
low-ratio parents at the various phosphorus concentrations. When 
the hybrids and their high-ratio parents vrere compared on the var- 
ious phosphorus concentrations it w^as found that values for the 
latter increased significantly more than the hybrid ratios wdien phos- 
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phorus was raised from 1-67 to 5 p.p.m. (1.09 ±0.42) and from 1,67 
to 15 p.p.ni. (1.83 ±0.42). These results confirm previous indica- 
tions (test 1) that hybrids and their lower ratio parents do not, with 
increased phosphorus supply, increase in top-root ratio as rapidly as 
do the higher ratio parents. 

In this test, ratios lor hybrids were slightly smaller for each phos- 
phorus concentration than were those of their lower ratio parents 
(table 6). However, none of the mean differences w’ere significant. 


Table 4. — Mean tor-root ratios of inhreds and hybrids calculated from dry weights; 

test 2 


L' 

Phosphorus concentration (p. p. m.) 


1. 67 

5 

lo ^ 

Mean 

KR (Osf) - 

1.61 

2. 11 

2. 38 i 

' 2. 03 

KU (Osf)XITE - 

1.58 

1. 70 

2.22 ! 

i 1.83 

ITE - - 

1.93 

1.99 

2. 2S ' 

! 2.07 

ITEXPR 

2.65 

1. 98 i 

2.42 i 

1 2 02 

PR 

2.29 

3. 30 

4.02 ; 
3.15 i 

3. 20' 

PRXWP— - 

2.25 

2. 60 

2.67 

WF - 

2. SO 

2. 79 

3.77 i 

' 3. 12 

WFXKR (Osf) 

2.08 

2. 26 

2.72 1 

2.35 



Mean 

2.02 

j 

2. 34 

I 2.sr : 

2.41 



Table 5. — Analysis of mriance of top-root ratios; test 2 


Replications.... 

Lines 

Treatments 

Lines X treatments. 
Error 


Total- 


Source of variation 


De^ees of 
freedom 


I 


Mean square 


7 f 0.26 

7 ! 6. 68**' 

2 I 11. 70** 

14 i .43** 

161 .07 


191 


**Pless than 0.01. 


Table 6. — Mean differences in top-root ratios between hybrids and their high-ratio 
parents and between hyhirds and their low-ratio parents; test 2 

HIGH RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


Hybrid 

Phosphoras concentration (p.p.m.) 

Mean 

1.S7 

5 

15 

KR (QsOXITE 

4-0.35 
4-. 64 
4". 04 
-f-. 72 

4-0.29 
4-1. 32 
4-. 70 
4-. 53 

+0.06 

+J.6G 

+.87 

+1.05 

+0. 23 

1 +1. 19 

i +.54 

1 +.77 

ITEXPR 

PRXWF 

WFXKR (Osf) 

Sum_- 

4-1.75 i 
=fc.30 

4-2. 84 
d=. 30 

+3.58 

±,30 

i +2.73 

! ±.17 

Standard error of sum 


LOW-RATIO PARENT AIINUS HYBRID 


KR (Osf)XlTE. 

+. 03 
+.28 
+.56 
- 47 

4-. 41 

■ +. 16 

14 

+.20 

ITEXPR - 

+.01 

+.19 

-.15 

+. 05 

PRXWF 

+.62 

+. 44 

WFXKR (Osf) - - 

34 

32 




Sum.. - 

+.39 
±. 30 

i 

+,46 i 
±.30 

+.30 

+. 37 

Standard error of sum... ...' 

±.30 

±.17 
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INFLUENCE OF NITROGEN CONCENTRATION ON INBRED AND HYBRID TOP-ROOT 

RATIOS 

Two tests were conducted to determine whether inbred and hybrid 
top-root ratios would respond to various concentrations of nitrogen in 
the same way that they had to phosphorus. 

Test 3 was made with four inbreds, consisting of two low-ratio and 
two high-ratio lines, and four single crosses. Nitrogen levels of 5, 15, 
45, and 135 p.p.m, were established. The plants were grown from 
Deceniber 26, 1940, to February 12, 1941. The mean top-root ratios 
are given in table 7, the analysis of variance in table 8, and the mean 
differences between hybrids and their high- and low ratio parents in 
table 9. . . . 

The treatment means increased steadily with nitrogen concentra- 
tion. By subdividing the sum of squares for treatment into its linear, 
quadratic, and cubic parts, the mean squares obtained are 19.47, 
0.87, and 0.25, respectively, showing that the bulk of the increase was 
linear. 

In spite of the significant interaction of lines X treatments, no 
significant interaction between high- and low-ratio inbreds, between 
hybrids and their low-ratio parents, or between hybrids and their 
high-ratio parents was found. Apparently nitrogen caused no differ- 
ential response among the three comparisons and the significance of 
the interaction variance was due to other causes. 

In this test, hybrid ratios did not differ from those of the low-ratio 
parents, either for the test as a whole (•—0.11 ±0.12) or for any 
individual nitrogen level. They were significantly lower in all ceases 
than those of the high-ratio parents. 

Table 7. — Mean top-root ratios of inbreds a7id hybrids calculated from dry weights; 

test 3 


Lines 

Nitrogen concentration (p.p.m.) 

Mean 

5 j 15 

45 

135 

KR (Osf).., - 

1.20 

1.38 

, 1. 60 

2. 25 

1. 60 

Kr (OsOXR^ - 

1. 65 

1.78 

1 2. 01 

2.59 

2. 01 

R 4 . __ 

2.44 

2. 77 

2. 78 

1 2. 97 

2. 74 

R^XPR- 

1.9S 

2. 27 

2. 59 

3.0D 

2.46 

PR_ 

2.31 

2.66 

2. 95 

! 3. 61 

2,87 

PRXHy 

1.4S 

1. 73 

1. 87 

2.33 

1. 85 

Hy.... 

1.63 

L 68 

1,77 

2. 16 

1.81 

HyX-KRCOsI) 

1.20 

1.40 

1. 55 

2.09 

1. 56 

. . Mean 

1.74 

1. 1)5 

2. 14 

2. 62 

2.11 


1 1 plant unit lost by disease. Datum suppJi<?d by missing plot techniciue. 


Table 8, — Analysis of mria7ice of top-root ratios; test 3 


Source Of variation i 

Degrees of ^ 
1 freedom ; 

Mean square 

Replications 

5 

0. 16 

Lines .... . ' 


6. 24** 

Treatments 

3 

6. 87** 

LinesXtreatments ■ 

21 

. 10** 

Error.. 

1 154 

. 03 

Total..,.. 

190 






**mess than 0.01. 

^ 1 degree of freedom subtracted for datum supplied by missing plot technique. 
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Table 9. — Mean differences in top-root ratios between hybrids and their high-ratio 
parents and between hybrids and their loiv-ratio parents; test 3 

HIGH RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


Hybrid 

Nitrogen concentration (p.p.m.) 

Moan 

1 

5 

15 

45 

135 

KR (Osf) X R4 

R4 X PR 

PR X Hy 

Hy X KR (Osf) 

Sum 

Standard error of sum - 

+0. 79 
-h- 33 
-t-.S3 
+.43 

-i-0.99 1 
-I-.33 ' 
-f.87 
28 

-hO. 77 i 
+.3B i 
+ 1. 08 
+.22 

+0.38 
+.61 
+1. 2S 
+.07 

+0.73 
+. 41 

I +1. 01 

1 +. 2S 

-b2.38 

±.23 

+2. 47 
±. 23 

+2. 43 
±-23 

+2.34 ! 
±. 23 i 

+2.40 
±. 12 


LOW RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


KR (Osf) X R4 

-. 45 ; 

1 

40 

-.41 

34 

-.40 

R4 X PR - - 

+.46 

+.50 

+.19 : 

-.03 

+.28 

PR X Hy - 

+.15 

—.05 

10 

-. 17 

04 

Hy XKR (Osf) 

.09 

-.02 

+.05 

+. 16 

1 +.05 

Sum 

+. 16 

+.03 

-.27 

-.38 

i -.11 

Standard error of sum 

±.23 

±.23 

1 ±. 23 ; 

±.23 1 

i i 

1 ±.12 


In test 4 the same lines were grown on the nitrogen levels of 4, 16, 
64, and 256 p.p.m. As a precaution against toxicity from the ain- 
nioniuni ion of the ammonium nitrate, 0.5 p.p.m. of manganous chlo- 
ride was added to the niitiient solution (2), The experinient was 
conducted from March 22 to April 30, 1941. Tables 10 and 11 present 
the data and analysis, respectively, and table 12, the mean differences. 

The results of this test tend to substantiate the findings of the 
previous nitrogen experiment. Although the interaction of lines X 
treatments was again significant, no consistent interaction existed 
between the high- and low-ratio parents of the hybrids or between 
either group of parents and the hybrids. 

Again hybrid ratios did not differ significantly from, those of the 
low-ratio parents for any level of nitrogen except 64 p-p.m. No reason 
is known why this concentration should have caused a significant 
difference. 

INFLUENCE OF SOIL MOISTURE ON INBRED AND HYBRID TOP-ROOT RATIOS 

To determine how inbred and hybrid ratios respond to different 
concentrations of soil moisture, two tests weie conducted in which 
the percentage of water in the soil was controlled. 

In test 5, three inbreds and three hybrids were grown from October 
15 to December 4, 1940, at moisture levels of 8-17, 11-17, and 24 per- 
cent. The field percentage of the soil used was 16.2, so it was neces- 
sary, for the first two groups, to successively add enough water to 
bring the soil moisture to 17 percent and then to allow the plants to 
reduce it to the lower moisture percentage before more was added. 
(The wilting percentage was 8.06). For the third level, jars were 
weighed dail}^ and kept at 24 percent moisture. The results of the 
test are presented in tables 13, 14, and 15. 
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Table Id.— -Mean top-root ratios of inhreds and hybrids calcidated from dry weights; 

test 4 


Lines 

Nitrogen concentration (p.p.m.) 

Mean 

4 

16 

64 1 

256 

KR fOs.f) 

0.86 

1.07 

1. 34 

L89 

1.29 

KR fOsf) X R4 

1.33 

1. 50 

1, 99 

2.04 

1.71 

- — ; 

2. 10 

2. 76 

2.42 

2.54 { 

2.45 

R4 X PB - 

1.70 

2.14 

2. 14 

2.63 ! 

2. 15 

PR ----- - ' 

2.04 1 

2.39 ! 

2.68 

3.25 

2.59 

PR XHy — ' 

1.23 1 

1,43 j 

1. 57 

3.04 

1,57 

Hy 

1.25 

1.43 I 

1.36 

J 1. 73 

1.44 

IJv X KR fOsf) 

.92 

1.08 1 

1. 30 

1.55 

1.21 

Mean 

1.43 

1.72 

1. 85 

2.21 

1.80 


i 1 plant unit lost by disease. Datum supplied by missing plot technique. 


Table 11 . — Analysis of variance of top-root ratios; test 4 


Replications 

Lines., 

Treatments 

LinesX treatments. 
Error 


Total 


Source of variation 


Degrees of 
freedom 


IVIcan square 


5 

3 

21 


0. 08 
5 . 79 **^ 
4. 99** 
.18** 


1 154 
190 


.02 


1 1 degree of freedom subtracted for datum supplied by missing plot technique. 
**1^ less than 0.01. 


Table 12. — Mean differences in top-root ratios between hybrids and tkeir high-ratio 
parents and between hybrids and their low-ratio parents, test 4 

HIGH-RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


Hybrid 

Nitrogen concentration (p.p.m.) 

Alean 

4 

16 

64 

j 

1 256 

1 ! 

KR (Osf)XR4 

H 4 XPR - 

PRXHy j 

HyXKR (Osf) 

Sum ' 

Standard error of sum 

-f-0. 77 
4-. 34 
4-.81 
+.33 

+1. 26 
+. 25 
+.96 
+. 35 

+D.43 
+. 54 
+1.11 
+. Ob 

+0.60 

+.62 

+1.21 

+.18 

+0. 74 
+. 44 
+1.02 
+. 23 

+2. 25 ! 
±.16 ! 

+2. 82 
±. 16 

+2. 14 
±.16 

+2. 51 
±.16 

+2.43 

±.08 


LOW-RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


KR (Osf3XRi-. ' 

-.47 i 

1 

-.43 

-.65 ! 

-.15 

-.43 

R 4 XPR-- - - J 

+.40 

+. 62 

+.28 1 

-.09 

+. 30 

PRXHy-,.. A 

+.02 i 

.00 

-.21 

-.31 

-.12 

HyXKR fOsf) i 

-.06 i 

-.01 

+.04 

+.34 

+. 08 

Sum ' 

-.11 

+.18 

-.54 

-.21 

-. 17 

Standard error of sum 1 

±.16 

±,16 

±.16 

±.16 

±. 08 
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Table 13. — Mean top-root ratios of inbreds and hyhi'ids calculated f rom dry iveights; 

test 5 


Lines 

Percent soil moisturt> 

Mean 

S-17 

11-17 

24 

WF._ - - 

2.91 

3.47 

5. TO 

3. 99 

WFXHy 

3. 16 

3. 12 

4. 29 

3. 52 

Hy... - 

3,24 1 

3.40 

4.36 

3. 67 

PRXHy 

3.47 

3.53 

4. 21 

3. 74 

PR — - - 

5.83 

5.42 

6. 97 

6.07 

PRXWF.,.. 

3.42 

3. 64 

5.49 

4.18 

Mean.. 

3. 67 

3. 76 

5.15 

4.20 


Table 14 . — Analysis of variance of iop-rooi ratios; test 5 


Replications 

Lines., 

Treatments 

LinesXtreatmentS- 
Error.. 

Total 


Source of variation 


Degrees of 
freedom 


Mean square 


5 

5 

2 

10 

85 


107 


0. 17 
15. 19** 
24. 83** 
.95** 
.17 


**Pless than 0.01. 


Table 15 . — Meaji differences in top-root ratios hetween hybrids and their high-ratio 
pare7its and between hybrids and their low-ratio pare^its, test 5 

HIGH-RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


Hybrid 

Percent soil moisture 

Mean 

8-17 

11-17 

24 

WFXHy 

-0. 25 
-t-2. 36 
+2. 41 

+0. 35 
+1.89 
+1.78 

+1.31 

+2.76 

+1.48 

+0- 47 
+2.34 
+1.89 

PRXHy 

PRXWF .1 

Sum 

+4.52 

±.47 

+4.02 : 
±.47 

+5. 55 
±.47 

^ +4.70 

±.27 

Standard error of sum. 


LOW-RATIO PARENT AIINUS HYBRID 


WFXHy ...J 

+.08 i 

+.28 : 

! 

+. 07 i 

! +-.14 

PRXHy.,.. : 

-.23 

-.13 

+. 15 1 

i —.07 

PRXWF. i 

-.51 1 

-.17 1 

+.11 1 

! -.19 

Sum 

-.66 i 

-.02 

+.33 1 

-.12 

Standard error of sum.. 

±.47 

±.47 ’ 

±.47 1 

±.27 


The mean top-root ratio for the lowest moisture level was 3.67^ and 
for the intermediate levels 3.76. VThen these two means were com- 
pared they were found not to differ signifieantlyj indicating that the 
effects of the treatment occurred between these levels and the high 
moisture level. 

The interaction of lines X treatments was highly significant. No 
difference was found in the interaction of the high- and loMyratio hy- 
brid parents with moisture levels. Nor was any interaction found 
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betweea tlie hybrids and their low-ratio parents. Therefore the sig- 
nificariee of the interaction variance must have been caused by differ- 
ent reactions to treatment vithin the groups of mbreds and h^^brids. 

Mean differences between hybrid ratios and their low-ratio parents 
were rionsignificantj whether calculated for the experiment as a whole 
or for each individual moisture level. 

Test 6 was similar to test 5 except that another moisture level was 
added and it was conducted at a different season of the year. The 
saturation percentage, not determined in the first test, and the field 
and wilting percentages of the soil used, were, lespectively, 34.7, 14.5, 
and 7-0 percent. This test was conducted from April 23 to May 29, 
1941. Tables 10, 17, and 18 present the results of the test. 


Table 16. — Mean top-root ratios of inhreds and hybrids calculated from dry weights; 

test 6 


Lines 

Percent soil moisture 

Mean 

7.5-15.5 

11.0-15.5 

17.5 

20.8 

WF 

1.99 

2,57 

2. 68 

3.41 

2. 66 

WFXHy 

2. 44 

2.52 

2.17 

2. 71 

2.46 

Hy - - 

2. 15 

2. 85 

2. 80 

3. 09 

2.72 

PRXHy 

2.41 

2. 71 

2.71 

2. 75 

2. 64 

PR,.-. — - - 

! 3.42 

3.68 

4.15 

4. 98 

4. OB 

PRXWF - 

j 2. 40 

1 2.65 

2. 80 

3.46 

2. S3 

Mean_ 

1 2.47 

; 2.83 

2. 88 

3. 40 

2. 90 


Table 17. — Analysis of varia7ice of top-root ratios; tist 6 


Source of variation 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Mean square 

Replicatipns 

4 

0. 46 

Line.s . _ 

5 

6 77**' 

Treatments.. - _ 

3 

4 '. 42** 

LinesXtTeatments . 

15 

, 37** 

Error 

92 

. 06 


Total - 

119 





**P less than 0.01 . 


Table 18, — Mea7i differences in top-root ratios between hybrids and their high-ratio 
parents and between hybrids and their low-ratio parents; test 6 


HIGH-RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRIU 


Hybrid 

Percent soil moisture 

Mean 

7.5-15.5 

11.0-15.5 

17. 5 

20.8 

WFXHy...... 

PRXHy 

PRXWF.... 

Sum... 

8 tandard error of sum 

-0- 29 
+1. 01 
-1-1. 02 

+0. 33 
+. 97 
+1. 03 

+0. 63 
+1.44 
+1.35 

+D. 38 
+2. 23 
+1.52 

+0. 26 
+1.41 
+1.23 

+ 1. 74 
±.32 

+2.33 

±.32 

+3.42 
±.32 : 

+4. 13 
±.32 

+2. 90 
±. 16 

i 


LOW-RATIO PARENT MINUS HYBRID 


WFXHy. 

-.45 ! 

+, 05 

+.51 

1 

+.70 i 

+.20 

PRXHy......... 

■-,26 i 

+.14 

+. 09 

+.34 i 

+.08 

PRXWF,,,.. 

-.41 

-.08 

-.12 

-.05 

-.17 

Sam . 

-1.12 

+. 11 ! 

+. 48 

+.99 i 

+.11 

Stand ard error of sum i 

±.32 

±. 32 I 

±. 32 

±.32 

±. 16 
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The results were similar to those of test 5. While interaction of 
lines X treatments was highly significant, no interaction w^as found 
between moisture levels and the high- and low-ratio lines used as 
hybrid parents. Hybrids differed from their low-ratio parents xn 
their reaction to soil moisture only when comparisons were made 
involving the lowest moisture level. The mean difference between 
the low-ratio parents and hybrids at the low moisture level was 
— 1.65 ±0.37 less than the average mean difference between low in- 
breds and hybrids for the other three moisture levels. The same 
comparison of differences for the hybrids and their high-ratio 
parents was —1.55 ±0.3 7. These values are higlxly significant. 
Why the reaction of hybrids and inbreds at this soil-moisture level 
should differ from that at the other levels is not apparent. 

No differences were found between the total mean top-root ratios 
of the hybrids and those of the low-ratio parents. When compared 
on the basis of individual moisture percentages they differed only 
on the lowest level, the hybrids having a larger ratio than the inbreds. 

DISCUSSION 

Top-root ratios increased for both hybrids and their parental in- 
breds as phosphorous was raised from limiting to optimum concen- 
trations. No significant differences in rate of increase between the 
hybrids and their lower ratio parents occurred. When rate of hybrid 
increase was compared with that of the higher ratio parents, it was 
found that, as the phosphorus level was raised, ratios for these 
inbreds increased faster than those for the hybrids; in other words, 
as phosphorus became limiting, top-root ratios decreased more 
rapidly for the high-ratio parents than for the hybrids or their low- 
ratio parents. 

As pre\fioiisly stated, Smith (S) found a high ratio of secondary to 
primary roots in phosphorus-efficient inbred lines of corn and a low 
ratio with phosphorus-inefficient lines. He advanced the theory 
that phosphorus efficiency lies in a large absorbing surface, a factor 
of importance to the plant since phosphorus moves very little in the 
soil solution. Hence, to grow well on soils low in phosphorus the 
plant needs a ramifying root system. In the nutrient solution used, 
in which phosphorus becomes quickly precipitated out of solution, 
the plant with the larger absorptive area would have the advantage 
in absorbing phosphorus before it became unavailable. 

When the quantity of any substance absorbed by the roots, i. e., 
any nutrient or soil moisture, is insufficient for optimum growth, 
the largest part of that absorbed is used (along with organic foods 
translocated from the tops) in root growth- Top growth is thereby 
relatively more limited than root growth, resulting in low top-root 
ratios. Inversely, when the amount of the substance absorbed by 
the roots is greater, relatively larger quantities are translocated to 
the tops, where it is utilized in top growth. Under these conditions 
most of the organic foods produced in the tops are utilized in their 
growth and very little is translocated to the roots, wffiich results in 
larger top-root ratios. 

Therefore, if a correlation between root weight and root-absoiUing 
surface exists, plants with the lowest top-root ratio (i. e., with the most 
roots and therefore with the greatest absorbing surface per unit of 
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top weiglit) will absorb the most phosphorus per weight of top, 
axpeciall}' if phosphorus is low, and ^the result will be less phos- 
phorus deiiciency and less reduction in top growth. This in turn 
would lead to a smaller reduction in top-root ratios, or, inversely, 
to smaller increases with added phosphorus, when the initial supply 
is limited. Hybrids with top-root ratios similar to those of then* 
low-ratio parents would respond hke their parents. The results of 
both tests 1 and 2 confiim this interpretation. 

H^^brid and inbred ratios responded similarly to various nitrogen 
levels, the. rate of ratio increase as nitrogen was raised from a low to 
a high concentration being similar for hybrids, for their low-ratio 
parents, and for their high-ratio parents. This would be expected 
since nitrogen is not precipitated out of solution in w^ater cultures 
and should be equally available to all plants regardless of the type 
of their root system. 

Hybrid and inbred top-root ratios increased similarly as soil 
moisture was raised from low to high levels. Although the water 
supply may bo reduced below that necessary for optimum growth, 
causing lowered top-root ratios (tops suffering the most, being farthest 
from the supply), roots will continue to grow throughout the soil, 
obtaining moisture until it is reduced to a point where it is compara- 
tively imavailable (approximately the wilting percentage). If soil 
moisture is reduced to the same level for all plants before being 
replenished, there is no reason to assume that the top-root ratio 
decrease would be proportionally more for a plant with a large ratio 
(i. e., few roots) than for a plant with a small ratio. 

The results of these tests add weight to information already re- 
ported (7) that hybrid top-root ratios either did not differ or differed 
only slightly from those of their lower ratio parents. This was 
true regardless of whether the hybrid consisted of two high-, two 
low-, or a high- and a low-ratio inbred. 

SUMMARY 

Studies were made to determine the top-root ratios of maize hybrids, 
their low-ratio parents, and their high-ratio parents at different con- 
trolled concentrations of phosphorus, nitrogen, and soil moisture. 
In each experiment tlmee or four concentrations were used, ranging 
from those definitely limiting, to those ample for good plant growth. 

Top-root ratios increased with phosphorus concentration, but did 
not increase as rapidly (measured arithmetically) for hybrids or 
their low-ratio parents as for their high-ratio parents. No difference 
in rate of ratio increase was found between hybrids and their low-ratio 
parents. 

The explanation is advanced that hybrids and their low-ratio 
parents, having more roots per unit of top weight than the high-ratio 
parents, absorb proportionally more phosphorus before it is precipi- 
tated out of the nutrient solution, and therefore suffer less phosphorus 
starvation when the phosphorus supply is low. This would result 
in less reduction in top-root ratio for the hybrids and low-ratio lines 
when grown on limited supplies of phosphorus and consequently a 
relatively smaller increase with additional phosphorus. 

Top-root ratios increased with an increase in nitrogen concentration 
but no differential rate of arithmetic increase was found between 
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hybrids and either their high- or low-ratio parents. The results 
when soil moisture was increased were similar to those with nitrogen. 

In all tests Fi hybrid ratios either did not differ or differed only 
slightly from those of their lower ratio parents. 
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VIRUSES ASSOCIATED WITH CABBAGE MOSAIC ' 

By J. C. Walker, professor, Department of Plant Pathology, Wisconsin Agricultiif al 
Experiment Station, Siiid agent, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and D iseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Ag7'icultural Engineering, Agricultural Re- 
search. Administration, United States Department of Agricultw^e; Francis J. 
LeBeau, formerly research assistant, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station; 
and Glenn S, Pound, assistant pathologist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases, United States Department of Agriculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

A mosaic disease of cabbage (Brassica oleracea var. capitata L.) in 
soutlieastern Wisconsin was described by Larson and Walker in 1939.® 
The host range and certain properties of the infectious virus also were 
detailed. In 1937 Tompkins ^ gave an account of a mosaic disease of 
cauliflower ( 5 . var. hotrytis 1j.) in California, and in 1938 

Tompkins, Gardner, and Thomas ® described black ring, a virus disease 
of cabbage in the same State. In 1941 Larson and Walker ^ described 
another virus disease of cabbage, ring necrosis, in Wisconsin. 

Further studies of the cabbage mosaic described earlier by Larson 
and Walker ® have revealed that, as a rule, two distinct viruses (re- 
ferred to herein as viruses A and B) occur systemically in infected 
plants. The present paper is an account of the separation of the two 
viruses, their properties, and the symptoms which they produce on 
various hosts independently and in combination. The cabbage black 
ring virus and the cauliflower mosaic virus of Tompkins were studied 
comparatively in the same environment. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The studies of symptoms, host range, and physical properties of the 
viruses were carried out in greenhouses which were fumigated fre- 
quently to keep them free from insects. Stock cultures of the viruses 
were carried in plants growing in specially caged insectproof compart- 
ments. Plants used for experiments were grown in 4-inch clay pots at 
temperatures suitable for their normal development. Mechanical in- 
oculations with juice extracted from stock-virus plants were made by 
rubbing with cotton or cheesecloth over the surface of one or two 
lower leaves on which finely powdered carborundum had been sprin- 
kled previously. Aphid transmission was carried out by transferring 
adult insects from virus-free nurture cabbage plants to the stock-virus 
plant and allowing them to feed for 48 hours or more. Aphids from the 
infected plant were riansferred to the test plant by means of a camePs 


J Received for publication November 18, 1943. Cooperative investigations of the Division of Fruit and 
Vegetable Crops and Diseases and the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2 The writers express sincere appreciation to Eugene H. Herrling for making the photographs used in this 
paper. 

3 Larson, R. H., and Walker, J. C. a mosaic disease of cabbage. Jour. Agr. Res. 59; 367-392, illus. 
1939. 

^ Tompkins, G. M. a transmissible mosaic disease of cauliflower. Jour. Agr. Res. 55: 33-46, Ulus. 
1937. 

5 Tompkins, C. M., Gardner, M. W., and Thomas, H. R. black ring, a virus disease of cabbage 
and other crucifers. Jour. Agr. Res. 57; 929-943, illus. 1938. 

8 Larson, R. H., and Walker, J. C. ring necrosis of cabbage. Jour. Agr. Res. 62:475-491, illus. 1941. 
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hair brush, contact between the brush and the test plant being avoided. 
Sonietimes a leaf with aphids was detached from the stock plant and 
placed on a small piece of paper and the paper was allowed to rest on a 
leaf of the test plant until the aphids had migrated to the new plant. 

Upon the appearance of symptoms in a given test plant, the presence 
of the virus concerned was confirmed by mechanical transfer to cab- 
bage or to tobacco {Nicotiana tabacum L.) when the latter was known 
to give a cliaract eristic symptom. In the case of hosts within the Chen- 
opodiaceae and Amaranthaceae it was learned that some constituent of 
the extracted juice of the host inactivated the virus and the presence of 
the virus was thus obscured. In such instances recovery was made 
only by means of insect vectors. 

Physical properties of the viruses were studied with extracts from 
cabbage plants (var. Jersey Queen) infected with the virus or viruses 
in question. Infected plants were triturated with a sterile mortar and 
pestle. The crude extract was filtered through 8 thiclmesses of cheese- 
cloth without any application of pressure. For tests of tolerance to 
dilution the original extract was diluted with 9 parts of steiile distilled 
water in the case of virus B and witii 99 parts in the case of virus A. 
This mixture was used in the preparation of each higher dilution tested. 
Dilutions were made in quantities of 100 cc. and shaken vigorously 
for 2 to 3 minutes, when a lO-cc. aliquot was drawn for the inoculation. 
A single pipette was used for each transfer; the inoculation from the 
highest dilution was made first, and successively lower dilutions were 
taken in order. For thermal inactiyation determinations the filtered, 
undiluted extract was drawn into thin-walled, 2-mm. glass tubes which 
were sealed in a flame at one end and plugged with cotton at the other. 
The tubes were submerged in a circulating water bath for a 10-minute 
period at the desired temperature. The temperature was kept con- 
stant within ±0.1°C. At the end of the period the sealed end of the 
tube was broken and the heated extract forced into a sterile mortar 
from which the inoculation was made. Determination of longevitj^ 
in vitro was made by storing the filtered, undiluted extract in test 
tubes plugged with cotton in a constant-temperature incubator at 
20°. A single test tube was removed at each stipulated interval 
and the contents used as inoculum without dilution. All glassware 
was sterilized before use. For cabbage virus A and the black ring 
virus, tobacco plants (var. Connecticut Havana No. 38) were used as 
test plants and determinations were made by counting the lesions on 
2 leaves of each of 10 plants in each test. The same method was used 
for determining virus A in a mixture containing viruses A and B. For 
cabbage virus B and the cauliflower mosaic virus, 10 cabbage plants 
(var, Jersey Queen) per test were used. 

Stock cultures of cauliflower mosaic vxi’us and black ring virus were 
obtained from C. M. Tompkins, of the California Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station. ^ The viruses of cabbage mosaic were obtained in 
soutlieastern Wisconsin. Certain comparative isolates ^ were collected 
from other parts of the United States. 

SEPARATION OP THE TWO CABBAGE VIRUSES 

In the original study of cabbage mosaic ® it was found that the 
infectious entity was readily transferred to a wide host range. On 

1 The term ‘‘isolate” is used in this paper to designate a virus from a given source without implying that 
It is necessarily a distinct strain. 

® See footnote' 3. 
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tobacco systemic infection did not occur but local necrotic lesions up 
to 3 mm. in diameter were produced. In determinations of longevity 
in vitro, tolerance to dilution, and tke point of thermal inactivation 
the local-lesion method of determining the activity of the virus extract 
was used. The thermal inactivation pouit determined by this method 
was 55° C. In later studies it was found that when the virus extract 
was heated several degrees higher than 55° it was still infectious on 
cabbage. Moreover, on cabbage plants so infected, symptoms differed 
from those which developed after inoculation with the original extract. 
This virus, hereafter referred to in this paper as cabbage virus B, 
produced symptoms not unlike an isolate obtained in the course of the 
earlier investigation by Larson and Walker ® and set aside for further 
study. 

Virus B was found to affect all cruciferous species earlier found 
susceptible to cabbage mosaic * except hoary alyssum (Berteroa incana 
(L.) DC.) and dames violet matronalis L.). It failed, how- 

ever, to produce symptoms on any non cruciferous plant which had 
previously been found to react to the cabbage mosaic extract. 


Table 1. — Properties of cabbage virus A and black ring virus as determined bg the 
number of local lesions formed on inoculated tobacco 

[2 leaves on each of lO plants inoculated in each triall 





Lesions with— 



Type and degree of treatment 


Cabbage virus A 


Cabbage 

Black 


First 

trial 

Second 

trial 

Third 

trial 

Fourth 

trial 

viruses 
A and B 

ring 

virus 

Dilution: 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nmnber 

Number 

Number 

0 - 

2, 176 

2,151 

1, 150 

4. 330 

2, 366 

5, 260 

1-100.. 

472 

33 

205 

1, 749 

592 

3,401 

1-1,000... 

50 

14 

20 

114 

160 

27S 

1-1,500 

20 

17 

11 

47 

65 

190 

1-2,000... 

6 

13 

1 

31 

18 

57 

1-2,500. 

1-3,000 

12 

15 

2 

26 

14 

74 

2 

21 

8 

24 

11 

61 

1-4,000. 

0 

2 

0 

18 

9 

46 

1-5,000 

0 

0 

3 

17 

1 

48 

1-10,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1-15,000.. 




0 

0 

0 

Heating for 10 minutes C.): 




■ None... 

421 

2,151 

494 

501 

2, 128 

2, 458 

51-'.., ' 

232 

1,111 

139 

412 

776 

1. 620 

52 

209 

917 

111 

350 

314 

1,350 

53-..- ' 

183 

896 

87 

279 

222 

250 

54 ' 

180 

681 

72 

179 

ISO 

' 144 

55..... t. 

170 

486 

29 

86 

58 

158 

56— 

60 

468 

3 

44 

20 

28 

57.... 

18 

65 

3 

7 

18 

24 

58 

7 

19 

1 

1 

26 

2 

59 ... 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

4,., 

0 

60 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 .0 

■ 0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Aging in vitro at 20° C.: 







None.. - 

2, 842 

2, 460 

1, 606 
580 

3,110 

2, 430 
1,760 
136 


2. 260 

3, 990 

1 day 

2,980 

1, 700 


2,012 

1,050 

202 

3, 484 

2 days - 


2, 905 

3 days 

538 

8 


314 

4 days - ._ 

468 

410 

3 


17 

54 

5 days : 

472 

286 

6 


4 

4 

6 days _ 

406 

136 

7 


ID 

2 

7 days. . 

164 

0 

4 


4 

0 

8 days 

0 

0 

0 


0 

D 

9 days. .. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

10 days 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 








® See footnote 3. 
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When noiicriiciferous plants were inoculated with a cabbage mosaic 
extract symptoms previously described ® developed. However, when 
extracts from such plants were inoculated into cabbage, symptoms on 
the latter differed in certain respects, the virus thus obtained being 
free from cabbage vii*us B. The former is referred to hereafter in this 
paper as cabbage vims A. 

PROPERTIES OF CABBAGE VIRUSES A AND B 

When viruses A and B had been separated by the method described 
above they were carried in stock- virus plants for further study. Virus 
A was carried in plants of Nicoiiana glutinom L. The fact that tliis 


Table 2. — Properties of cohhage virus B and cauliflower mosaic virus os determined 
hp the number of inoculated cabbage plants that became infected 

no plants inoculated in each trial] 



Plants infected with— 

Type and degree of treatment 

Cabbage virus B 

Cauli- 

flower 

mosaic 

virus 

j 

First 

trial 

Second 

trial 

Third 

trial 

Fourth 

trial 

Dilution: 

0 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 

1-10., 
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10 
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6 

4 

4 

8 
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5 

1 

3 

5 
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2 

0 
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1 

5 
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2 

0 

0 

1 

2 
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0 

0 

0 

D 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

Heating for 10 minutes f" C,); 

None - .. 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

56 ■ - 


9 

2 

7 

8 
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5 

8 

0 

9 

10 

60^ 

3 

6 

4 

7 

8 
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3 

8 

2 

9 

7 
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4 

7 

2 

9 

9 

66. 
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6 
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9 
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68--- 

3 

5 

2 


5 

70 - - - 

0 

1 


5 

6 

5 

72.-_ 

4 

9 

6 

6 

74-. 

0 

2 

1 

3 

4 

76-.- ,i 
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0 i 

0 

1 i 

2 

78 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 i 

0 

Aging in vitro at 20° C.: 
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10 

10 

10 

9 

10 
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7 

8 

0 

4 

10 
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3 

4 

8 

B 

9 
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1 

2 

5 

6 

10 

8 
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0 

1 

2 

2 
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0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
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0 

0 

' 0 

0 

2 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 days 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14davs--~ - - - -■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 days. ,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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host was immune to virus B insured against chance contamination by 
the latter. Vhus B was carried in cabbage plants. In order to insure 
against chance contamination with virus A, the extract was frequently 


® See footnote 3. 
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lieatecl to 65° C. before being transferred to new stock-yirus plants. 

The thermal inactivation points, the tolerance to dilution, and the 
longevity in vitro of the two viruses were determined by methods 
already described. The results are given in tables 1 and 2. 

Virus A was inactivated by dilution at 1-4,000 in one trial, at 1- 
5,000 in one trial, and at 1-10,000 in two trials. Virus B was inacti- 
vated at 1-500 in two trials and 1-1,500 in two trials. Thus virus A 
was distinctly the more tolerant to dilution. Virus A was mactivated 
at 59° C, in two trials and at 60° in two trials, while virus B was inac- 
tivated at 74° in one trial, at 76° in two trials, and at 78° in one trial. 
Thus virus B was distinctly the more tolerant to heat. Virus A was in- 
activated in vitro af 20° at 7 days in one trial and at 8 days in two 
trials, while virus B ^was inactivated at 4 days in one trial, at 5 days in 
one trial, and at 6 days in two trials. Thus virus A was definitely 
more resistant to aging than virus B. 

If the properties of cabbage virus A are compared with those of the 
cabbage mosaic virus described by Larson and Walker ® on the basis 
of reaction on tobacco, some degree of resemblance is found. The 
cabbage mosaic virus preparation, which, it is now presumed, was a 
mixture of viruses A and B, was inactivated by dilution to 1-2,000, 
by heating at 55° C. for 10 minutes, and by aging at 20° to 22° for 
72 hours. In each case it was somewhat less tolerant to the treatment 
than was cabbage virus A. When an extract taken from plants in- 
fected with both A and B viruses was used on tobacco, as shown in 
table 1, the results were very similar to those obtained with virus A 
alone. Whether the differences are very significant is questionable. 
Judging from the number of local lesions per leaf caused by the 
untreated extracts, the concentration of virus Ain the cabbage mosaic 
preparation used by Larson and Walker® was much less than that 
in the extracts used for the present cabbage virus A determinations. 
This may account for some of the discrepancy between the two 
determinations. 

In the tests of Tompkins, Gardner, and Thomas,^® cabbage black 
ring virus was inactivated by heat at 59° C., by dilution at 1-1,000, 
and in vitro at 3 days. When a culture obtained from Tompkins was 
run concurrently with the tests reported here, as shown in table 1, 
inactivation by heat was at 59°, by dilution at 1-15,000, and by aging 
at 7 days. Allowing for discrepancies due to differences in handling 
and methods, it is obvious that cabbage virus A and the black ring 
virus were very similar in the physical properties studied. 

Of the crucifer viruses previously described, cauliflower mosaic virus “ 
conformed most closely in properties, symptoms, and host range to 
cabbage vii*us B. The former was reported by Tompkins as inacti- 
vated by dilution at 1-3,000, by heat at 75° C., and in vitro after 
aging 15 days at 22°. When a culture of cauliflower mosaic virus 
obtained from Tompkins was tested concurrently with virus B, it was 
found it was inactivated by dilution at 1-2,000, by heat at 78°, and 
by aging at 20° at 11 days (table 2). Except for reaction to aging, 
the two viruses were very close to each other in the physical properties 
studied. 


® See footnote 3. 

See footnote 5. 
“ See footnote 4. 
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SYMPTOMS AND HOST BANGE 

It is obvious that the symptoms on various hosts described for cab- 
bage mosaic by Larson and Walker ^^ere concerned with the reaction 
of the two viruses, cabbage vii’uses A and B, when cruciferous hosts 
were involved. When noncruciferous hosts were used, only cabbage 
virus A was concerned, since in this investigation cabbage virus B, 
was not found to infect any but cruciferous plants. ^ The assumption 
that the cabbage virus previously described is a mixture of cabbage 
viruses A and B is based on the fact that in practically every case in 
which cabbage mosaic has been collected during midseason in south- 
eastern Wisconsin and in the Puget Sound cabbage-seed-growing area 
of western Washington both viruses have been found to be present. 
In the cool weather of late autumn in Wu'sconsin \drus Adechnes in 
amount. In view of the circumstances just cited, it was considered 
advisable to restudy the effect of the two viruses separately and 
together on the same list of hosts previously recorded. Furthermore, 
in view of the possible relation of viruses A and B both to the black 
ring virus and to the cauliflower mosaic virus, these too were included 
in the studies. 

It became evident early in the wmrk that cabbage virus A was 
favored by relatively high air temperatures, while cabbage virus B 
was favored by relatively low air temperatures. Therefore the host- 
range studies were conducted simultaneously in a greenhouse con- 
trolled at 28'^ C. and in one at 20°, and each species was inoculated 
simultaneously with all viruses. 

HOST RANGE OF THE VIRUSES- 

The symptoms on cruciferous hosts in response to each virus and 
to viruses A and B in combination are given in table 3. It is to be 
noted that all four viruses were infectious to all cruciferous species 
tested except yellow rocket, hoary alyssum, dames violet, and Virginia 
stock. The last three mentioned were infected by cabbage virus A 
and the black ring virus but not by cabbage virus B and the cauliflower 
mosaic virus, and the first was not infected by any of them. 

The cauliflower mosaic virus and cabbage virus B infected no non- 
cruciferous plants, while cabbage virus A and the black ring virus 
infected many such hosts belonging to numerous genera and families 
(table 4). When viruses A and B in combination were inoculated 
to susceptible noncruciferous hosts, the symptoms were identical with 
those produced when virus A alone was used. 

Over this wide range of cruciferous and noncruciferous hosts both 
virus A and the black ring virus were found to be infectious on all 
species susceptible to either and tested with both, with the exception of 
Solanum iniegrijolmnij which was not infected by the black ring virus. 
Neither virus infected by the mechanical method Jerusalem-cherry, 
bittersweet, jimsonweed, belladonna, cherry pepper, hyacinth-bean, 
scarlet runner bean, soybean, cowpea, morning-glory, okra, tour- 
ed clock, Imapweed, French marigold, yellow rocket, or sweet alyssum. 

Thus it is apparent that cabbage virus A and black ring virus are 
very similar in their host range. Likewise virus B and the cauliflower 
mosaic virus are similar in host range and are both confined to hosts 
within the Cruciferae. 


See footnote 3. 
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Table 3. — Symptoms produced on young plants of various species of Cruciferae in the greenhouse at constant temperat ures of 20^ and 28° 
when inoculated mechanically with cabbage virus A, cabbage black ring virus, cabbage virus B, cauliflower mosaic virus, and cabbage viruses 
and B together— Continued 
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At 2U° h'iinilar tci 28°. after inoculation as for virii-s ing point; highly lethal. 

A. At 20° symptoms slight- At 20° mild stunting and 
ly more severe than at 28°. distortion, vein clearing, 
resetting; highly lethal. 
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elearing, distortion and breaking. 

mottling more severe than 

at 28°; also more severe than 

virus A at 20°; vein necrosis 

and leaf distortion marked. 
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Table 4 . — Symptoms produced on young noncrucifer ous plants in the greenhouse 
at constant temperatures of 20° or 28° C. when inoculated mechanically with cah^ 
hage virus A and the cabbage black ring virus 


Symptoms resulting from inoculation with — 


Scientific and common names 


Nicotiana tabacum L. (tobacco, 
var. Connecticut Havana No. 
38). 


N, glutinosa L. 


N. multivalvis Pursh. 


N. pankulata L 


JV*. qmdrivalvU Pursh, 


N. rustica L, 


N. acuminata (Graham) Hook 


N. atata var. Comes__ 


Cabbage virus A 


Local: Necrotic lesions appearing as 
small flecks but rapidly expand- 
ing to 5 to 8 mm. in diameter; 
brick-red centers and brown, con- 
centric outlying rings; proximal 
lesions coalescing to form large 
necrotic area but still maintaining 
their individuality; appearing in 
3 to 4 days at 28® C. and in 7 to 8 
days at 20°. 

Sj^stemic: None 

Local: At 28° conspicuous pattern 
of chlorotic rings and ring spots; 
no necrosis. At 20° large chlorotic 
lesions becoming necrotic. 

Systemic: At 28° zonate chlorotic 
rings emd ring spots; no mottle; 
no leaf distortion. At 20° nu- 
merous chlorotic spots and rings 
producing a distinct mottle de- 
veloping into a severe systemic 
necrosis as the chlorotic lesions 
become necrotic; considerable 
stunting and distortion of young 
leaves. 

Local: None 

Systemic; Chlorotic mottle with 
considerable distortion of leaf 
laminae; mild stunting; no necro- 
sis at 28° or 20°. 


Local: At 28° lesions ranging from 
tan spots to tan rings 1 to 2 mm. 
in diameter, expanding and de- 
veloping into pattern of large con- 
centric rings and ring spots; no 
necrosis. 

Systemic: None 

Local: None 

Systemic: At 28° conspicuous mottle 
with considerable stunting and 
distortion of leaves; no necrosis; 
no etching pattern as with black 
ring virus. 

Local: None at 28°. Inconspicuous 
chlorotic lesions, occasionally 
necrotic at 20°. 

Systemic; At 28° chlorotic rings and 
solid, irregular chlorotic spots; 
some rings zonate; with age ring 
development ceasing and only 
chlorotic spots developing; some 
leaf distortion. At 20° only ir- 
regular chlorotic lesions develop- 
ing, giving a coarse mottle effect. 

Local: At 28° tan chlorotic lesions 
tending to become necrotic. 

Systemic: Chlorotic lesions, later 
becoming necrotic; young leaves 
severely puckered and drawn. 


Local; At 28° whitish rings and ring 
spots tending to become necrotic. 
Systemic: None — 


Black ring virus 


Local: As for virus A . 
Systemic: None. 


Local: As for virus A except more 
rapid in development. 

Systemic: As for vims A except 
more severe stunting and less 
severe necrosis at 20° C. 


Local; At 20° small whitish rings 
about pencil point in size. 

Systemic: Conspicuous pattern 
of white rings or pattern of ir- 
regular etchings in addition to 
mottle characteristic of virus 
A; large, yellow, ring spot 
lesions on older leaves; stunt- 
ing and necrosis severe, many 
plants killed; much more severe 
than virus A; more severe at 
20° than at 28°. 

Local: As for virus A except for 
tendency of concentric rings to 
develop necrotic centers. 

Systemic; None. 


Local: None. 

Systemic: Mottle as for virus A; 
'white etching pattern as in N. 
miiltii'aMs but less pronounced. 


Local: Few chlorotic lesions at 
28°. Conspicuous chlorotic 
rings and necrotic lesions at 20®. 

Systemic; Much like virus A ex- 
cept zonate rings more prev- 
alent than in virus A. At 20° 
numerous chlorotic rings and 
ring spots tending to become 
necrotic; decidedly more con- 
spicuous than at the higher 
temperature. 

Local: At 28° tan necrotic lesions 
with a dark-browm periphery 
and surrounded by a chlorotic 
halo. 

Systemic: As for virus A except 
more necrotic. 

Local: At 28° necrotic lesions 
surrounded by white rings. 

Systemic; None 
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Table 4. — Sympto^ns prod noncrucifer oiis plants in the greenhouse 
ai constant temperatures of ^0° or 28° C, when inoculated mechanically with cab- 
bage virus A and the cabbage black ring virus — Continued 


Symptoms resulting from inoculation with- 


Cabloage virus A 


Black ring virus 


Scientific and common names 


X N. sunder ae W. Wats. 

N. sylveatris Speg 

N, irigonophylla DunaL. 


N. longiflora Cav. 

iV. nudkaulis S, Wats — 

Physalis pubescens L. (husk 
tomato) . 


Solanim iniegrifolium Poir. 
(Chinese scarlet eggplant). 


S. rostratum Dunal (buffalo- 
bur). 

S?. pseudo-capsicitm h, (Jerusalem- 
cherry). 

S. dulcamara L. (bittersweet) 
Daiura met el L 


D. meteloides Dunal. 

3. stramonium L. (jimsonweed).. 

Atropa belladonna Jj. (belladonna). 

Capsicum fntiescem var. cerm- 
forme (Mill.) Bailey (cherry 
pepper). 


Local: At circular tan chlorotic 
lesions tending to consist of rings; 
devefo'pmg large, diffuse, chlorotic 
areas Avith age; no necrosis. 

Systemic: None. 

Local: At 28° necrotic lesions very 
similar to those on N. tabacum, but 
developing 8 to 10 days later. 

Systemic: None 

Local: At 20° numerous chlorotic 
rings and lesions. 

Systemic: Large chlorotic lesions 
tending to consist of 6 to 7 con- 
centric chlorotic rings; no necrosis; 
no distortion. 

Local: At 28° whitish rings 1 to 2 
mm. in diameter. Large golden- 
yellow spots on old plants. 

Systemic: None. 


Local: At 28° none 

Systemic: Very mild mottle with 
lesions, tending to become necro- 
tic; symptoms very mild. 

Local: At 28° circular chlorotic 
lesions. 

Systemic: Numerous chlorotic le- 
sions and vein clearing resulting in 
a true mottle effect; young leaves 
severely stunted and distorted: 
severe defoliation, leaving only a 
tuft of stunted leaves at the grow’- 
iug point. 

Local: Black, irregular to circular, 
necrotic lesions and streaking of 
the veins at both 28° an d 20°. 

Systemic: At 28° and 20° much as 
on inoculated leaves; no mottle; no 
vein clearing; only systemic necrot- 
ic lesions and vein streaking with 
some puckering of leaf midrib; 
severe stunting. 

Local: At 28° few faintly necrofie 
lesions remaining inconspicuous. 

Systemic: None., 

None- 


Local: At 28° broad, irregular chlorot- 
ic areas along and between the 
veins: interveinal chlorotic lesions. 
Systemic: Numerous circular, chlo- 
rotic lesions on the leaves with 
slight puckering of the leaf laminae. 

Local; At 28° circular chlorotic 
lesions. 

Systemic: Conspicuous mottle with 
mildly stunted leaves. 

None 

.._..do — 

-___.do_— 


Local: At 20° as for virus A ex- 
cept for tendency of lesions to 
develop necrotic borders. 
Systemic; None. 


Local: At 28° as for virus A but 
slightly more rapid in develop- 
ment. 

Systemic; None. 

Local: At 20° as for virus A, 

Systemic: Similar to virus A but 
lesions largely spots wdth bright- 
yellow centers and little or no 
ringing. 


Local; At 28° as for virus A ex- 
cept rings 2 to 4 mm, in di- 
ameter; large yellow-green 
spots on old plants. 

Systemic: None. 

Local: At 28° none. 

Systemic; Only slight chlorosis 
along the veins; virus recovered 
in high concentration. 

Local: As for virus A. 

Systemic: Exactly as for virus A 
except for conspicuous chlorotic 
ringing and vein banding on 
some plants. 


Local: None. 

Systemic: No infection in 4 trials. 


Local: Conspicuous small, brown, 
necrotic lesions at 28°. 
Systemic; None. 

None. 


Do. 

Local: As for virus A. 

Systemic; Exactly as for virus 

A. 


Local : As for virus A. 

Systemic: Exactly as for virus 

A. 


None. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 
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Table 4.- — Sym.'ptoms produced on young noncrucifer ous plants in the greenhouse 
at constant temperatures of 20° or 28° C. wh^n inoculated mechanically with cab- 
bage virus A and the cabbage black ring virus — Continued 


Symptoms resulting from inoculation with— 


Scientific and common names 


Cabbage virus A 


Black ring virus 


Ijjcium halimifolium Mill, (matri- 
mony-vine) . 

NkandTa physalodes (L.) Pers. 
(apple-of-Peru). 


SalpUihssis svnunia Ruiz and Pav. 


Beta vulgaris var. ckla L, (Swiss 
chard, var. Lucullus). 


B. vulgaris L. (sugar beet, var. 
II, 3. 2Q0 X 215). 


Spinavia oUracea L. (spinach, 
vars. Old Dominion, Giant 
Thick Leaf, Bloomsdale). 


Amaranthus tricolor L. (pigweed). j 


Celosia crisfafa L. (cockscomb). __ 


Local: At 2S° tan chlorotic Icisons 
never becoming necrotic. 

Systemic; None. 

Local: At 28° few small, chocolate- 
brown lesions increasing in size, 
becoming irregular in outline and 
finally surrounded by chlorotic 
halos. 

Systemic: None. 

Local: None 

Systemic: At 28° very mild in- 
distinct mottle; conspicuous vein 
clearing; mild stunting; no necrosis. 


Local: Tan to red chlorotic flecks, 
occasionally neero-tic; slightly more 
pronounced at 28° than at 20°. 

Systemic; At 28° brick-red to tan 
spots occasionally surrounded by 
yellow halos; slight stunting; at 20° 
similar to 28°. 

Local: At 28° tan to red chlorotic to 
necrotic flecks. 

Systemic: Small, circular or irreg- 
ular, brown to red nceroticlesions 
up> to 2 mm. in diameter, some- 
times coalescing; occasionally a 
faint mottle. 

Local: None 

Systemic: At 28° vein clearing, chlo- 
rotic mottle; young leaves rapidly 

'hikoniTi in nr rtVi 1 rirri+iri- c^-rmtea mini.-. 


Local: Tan necrotic lesions, 
ystemic: None. 


Local; As for vims A except 
much more numerous and de- 
veloping more rapidly. 
Systemic: None. 


Local: None. 

Systemic: Mild but distinct fine- 
type mottle; no conspicuous 
vein clearing; moderate stunt- 
ing; no necrosis. 

Local: Severe brick-red necrotic 
flecking; distinctly more necrot- 
ic than virus A. 

Systemic: As for virus A but 
necrosis more severe than 
virus A at both 28° and 20°. 


Local: Red necrotic fiecUing 
more severe than virus A. 
Systemic; As for virus A but 
more severe. 


Not tested. 


luiic- Jiiuitif, ^ irav xaiJiuij 

becoming chlorotic; stunted, puck- 
ered; growing points becoming a 
rosette of “shoestring” leaves; se- 
vere stunting; lower leave.s becom- 
ing necrotic and abscising; stunted 
rosette dying in 3 to -1 weeks. At 20° 
slower, diffuse mottle, and vein 
clearing; moderate stunting and 
leaf distortion. 

Local: Small but conspicuous ne- 
crotic lesions at 28° and 20°. 

Systemic: Conspicuous, chlorotic 
vein clearing and diffuse mottle; 
stunting and premature leaf abscis- 
sion. 

Local; At 20° tan necrotic lesions 
2-4 mm. in diameter. 

Systemic: Slight stunting and leaf 
distortion; very mild mottle. 


Local; As for virus A. 

Systemic: As for virus A except 
no mottle. 


Local: As for virus A except 
appearing 4-5 days earlier. 
Systemic: Exactly as for virus A. 


Chenopodium alburn 1^. (lambs- 
qiiarters). 


Dolkhos lablab L. (hyacinth-bean) 

Phaseolus xoccineus L. (scarlet 
runner bean). 

Soja max (L.) Piper (soy-bean) 

IV;na sinensis (Tomer) Hassk 
(cowpea, var. Blackeye). 


Local: At 28° tan, circular neerotie 
lesions 1-2 mm. in diameter, tan 
centers with dark-brown borders 
somewhat zonate. 

Systemic: Small chlorotic lesions 
becoming necrotic; stunting; dis- 
tortion. 

None 

do 


do.. 

do.. 


Local: As for virus A, 

Systemic; As for virus A but 
slightly more severe. 

None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


648751—45 3 
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Table 4. — Symptoms produced on young noncruciferous plants in the greenhouse 
at constant le/mperatures of or 28° C, when inoculated mechanically with cah~ 
bage virus -4 and the cabbage black ring virus — Continued 


I 


Scientific and common names 

Symptoms resulting from inoculation with— 

Cabbage virus A 

Black ring virus 


None 


Ipomoea purpurea (L.) Kot^. 
(morning-glory). 

do 

Do. 

Digitalis purpurea L. (foxglove).. 

Local: None..- 

Systemic: At 28"’ inconspicuous chlo- 
rosis along the veins; few’ scattered 
chlorotic lesions; symptoms very 
mild. 

Local; None. 

Systemic: Chlorosis along veins; 
mottle very conspicuous in 
some plants, much more so 
than virus A. 

Hibiscus esculent us 1j. (okraj var. 
Long Velvet) . ^ ^ 

None 




Abutilmitkeophrttsti Medic, (vel- 
vet leaf). 

Local; None 

Systemic: At 20° mild chlorotic mot- 
tle becoming masked with age; 
slight stunting but no necrosis or 
leaf malformation. 

Local: None. 

Systemic: As for virus A except 
mottle less conspicuous; virus 
not removed in inoculation to 
tobacco. 

Xlirabilisjalapa L. (four-o’clock)- 

None 

None. 

Verbena hybrida Voss (garden 
verbena) , 

Local; At 20° necrotic lesions 5 to 6 
mm. in diameter, with tan centers 
and chocolate-brown peripheries. 

Systemic: Mild mottle, chlorosis and 
slight leaf distortion. 

Local: At 20° as for virus A except 
lesions more numerous. 

Systemic: Mild mottle, chlorosis, 
leaf distortion, and vein necro- 
sis. 

Centaurea nigra L. (knapweed)-. 

None - 

None. 

Tagetes patula L. (French mari- 
gold). 

-----do. 

Do. 

Finca minor L. (periwinkle) 

Local: None 

Systemic: At 28° circular chlorotic* 
lesions with tan borders producing 
a ring effect; no stunting or distor- 
tion. 

Local: None. 

Systemic: As for virus A except 
rings more numerous and more 
conspicuous. 

Stellaria media (L.) Cyrill. (chick- 
weed. 

Local: None 

Systemic; At 20° mild mottle and ' 
chlorotic vein banding; no stunt- ! 
ing; no necrosis. i 

Local: None. 

Systemic: As for virus A except 
mottle more conspicuous and 
leaves slightly distorted. 

Scabiosa atropuTpurea L. (mourn- 
ing bride). 

Local: None 

Systemic; At 20° chlorotic mottle 
with vein clearing; leaves stunted 
and distorted; no necrosis. 

Local: None. 

Systemic: As for virus A except 
much more severe; mottle and 
necrosis severe. 

Godetia amoena Lilja (farewell- 
to-spring) . 

Local: None. - 

Sj’stemic: At 28° conspicuous chlo- 
rotic mottle; stunting and distor- 
tion of young leaves; proliferation 
of adventitious growth in some 
plants. 

Local: Noue. 

Systemic; Very similar t o v irus A . 

Delphinium ajads L. (rocket 
larkspur) . 

Local: At 28° crescent-shaped ne- 
crotic lesions along leaf margin. 

Systemic; Chlorosis, yellow mottle, 
necrosis as on inoculated leaves; 
necrosis of stem and floral buds; 
plants severely stunted and with a 
scorched appearance; flower break- 
ing in form of W’hite streaks in the 
corolla. 

Local: As for virus A but devel- 
oping 7 to 10 days earlier. 

Systemic: A.s for virus A but 7 to 10 
days earlier; more pronounced 
than virus A in early stages but 
ultimately quite similar. 

Reseda odorata L. (mignonette)-. 

Local: At 28° chlorotic lesions occa- 
sionally necrotic. 

Systemic: Conspicuous vein clear- 
ing and mild mottle; marked stunt- 
ing and distortion of young leaves; 
severe necrosis of veins causing 
entire leaves to die on some plants. 

Local; Necrotic lesions, only oc- 
casionally chlorotic. 

Systemic: As for virus A except 
necrosis more severe. 

Calendula officinalis L. (calen- 

Local: None. 

Local; None. 

Systemic: Indistinguishabl e 

from virus A. 

dula, var. Orange King). 

Systemic: At 20° chlorotic mottle; 
stunting, distortion, and general 
chlorosis of young leaves; necrotic 
spotting on some leaves. 
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Table 4. — Symptoms produced on young noncrucifer ous plants in the greenhouse 
at constant temperatures of 20° or 28° C. when inoculated mechanically wUh cab- 
bage virus A and the cabbage black ring Continued 



Symptoms resulting from inoculations with— 

Scientific and common names 



C abbage virus A 

Black ring inrus 


Centaurea moschata L. (sweet- 
sultan) . 

Local: None 


Systemic: At 20“ mottle with vein 
clearing; severe stunting and dis- 
tortion; not lethal. 

Systemic: As for virus A except 
development much more rapid 
and severe; lethal at 20° within 
3 weeks after inoculation. 

Dimorphotheca aurantiaca DC. 
(winter Cape-marigold). 

Local: None 

Local: None. 

Systemic: At 28° chlorotic vein 
clearing and mottle; marked dis- 
tortion of young leaves; rapidly 
lethal. 

Systemic; Exactly as for virus A. 

Helianthus annum L. (sunflower, 
var. Giant Russian Mam- 
moth) . 

1 

Local: Black necrotic lesions 3 to 4 
mm. in diameter with tan centers 
and black peripheries at both 28“ 
and 20°. 

Systemic: Numerous chlorotic 
lesions becoming necrotic: necrosis 
finally involving entire leaf caus- 
ing it to abscise; sypmtoms alike 
at 20“ and 28°. 

Local; As for virus A. 

Systemic: Exactly as for virus A. 

i 

Senecw cruentus DC. (florist’s 
cineraria) . 

Local: Tan necrotic rings at 28° and 
20°. 

Systemic: Mild vein clearing and 
chlorosis of young leaves; stunting 
and distortion very mild; milder 
at 20° than at 23°. 

Local; Irregular necrotic pattern 
bnt not rings as in virus A. 

Systemic: Conspicuous vein 
clearing; mild mottle; vein 
necrosis; considerable distor- 
j tion. More severe at 28° and 
20° than virus A. 


SYMPTOMS ON CRUCIFEROUS HOSTS 

The symptoms of the various viruses on the different cruciferous 
hosts are given in table 3. It may be well to point out here some of 



Figure 1.— -Leaves from cabbage plants systemically infected: ^4, Cabbage 
virus A at 28° C.; B, cabbage virus B at 16°; C, cabbage viruses A and B at 
28°. Photographed 5 weeks after inoculation. Note the mottle effect of 
virus A at 28° and the intensification of mottle at this tempeiature when virus 
B is present. Note also the vein clearing caused by virus B at 16°. 

the cardinal points of similarity and contrast. Cabbage virus B had 
a longer incubation period by several days than cabbage vmus A, 
The latter usually first caused a mottle at 28° C. (fig. .1/5) and, 
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altliougli vein clearing was often evident, it tended to be obscured 
rather promptly as the mottle became more pronounced. Necrosis 
was not common with virus A on cabbage but appeared as purple 
rings on cauliflower and streak necrosis on brussels sprouts; leaf 
malformation was common. On wild mustards, pennycress, and 
peppergrass the disease caused by virus A progressed rapidly and 
was usually lethal. At 20'^ this virus was generally distinctly milder 
than the black ring virus in rate of prop^ess and severity of symptoms, 
altliougli necrosis and premature defoliation were sometimes more 
pronounced on certain hosts than at 28°. 

Cabbage virus B usually caused, vein clearing and a mild diffuse 
mottle at 28° C. Vein clearing increased in prominence, but 


Figure 2. — Enations on cabbage leaves systemically infected with cabbage 
virus B. Photographed 60 days after inoculation and incubation at 12^^ C. 

eventually all symptoms other than stunting and chlorosis became 
masked at this temperature." At 20° vein clearing appeared more 
slowdy than at 28°, but it gradually increased until it became the 
prominent permanent charaeteristic. At 16° vein clearing was still 
more pronounced than at 20° (fig. 1, B), At low temperatures 
enations on systemically infected leaves of cabbage were common 
(fig. 2). It may not be amiss, therefore, to refer to virus B as the 
vein clearing virus and to virus A as the mottle virus. 

When viruses A and B were inoculated together the symptoms were 
very similar to those described earlier for cabbage mosaic, and they 
were more truly representative of the disease as it occurred in nature 


See footnote 3. 
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in southeastern Wisconsin. When plants were kept at 28 C. the 
symptoms were most like those of virus A. As a rule^ however^ 
mottle was more severe and necrosis more common and destructive 
(fig. 1, C). It is evident that at the high temperature virus A pre- 
dominated, but the symptoms were more severe than when only 
virus A was present. At 20° the course of the disease was retarded 
as compared with 28° and the symptoms of virus B gradually became 
predominant. In such plants as white mustard, black mustard, and 
charlock, in which the action of vnus A was rapid and lethal at 28° 
and nearly as severe at 20°, there was little or no evidence of any 
influence of the slowly acting virus B on the course of the disease. 

The symptoms produced by cabbage virus B and the cauliflower 
mosaic virus were in general very similar, giving further evidence 



Figure 3. — Cabbage plants showing effect of the cauliflower mosaic virus (A) 
and of the cabbage virus B (B), 42 days after inoculation at 12° C. Note the 
more prominent vein clearing with cabbage virus B. 


that they are closely related. Certain differences, however, are 
worthy of note. On cabbage the cauliflower mosaic virus was dis- 
tinctly milder in its efl’ect (fig. 3), while on cauliflower the reverse was 
true. On broccoli the cauliflower mosaic virus was definitely milder 
at first but gradually became indistinguishable from virus B. On 
turnip the cauliflower mosaic virus was the more severe early, but 
gradually the tw^o became indistinguishable. On kale, brussels 
sprouts, cress, peppergrass, penny cress, ballmiistard, and tuiiible- 
miistard the two w^ere nearly identical. On yelloW' mustard, white 
mustard, black mustard, Indian mustard, eharlock, rape, Chinese 
cabbage, and radish the cauliflower mosaic virus caused more rapid 
disease development and the symptoms were much more severe 
(fig. 4). 

The black ring vhns produced symptoms rather similar to those of 
cabbage virus A. There w^ere some marked differences, however, 
wiiich are worthy of note. On cabbage the black ring virus w^as less 
pronounced at 28° C. but more severe at 20°, while with cabbage 
virus A the reverse w’as true. At the latter temperature black spots 
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Figure 4.— Wild mustards showing effects of the cauliflower mosaic virus (a) 
and of the cabbage virus B (6), 21 days 'after inoculation. A, White mustard 
plants at 28° C. Note extreme resetting caused by the cauliflower wus. 
B, Indian mustard plants at 20°. The symptoms of virus B on this host 
become more pronounced after longer incubation but never reach the severity 
of those associated wuth the cauliflower virus. 
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and black rings were characteristic of the black ring virus, while 
chlorotic spots with relatively mild necrosis were the more common 
with virus A. This relative difference also prevailed on cauliflower. 

SYMPTOMS ON NON CRUCIFEROUS HOSTS 

As already pointed out, cabbage virus B and cauliflower mosaic virus 
caused no symptoms on noncruciferous plants. Cabbage virus k. and 
black ring virus had identical host ranges as far as tested, except that 
the latter did not affect Chinese scarlet eggplant. The black ring virus 
had an incubation period shorter by 1 to 7 clays on some hosts. Symp- 


Figure 0. — Systemically infected leaves of Nicoiiana muUivahm showing effects 
of cabbage virus A (.4) and of the black ring virus {B), Note the very mild 
chlorotic mottle in A caused by cabbage virus A and the maiked etching pattern 
in B caused by the black ring virus. 

toms of the two viruses (table 4) could usually be distinguished but in 
most cases only in minor respects. The progression of symptoms was 
usually more rapid with black ring vhus in that necrosis appeared 
first and the disease reached its most severe stage first. On some 
hosts the appearance of chlorotic rings and ring spots and the transi- 
tion of the rings into necrotic areas were pronounced ^vith the black 
ring virus and relatively inconspicuous with virus A. As a rule, 
under the conditions of the greenhouse tests, black ring infeGtion re- 
sulted in more necrosis and the death of more plants than did infection 
with virus A. 

Certain more distinctive symptoms were to be noted in some hosts. 
In for instance, a conspicuous pattern of white 

rings was produced by the black ring virus in addition to the type 
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of elilorotic mottle produced virus A (fig. 5). A similar distinc- 
tion was noted with N. ouadrivalvis. On the other hand, in the case 


Figubb 6.— Leav’^es of Amaranihus tricolor showing the effects of cabbage virus 
A and of the black ring virus, A, Uninoculated leaf. J3, Leaf inoculated with 
cabbage virus A. C, Leaf inoculated with the black ring virus. Note pig- 
mented lesions on a diffuse chlorotic background. D, S, Systemically in- 
fected leaves from the plants that produced leaves shown in B and C, respec- 
tively. Note diffuse mottle vdth virus A and chlorotic vein clearmg with the 
black ring virus. 


of Amaranthus tricolor conspicuoiis pigmented lesions appeared on in- 
oculated leaves with both viruses/ while on systcmiically infected 
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leaves there was a diffuse mottle with virus A and a clilorotic vein 
clearing with the black ring virus (fig. 6). 

As is to be expected, the inoculation of each noncruciferous host 
with a mixture of cabbage viruses A and B led to the same results 
as inoculation with virus A alone. This is in contrast to the results 
obtained with cruciferous hosts susceptible to both viruses in which 
a combined pathological effect was often distinct from and more 
severe than that of each virus wdien inoculated separately. 

DISCUSSION 

At the present time there is much confusion in the differentiation 
and classification of plant viruses. Some of this is due to the inad- 
equate methods of defining them. While symptoms, host ranges, and 
such physical properties as those indicated by inactivation of virus 
extracts by aging in vitro, by heat, and by dilution are helpful, they 
may lead to overemphasis of relatively minor differences. The 
constant danger that more than one virus may be involved in a 
disease complex adds to the confusion when differentiation by these 
methods alone is involved. 

The results reported here show that two distinct viruses are con- 
cerned in cabbage mosaic as found in the Middle West and in western 
Washington. One of the components is shown to resemble the black 
ring virus described in California as to host range, properties, and 
symptoms, while the other closely resembles the cauliflower mosaic 
virus described in that State. It is equally obvious from a study of 
the disease reaction of many hosts that in the case of each pair the 
viruses are not identical. The distinctions between the black ring 
virus and cabbage virus A on the one hand and between the cauli- 
flower mosaic virus and cabbage vhus B on the other are concerned 
primarily with disease, progression and incubation period rather than 
with physical properties and host range. Thus, the cauliflower 
mosaic virus causes more severe disease reaction in cauliflower than 
in cabbage, while with cabbage virus B the reverse is true. Many 
other points of distinction are to be found. Cabbage virus A causes 
typically chlorotic and mottle effects, while the black ring virus 
causes dark-green rather than chlorotic rings and necrotic ring spots. 

It seems only logical to conclude, therefore, that cabbage virus A 
and the black ring virus are closely related strains. They are, 
undoubtedly, also closely related to the vhus described by Hoggaii 
and JohnsonC^ from turnip. According to the Johnston system 
of classification, it is the belief of the writers that they should all be 
classed under turnip virus 1 Hoggan and Johnson. The ring necrosis 
virus of Larson and Walker has a very similar host range, although 
the properties reported are different. It is believed, therefore, that 
this is also another strain of the same virus. 

The cauliflower mosaic virus is obviously quite distinct from 
turnip virus 1. Cabbage virus B is undoubtedly a strain of the cauli- 
flower virus. The virus from broccoli described from southern 
England recently by Caldwell and Prentice appears to be closely 

HonnAN, I. A., and Johnson, J. a virus of prucifers and other hosts. Phytopathology 25: 640- 
644, iUiis. 1935. 

See footnote 6, 

18 Caldwell, J., and Prentice, I. W. a mosaic disease of broccoli. Ann. Appl. Biol. 29: 366-373, 
illus. 1942. 
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related. This group of strains is referred to as cauliflower virus 
and various other strains of it will undoubtedly be found. 

It is obvious that when the cabbage A strain of turnip virus 1 and 
the cabbage B strain of cauliflower virus 1 infect cabbage together 
the disease differs in many aspects from that which results when 
either affects this host alone. The combined effect is that which 
occurs naturally in the Middle West in the disease known as cabbage 
mosaic. 

SUMMARY 

Cabbage mosaic as it occurs in the Middle West has been shown to 
consist of two causal virus entities tentatively designated as cabbage 
viruses A and B. These two viruses were also recovered from 
diseased plants in western Washington. 

Studies of symptoms, host ranges, and physical properties show that 
cabbage virus A is very similar to but nevertheless consistently dis- 
tinct from the black ring virus described from California, while 
cabbage virus B is very similar to but distinct in some respects from 
the cauliffower mosaic virus also described from California.^® 

It is suggested that cabbage virus A, the cabbage black ring virus, 
and the cabbage ring necrosis virus are all strains of turnip vhus 1 
Hoggan and Johnson. It is further suggested that the cauliffower 
mosaic vhus as described by Tompkins be designated as cauli- 
flower virus 1 and that cabbage virus B and the broccoli virus of 
Caldwell and Prentice be designated as strains thereof. 


See footnote 5. 
Js See footnote 4. 
See footnote 16. 



RESPONSE OF SHORTLEAF AND PITCH PINES TO SOIL 
AMENDMENTS AND FERTILIZERS IN NEWLY ESTAB- 
LISHED NURSERIES IN THE CENTRAL STATES ' 

By John T. Auten 

Silviculturist, Central States Forest Experiment Station, Forest Service, 

United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

111 the early years of production of pine planting stock in the Central 
States much difficulty was experienced in nurseries newly established 
on land previously used for agriculture. In many cases only a few 
small clumps of seedlings survived in each seedbed and height growth 
of the seedlings was very irregular. The needles on some seedlings 
were yellow, on others purple, instead of the normal green. Loss from 
damping-off was excessive before emergence and for a week or two 
afterward. A thin crust of alkaline soil formed on some surfaces as a 
result of concentration of calcium salts from capillary and sprinlding 
water. Most of the soils were low in organic matter. Some were 
alkaline because of lime natural to the site or distributed during grad- 
ing operations. Some drainage difficulties were encountered. For 
these reasons experiments in soil amendment and fertilization were 
undertaken in three Forest Service nurseries located at Chilli co the, 
Ohio, Vallonia, Ind., and Licking, Mo. All the nursery areas had 
previously been in farm crops; consequently there was no information 
regarding their soil deficiencies for pine seedlings. Cross-sectional 
research ther efore seemed more suitable than isolated studies on specific 
problems. This paper covers the results of the first 5 years’ experi- 
mentation. 

DESCRIPTION OF NURSERIES 

The Chillicothe nursery is situated on a terrace of the preglacial 
Tuyes River, the topography of which vras changed from level to 
rolling by terminal moranic deposits of the Illinoian glacier. The 
material of the rolling surface is predominantly sandy in texture, but 
not homogeneous. Exposure in a cut nearby shows a 12- to 18-inch 
sandy loam surface horizon with a tight subsoil of sand, gravel, and clay, 
and sand and gravel below this to a depth of approximately 20 feet. 
The nursery area itself includes a hill of sandy material without much 
subsoil development, highly calcareous throughout its profile. Below 
the zone of moranic influence lies terrace material of a heavier texture. 
The surface soil is yellowish brown in color, the subsoil predominantly 
reddish brown but lighter in some spots. In its undisturbed state, 
this soil probably should be classified as Holston sandy loam. 

As the topography was a little too rolling for easy tillage, the sur- 
face was leveled. The topsoil was scraped and piled, then replaced 
after the leveling operation. LTnfortunately, more colloidal material 
was present than might have been expected in a soil of such light 

1 Received for publication September 23, 1943. 
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Figure L— Two views of seedlings in the same seedbed and nearby vegetation in the Chillicothe nursery 1937: A, good pitch pine 
seedlingvS and poor clover, on acid soil (pH 5) ; B, poor pitch pine seedlings and luxuriant clover, on sweet soil (pH 8) 
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surface texture, and on many areas scraping exposed the subsoil. 
Replacing the surface material did not, of course, restore the orighaai 
normal dramage and aeration. The natural structure had been 
destroyed by compaction with heavy grading machinery. Grading 
had exposed calcium carbonate and spread it over a portion of the 
area. On this portion the surface soil had a reaction above neutrality 


wliich affected pine seedlings adversely (fig. 1). In general^ however, 
excessive alkalinity was confined to a smdace crust not niore than a 
quarter of an inch thick (fig. 2) and the subsurface soil had a reaction 
of pH 5 to 6. The surface ci’usting had taken place as a result of 
concentration of calcium salts from evaporation of soil water. 

The Vail onia nursery is located in Jackson County, Ind., on a 
portion of one of the Shelbyville moraines of the early Wisconsin 


Figxjbe 2.— 


Crusting of soil as a result of concentration of calcareous salts in soil 
water, Clillicothe nursery, 1937 
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glaciation Its site is composed of high terraces, gently sloping except 
for a dimelike hill of wind-blown sand. The soil has not been smveyed 
officially, but would probably be classified as Princeton sandy loam. 
The surface material is a yellowish brown sand to sandy loam, becom- 
ing more yellow with depth. At 10 feet some clay streaks occur and 
the texture is heavier. All parts of the area have good drainage. 
The soil is deficient in organic matter and in the inorganic colloidal 
fraction; hence base-exchange capacity is limited. At Vallonia, as at 
Chillicothe, the surface soil was alkaline, and after rain or watering a 
shallow crust frequently developed from concentration of soluble salts. 
A considerable part of the incrusting material had been formed by 
evaporation of sprinkling water, wffiicli came from calcareous material. 

The nursery at Licking, Mo., lies chiefly on a terrace of Huntington 
silt loam, one corner extending onto a gentle slope of Hanceville fine 
sandy loam. The soil is somewhat heavier than the soils of the Chilli- 
cothe and Vallonia nurseries. Consequently it has an advantage over 
them in capacity for retaining soluble fertilizers, owing to higher 
colloid content. Here the sprinkling water was not excessively cal- 
careous, the soil wms slightly acid, and surface crustuig did not take 
place. 

EXPERIMENTAL PLAN AND PROCEDURE 

The exploratory experiments reported here were designed to answ^er 
questions regarding (1) nutrient deficiencies in the soil limiting thrift 
of pine seedlings; (2) quantities of the various elements needed; (3) 
form of fertilizing material best suited to nursery use; (4) time of 
application most favorable; (5) a method of adjusting soil acidity; (6) 
effect of incoporating peat into the soil; (7) influence of soil reaction 
on fertilizer effects; and (8) effects of inoculation with pine duff. 

The plan of experimentation was practically the same in all cases. 
Nursery beds 4 feet wide were marked off into as many 3-foot sections 
as were necessary for the projected number of tests. If the number 
of plots wms large the bed was first divided into blocks. By allocating 
each replicate to a separate block, any possible influence of variation 
in soil from one end of the nursery bed to the other was reduced. 
Fertilizers were applied in dry form, by wmrking them, into the 
surface soil before seeding, or in solution after seeding. Seedling 
density counts and height measurements on each plot were taken 
on a 1-foot strip crossing the plot at its midpoint. At digging time 
this 1- by 4-foot strip of trees was undermined to prevent breaking 
the roots. The seedlings w^ere allowed to fall into the trench and 
were then w^ashed and bundled, and the bundles were labeled wfith 
plot numbers. In the laboratoiy, the roots and tops of the seedlings 
’Were measured and weighed. 

Averages for single plots were compared with the general average 
for all plots in the bed. To avoid confusing increase in height from 
crowding with that directly attributable to fertilizer, a preliminary 
test for covariance between height and density was made, and if it 
appeared, a correction was introduced. 

1936 EXPERIMENT 

At the Vallonia nursery the sprinkling water was^'medified in 1936 
by adding sulfmic acid. This reduced the soil reaction temporarily, 
but vras discontinued because of the danger of excessive leaching of 
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bases. Another expedient tried was to work acid-saturated peat into 
the soil. A core of soil 4 inches deep was mixed with a core of peat 
of the same diameter 1 inch deep. Sufficient water was added to the 
soil-peat mixture, in a large beaker, to allow easy stiiTing, and 1/10 
normal sulfuric acid was introduced from a buredte. Wien the re- 
action, tested by use of a glass electrode, reached pH 5.8 the quantity 
of acid used was recorded. From this and the weight of peat, the 
quantities of acid and peat necessary for application in practice were 
calculated. This treatment remedied the crusting and alkalinity. 
Peat also acted as a buffer against accumulation of calcium carbonate. 
This addition, together with less frequent but heavier applications of 
sprinkling wmter, solved the calcium problem. 

1937 EXPERIMENTS 

CHILLICOTHE NURSERY 

The first of the series of fertilizer experiments was started at 
Chillicothe in the spring of 1937 with pitch pine {Pinus rigida). 
Potassium sulfate, ammonium nitrate, and phosphoric acid were 
ap plied in solution in amounts equivalent to 100 pounds per acre of 
potassium, nitrogen, and phosphorus, respectively. Seven treat- 
ments, N, P, K, NP, NK, KP, and NPK, and no treatment were 
assigned at random to eight plots in each of eight blocks in one long 
nursery bed. The entire lay-out was then quartered and peat applied 
at the rate of about 0.2 pound per square foot to two of the quarters, 
randomly selected. Each of the four quarters wsls then halved and 
2 gallons of a turbid solution of calcium hydroxide applied to each of 
four of the eight halves, randomly selected. 

Counts were made in July, and counts and height measurements 
were made in September. Both sets of data are presented in table h 
No significant effect of peat on height growffh or density of seedlings 
appeared in this experiment, hence averages according to application 
of peat are not included in table 1. 


Table 1, — Average density in July and September 19S7j of pitch pine seedlings in 
Chillicothe nursery plots j seeded in the spring of 1937 



Average seedling density per square foot 

Average 

Tertilizer » 


.July 1937 


September 1937 

seedling 
height ^ 
in Sep- 


Limed 2 
plots 

Unlimed 

plots 

All 

plots 

Limed 2 
plots 

Unlimed 

plots 

temher 

1937 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Incites 

Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium 

12.6 

10.0 

11.3 

8,4 

8. 7 

1. 9 

Nitrogen and phosphorus 

13.5 

9.2 

11.3 

7.8 

8.1 

1.9 

Nitrogen and potassium 

27.0 

8.8 

17. 6 

18. 4 

6. 6 

1.3 

Potassium and phosphorus. 

28.1 

31.2 

29.6 

28.8 

■32.8 

1.9 

Nitrogen.. ... 

20.1 

11. S 

16.0 

11. 1 

8.8 

1.3 

Phosphorus .. 

26.3 

25.4 

'■ 25. 8 

22.2 

23.4 

1,7 

Potassium 

19.7 

30.0 1 

24.8 

27.4 

29. 4 

1,3 

None.. - 

21.1 

24 .8 ! 

23.0 

19.7 

23 . 5 

1.3 

Minimum mean difference significant at— 






.'27 

5-pereent level 

8.8 

12.4 

7.05 

l-percent level : 

11.9 

16. 8 

9 . 

57 

. 37 


1 Applied at rate of 100 pounds of each element per acre. 

2 Turbid solution of calcium hydroxide applied at rate of 2 gallons to 12 square feet. 

2 Height measurements were made in thirtieths of a foot, converted to inches, and rounded off. 
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The outstaiidiiig observation in this experiment is the effect of 
nitrogen. For nitrogen and every fertilizer treatment including 
nitrogen, seedliiig density of unlimed plots averaged less than for no 
treatment. Neither potassium nor phosphorus alone influenced 
density on iiiilimed plots significantly as measured in July, but asso- 
ciation of increased density with potassium was indicated by the 
September counts on both limed and unlimed plots. Phosphorus and 
potassium together caused the highest density recorded in the experi- 
ment. Where nitrogen was added to phosphorus or to the potassium- 
pliosplioriis combination, density was reduced. Peat did not appre- 
ciably increase density, neither did it reduce it. The same is true of 
lime alone, but the interaction of lime and some fertilizer treatments 
did influence density. Lime reduced the injurious effect of nitrogen. 
Immediately after addition of lime to soil treated with ammonium 
nitrate the odor of ammonia wms noticed, indicating liberation of 
some ammonia and consequent reduction of total quantity of nitrogen. 

When seedlings were measured in September, it was not observed 
that nitrogenous fertilizers in conjunction with soil amendments had 
had any injurious effects on height growTh. 

The nitrogen-phosphorus combination gave superior height, al- 
though it gave the lowest fall density on limed plots (table 1). 
Potassium alone did not increase height significantly, but the com- 
bination of potassium and phosphorus and that of nitrogen, potassium, 
and phosphorus did. Apparently the increase in height growth was 
associated with phosphorus. This soil had an abundance of red 
oxide of iron, but either rigid fixation of phosphorus by iron did not 
occur or the soil was sufficiently alkaline to render any iron phosphate 
so formed relatively soluble and thus available to pine seedlings. 

VALLONIA NURSERY 

At the Yallonia nursery an experimental seeding of shortleaf pine 
(Pinus echinata) was made in the fall of 1937 to test response to 
(1) some of the minor elements, (2) potassium and phosphorus at 
normal levels of application, (3) an excessive quantity of an organic 
nitrogenous fertilizer, (4) three levels of phosphorus, (5) pliosphonis 
at three levels of soil reaction, and (6) peat incorporated in the surface 
soil. The lay-out consisted of 2 blocks of 39 plots each. One block 
received peat at the rate of about 0.2 pound per square foot (4 tons 
per acre), the other none. Each of these large blocks was divided 
into 3 smaller blocks of 13 plots each, to which the following treat- 
ments were assigned at random: Copper sulfate, manganese sulfate, 
magensium sulfate, zinc sulfate, and boric acid each at the rate of 
60 pounds of the element per acre; potassium sulfate at the rate of 
120 pounds of potassium per acre; soybean meal at the rate of 400 
pounds of nitrogen per acre; treble superphosphate at the rate of 
100 pounds of phosphorus per acre for each of three levels of reaction 
(pH 4, 6, and 8); treble superphosphate at the rate of 40 and 500 
pounds of phosphorus per acre in soil at pH 6; and no treatment. 

Introduction of a more eflficient sprinkling system at the Vallonia 
nursery in 1937 made unnecessary any further treatment to prevent 
concentration of lime salts in the surface soil. 

The seedlings were counted in May of 1938 and were counted and 
measured for height early in September of that year; the results are 
presented in table 2. In the spring of 1939 they were lifted, washed, 
measured, and weighed. The results are presented in table 3. 
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Table 2. — Average measurements in May 1938 and in the fall of 1938, of short- 
leaf pine seedlings in Vallonia nursery plots, seeded in the fall of 1937 


Fertilizer and rate of application per acre 

Soil 

reac- 

tion 

Average seedling 
density per 
square foot in 
May 1938 on 
plots having — 

Average seedling 
fall of 1938 on 

Peat 

measurements in 
3lots havings — 

No peat 

Peat 

No 

peat 

Density 

per 

square 

foot 

Height 

Density 

per 

square 

foot 

Height 


pH 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Inches 

Number 

Inches 

1. Copper sulfate, to give 60 pounds Cu.,. 

6 

71 

35 

10.8 

4.8 

4.2 

3 3 

2. Manganese sulfate, to give 60 pounds 








Mu- 

6 

73 

34 

12.9 

5. 5 

4.8 

2. 8 

3, Magnesium sulfate, to give 66 pounds 








Mg.— , 

6 

69 

35 

8.8 

4.8 

6.1 

3.0 

4. Zinc sulfate, to give 60 pounds Zn - 

6 

41 

29 

12.8 

5.8 

3.4 

2. 7 

5. Potassium sulfate, to give 120 pounds 








K. 

6 

43 

40 

11.3 

6.5 

6.4 

3. 2 

6. Boric acid, to give 60 pounds B 

6 

44 

52 

9.4 

4.8 

6. 7 

3. 7 

7. Soybean meal, to give 400 pounds N 

6 

7 

4 

1.7 

4,9 

1.0 

, 8 

8. Treble superphosphate, to give 100 








100 pounds P 

4 

50 

25 

9.1 

7.7 

4.5 


9. Treble superphosphate, to give 100 








pounds P - 

8 

37 

16 

5, 7 

5.2 

2.1 

3. 4 

10, Treble superphosphate, to give 40 








pounds P 

6 

49 

34 

7.2 

6.7 

4.5 

5.8 

11. Treble superphosphate, to give 100 








pounds P..-- 

6 

62 

26 

13. 5 

7.4 

4.4 

7.2 

12. Treble superphosphate, to give 500 








pounds P 

6 

64 

32 

13. 8 

7.9 

4.1 

9.4 

13. None - 

6 

83 

28 

10. 3 

4.9 

2.3 

2.4 

Minimum mean difference significant at— ^ 








5-p ercent level. . _ 


44 

27 

5. 0 

1.62 

3. 8 

1. 46 

1-percent level.. 


61 

37 

8. 5 

2. 19 

5.3 

2. 06 


Table 3, — Average measurements in the spring of 1938, of shortleaf pine seedlings 
in Vallonia nursery plots, seeded in the fall of 1937 


Average seedling nieasurements in spring of 1939 on plots having— 






Peat 





No peat 



Fertilizer and rate of applica- 
tion per acre 

Soil 

reac- 

tion 

Length 

Green 

weight 

Dry 

weight 

Length 

Green 

weight 

Dry 

weight 



Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Tool! 

Top 

Toof 

Top 

Root 

Top 

1. Copper sulfate, to give 60 

pH 

In. 

In. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

In. 

In. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

pounds Cu 

6 

13.7 

8. 6 

6.0 

ID. 5 

2. 11 

3. 07 

10.4 

5.5 

3.3 

5.6 

0. 97 

1.38 

2. Manganese sulfate, to give 
61) pounds Mn 

6 

12.9 

8.2 

5.5 

9.8 

1.74 

2. 59 

8.9 

3.8 

1. 6 

2.4 

.56 

.66 

3. Magnesium sulfate, to give 
60 pounds Mg 

6 

12.9 

8.3 

5.5 

10.3 

1. 72 

2.64 

12. 0 

6.8 

6. 2 

11. 6 

1.85 

2. S3 

4. Zinc sulfate, to give 60 
pounds Zn 

6 

12.4 

7.2 

5.6 

9. 1 

1.77 

2.33 

11. 8 

7.5 

7.0 

11.8 

1.82 

2. 94 

5. Potassium sulfate, to give 
120 pounds K 

6 

12.1 

6.4 

3.7 

6.1 

1,23 

1. 56 

11.1 

5.9 

4.7 

9.1 

1. 44 

2.26 

6. Boric acid, to give 60 pounds 

B__ 

6 

10.1 

6.5 

2.8 

4.9 

.96 

1.40 

10.1 

5.4 

2,7 

4.8 

.89 

1.34: 

7. Soybean meal, to give 400 
pounds N - _ 

6 

12.1 

6.9 

3.6 

5.6 

1.08 

1. 58 

12.4 

7.1 

7.1 

9.3 

2.08 

3.04 

8. Treble superphosphate, to 
give 100 pounds P 

4 

13.0 

7.3 

4.7 

8.3 

1. 48 

2. 18 

14,2 

9.0 

14.9 

32.3 

4.83 

8.72 

9, Treble superphosphate, to 
give 100 pounds P. 

8 

14.0 

7.1i 

6.7 

10.5 

2.15 

2. 79 

10.2 

4.9 

2.6, 

4.5 

. 8Di 

^ 1.04 

10, Treble superphosphate, to 
give 40 pounds P 

6 

12.8 

6.2 

5.0 

7.1 

1. 59| 

1,94 

9.5 

5.L 


7.5 

1.351 

1.94 

11. Treble superphosphate, to 
give 100 pounds P 

6 

11.8 

-7. 5 

■ 

3.7 

7.4 

1,24 

2. OS; 

11,0 

5.9 

3. s' 

■ 6. 9' 

1. 16 

1. 64 

12. Treble superphosphate, to 
give 500 pounds P_ 

6 

12. 4 

7,0 

4.9 

8.0 

1.51 

2, 01' 

11.5 

6.1 

6.1 

3.0 

! 

1 11.3 

1.85 

2.80 

13. None 

6 

13. 1 

7.7 

5.1 

8.9 

1 

1. 72 

2.56 

11.2 

6.9 

5. 1 

.91 

1. 46 

Miniiniim mean difference sig- 
nificant at— 

.®i-pr*rni‘Tit. IavpI 


2 30 

1 : 

2.56 

3. 62 

6. 72 

1. 19 

! 1. 88^ 
■ 2.56' 

3. 78 

i , 

3.62' 

8. 20' 

i 

! 17. B' 

2.58 

4.77 

l-percent level --- 


3. 14^ 

3. 52 

4.92 

9.20' 

1.63 

5.16 

S 4.92' 

11.20 

^ 24. L 

3.53^ 

6.52 
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Analysis showed no covariance between height ^ and density. In 
other words, in this experiment the seedling density was not great 
enough to affect height growth. 

Application of peat resulted in greater density. In September 1938 
the height of the seedlings grown in peat-treated soils was greater to a 
highly significant degree than that of the seedlings grown in soils 
without peat. When the seedlings were lifted and measured in the 
spring of 1939, those grown on the peat-treated plots showed a highly 
significant superiority both in root and top length. 

No evidence was found that the mineral salts had caused damage. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that they were applied in the fall and 
were subjected to leaching all winter. It seems likely, however, that 
the soil absorbed and held most of the soluble cations — although in 
this light-textured soil the mineral cations probably were diffusely 
distributed. Injury was less than that on heavier soils reported by 
some investigators. So far as height growth is concerned, copper, 
manganese, magnesium, and boron were all ineffective. Density, 
however, was found in September 1938 to be significantly greater on 
the plots treated with magnesium and boron than on the untreated 
plots. 

One of the most interesting observations was the effect of soybean 
meal on density and height. Although application of ammonium 
nitrate in previous experiments at Chillicothe had resulted in high 
mortality of seedlings, it had been expected that application of this 
organic nitrogenous material would not result in injury. However, 
nitrates rapidly liberated from the soybean meal caused excessive loss 
of seedlings. The soil surface became grayish graen in color from 
algal growth, and loss from damping-off was very severe. 

The effects of the 100-pound application of phosphorus on seedling 
height and density in September 1938 varied somewhat. On the peat- 
treated plots phosphorus applied to soil at pH 8 gave poor results both 
as to density and height. On the no-peat plots, height growth 
where phosphate was applied at pH 8 was greatly inferior to that where 
phosphate was applied at pH 4 or 6. Trees on soil at pH 6 not treated 
for soil reaction responded to phosphorus almost as well as did those on 
soil at pH 4. This indicates that there was effective phosphorus 
fixation at pH 8 and none at either pH 4 or pH 6. 

In the test of superphosphate at 40, 100, and 500 pounds phosphorus 
per acre, the lOO-pound application did not result very differently from 
the 40, except in regard to seedling density in September. The 500- 
pound application resulted in greater seedling height than the 100- 
pound application on plots not treated with peat, but did not give any 
superior results elsewhere. 

The variations with fertilizer treatment shown by heights recorded 
early in September of the second year had largely disappeared by the 
following March, except for plots treated with treble superphosphate 
at pH 4. Both root and top weights (green and dry) of seedlings on 
plots phosphate-treated at pH 4 were superior to all others by highly 
significant differences. The superiority of seedling height on peat- 
treated soil recorded in September 1938 had not become obscured by 
differential growth in March 1939. The grand averages for length 
of tops in September and March, respectively, were 5.9 and 7.8 inches 
on plots with peat and 4.3 and 6.6 inches on plots without peat. 
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In the Vallonia as in the Chillicothe nursery, results of the experi- 
ment set up in 1937 indicated clearly that acid phosphates stimulated 
height growth of pines and nitrogen applied at seeding time reduced 
seedling density. Potassium was probably ineffective. 

Root-top ratios for length and for green and dry weights at the time 
the seedlings were lifted in March of 1939 are presented in table 4. 
No significant differences according to fertilizer treatment or soil 
amendment appeared in these ratios. Peat increased height growth 
significantly root length proportionately. 

Table 4. — Average, root-top ratios of shortleaf pure seedlings in the spring of 1BS9 
in Vallonia plotSy seeded in the fall of 1937 


Average root-top ratios in spring of 1939 for plots 
having— 


Fertilizer and rate of application per acre 

Soil 

reac- 

tion 

Peat 

No peat 

Length 

Green 
M' eight 

Dry 

weight 

Length 

Green 

weight 

Dry 

weight 


pH 

Inches 

f?rc7n» 

Grams 

Inches 

Ororns 

Gram 

1, Copper sulfate, to give 60 pounds Cu._. 

6 

1.6 

0. 57 

0. 68 

1.9 

0,60 

0. 73 

2. Manganese sulfate, to give 60 pounds 








Mn - 

6 

1.6 

.56 

.67 

2.4 

.58 

.78 

3. Magnesium sulfate, to give 60 pounds 








Mg 

6 

1.6 

.54 

.66 

l.S 

.56 

.68 

4. Zinc sulfate, to give 60 pounds Zn 

6 

1.8 

1 .61 

.75 

1.6 

.59 

.66 

5. Potassium sulfate, to give 120 pounds K. 

6 

2.0 

.63 

.80 

2. D 

.59 

.75 

6. Boric acid, to give 60 pounds B 

6 

1.8 

.60 

.73 

2.0 

.58 

.69 

7. Soybean meal, to give” 4C0 pounds N 

6 

1.8 

.65 

.68 

1.8 

1.11 

.72 

8. Treble superphosphate, to give lOO 








pounds P-— 

4 

1.8 

.59 

.71 

1.6 

' .51 

.61 

9. Treble superphosphate, to give 100 








pounds P 

8 

2.0 

.65 

.81 

2.1 

.58 

*77 

10. Treble superphosphate, to give 40 








pounds P 

6 

2.1 

.69 

.81 i 

2.0 

.52 

.69 

11. Treble superphosphate, to give 100 



1 





pounds P- - 

6 

1.7 

.58 ^ 

.68 

1.9 

.55 

.72 

12. Treble superphosphate, to give 500 








pounds P 

6 

1.8 

.61 

.76 

2.0 

.55 

.69 

13. None 

6 

1.7 

.60 

*72 

1.8 

.60 

.65 

Average 


1.8 

.61 

.73 

1.9 

. 61 

.70 

Minimum mean difference (for values for 








single treatments) significant ^ at— 








5-pereent level- . - 


1.8 

.34 

.20 

1.8 

.34 

.20 

l-percent level 


2.4 

.46 

.26 

2.4 

.46 

.26 


1 Values were calculated on the basis of complete data, not of averages. 


1938 EXPERIMENTS 

Since in 1937 only one form of fertilizer was used for each nutrient 
element, a question arose as to the probable effectiveness of other 
carriers. Further tests of peat 'were needed because response to 
peat had not been the same on the Vallonia as on the Chillicothe 
nursery soil. Further study of the influence of soil reaction, also, 
was needed. 

In the spring of 1938 a fertilizer experiment was started at each 
of the three nurseries to test the effectiveness of five kinds of phos- 
phatic material — treble superphosphate, rock phosphate, iron phos- 
phate, aluminum phosphate, and liquid phosphoric acid. Aluminum 
phosphate was applied at Chillicothe only and iron phosphate at 
Vallonia only. Tests were made also of four kinds of nitrogenous 
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material “--aminoiiiuiii sulphate, sodium nitrate, dried blood, and soy- 
bean meal— and of tlu'ee kinds of potassic material — potassium 
sulphate, tobacco stems, and green sand marl. Each of the three 
series of materials containing phosphorus, nitrogen, and potassium, 
respectively, was randomized completely in the nursery beds. In 
addition, peat was applied on randomly selected phosphate and 
nitrogen plots at Chillicothe and Vallonia. Soil reaction was varied 
by applying finely ground limestone or sulfuric acid. All tests were 
replicated. The experimental design provided an opportunity for 
evaluating each fertdizing material individually, without any attempt 
to study nutrient combinations. 

Table o. — Average density and height in September 1938, of pitch pine seedlings 
treated with different fertilizer materials and soil amendments, in plots at Chilli- 
cothe, seeded in the spring of 1938 


'Average seedling measure' 
ments in September 1938. 


Fertilizer and rate of application per acre 


Phosphorus: 

Aluminum phosphate, to give 400 pounds 

Bock phosphate, to give 400 pounds P 

Treble superphosphate, to give 100 pounds 
Liquid phosphoric acid, to give 100 pounds 
None 

Minimum mean difference significant at— 

5-perceut level 

l-pereent level 

Nitrogen: 

Soybean meal, to give 100 pounds N 

Dried blood, to give IIX) pounds N 

Ammonium sul&te, to give 100 pounds N, 

Sodium nitrate, to give 100 pounds N 

None--- - 

Minimum mean difference significant at— 

5-percent level. - 

1-percent level.- 

Potassium: 

Potassium sulfate, to give 100 pounds K — 

Tobacco stems, to give 100 pounds K 

Greensand marl, to give 500 pounds K 

None - 

Minimum mean difference significant at— 

5-percent level 

1-percent level 

Lime on phosphate plots (ground limestone): 

2 tons 

None 

Minimum mean difference significant at — 

5-percent level 

1-percent level 

Peat on phosphate plots; 

4 tons. 

None.. 

Minimum mean difference significant at— 

. 5-percent level 

'1-percent level-..- 


Density per 
square foot 


Height 


Number 


Inches 



9 

11 

ID 

9 


2. 90 

1. 57 
3. 22 

2. 79 


11 1.72 


1.9 
2. 54 


.37 

.50 


7 1. 50 

4 1.40 

2 1. 36 

8 1. 60 

9 1.5S 


3. B . 89 

■5. 2 . 57 


12 

7 

9 

5 


1.42 
1.20 
1.40 
1. 08 


4. 1 .45 

( 5. 0 .66 


8 

12 


2. 26 

2. 62 


1 . 2 . 20 

1. 6 .32 


11 ) 

10 


2. 64 
2. 24 


1. 2 . 20 

1. 6 . 32 


The materials were applied at the following rates per acre: Rock 
phosphate, iron phosphate, and alumiiuim phosphate, 400 pounds 
phosphorus; nitrogenous substances, 100 pounds nitrogen; potassium 
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sulfate and tobacco stems, 100 pounds potassium; greensand marl, 
approximately 500 pounds potassium; peat, 4 tons; and calcium carbon- 
ate, 2 tons. At Chillicothe and at Vallonia, soil reaction was adjusted 
to the two pH levels 4 and 7 (or slightly higher) by use of sulfuric 
acid and limewater, respectively. All soil amendments and fertilizer 
applications were made at seeding time. Pitch pine seed w^as used 
at Chillicothe and Vallonia, shortleaf pine seed at Licking. 

CHILLICOTHE NURSERY 

Seedling counts and height measurements were taken in the Chilli- 
cothe nursery early in September of 1938, with the results presented in 
table 5.^ Height growth on the plots treated with rock phosphate did 
not differ significantly from that on the check plots, but liquid phos- 
phoric acid, aluminum phosphate, and treble superphosphate gave 
significantly greater seedling heights. Aluminum phosphate is 
ordinarily considered unavailable, but here, probably because of the 
relatively high reaction of the soil, it was as effective as liquid phos- 
phoric acid. Liquid phosphoric acid and aluminum phosphate caused 
lower seedling density ; this is attributed to natural thinning induced by 
increased growth. Density was drastically reduced by ammonium 
sulfate and dried blood. Dried blood is not immediately available, 
but nitrifies rapidly in warm moist soil. Injury from dried blood was 
not considered ‘Lurning,” but was thought to have resulted from 
attacks of damping-off fungi that had been stimulated by the rapid 
evolution of nitrates. Peat increased seedling height where used with 
phosphorus, but did not do so where used with nitrogen or potassium. 
Lime caused lower density on phosphate plots. 

Seedling density on the plots treated with potassium sulfate was 
greater than that on the check plots. 

VALLONIA NURSERY 

At the Vallonia nursery, seedling counts were taken in June 1938 
and both density and height were measured in September of that year, 
with the results presented in table 6. In the spring of 1939 the 
seedlings on the sample strips were lifted and washed, measured, and 
weighed. 

In the June counts no significant effects on seedling density were 
noted on the phosphate plots. A highly significant difference in 
density appeared between the nitrogen plots and the check plots, and 
between the limed and the imlimed plots. Potassium fertilizers had 
little or no efi‘ect on density. When counts and height measurements 
were made in September, no significant differences in either density 
or height were found that could be attributed to application of phos- 
phorous, nitrogen, or potassium. When the seedlings were lifted in 
the spring of 1939, no significant differences in root length, top length, 
or root or top green or dry w^eight resulting from nitrogen or potassium 
additions were noted; but highly significant differences from check- 
plot values in length of both roots and tops and in green and dry 
weights were recorded for all plots treated with prosphatic materials 
other than rock phosphate (table 7). On the nitrogen” treated plots 
lime decreased top length, but did not affect root length or green or 
dry weight of roots or tops. Root-top length ratios for seecilings 
grown on nitrogen plots are given in table 8. On the phosphorus- 
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treated plots lime did not affect root or top length; it did reduce the 
green and dry weights of both roots and tops. ' Peat had no significant 
effects. 


Table 6 . — Average density in June and September 1938 and average height in 
September 1938 of pitch pine seedlings treated with different fertilizer materials 
and soil amendments, in plots at Vallonia, seeded in the spring of 1938 


Fertilizer and rate of application per acre 

Average seedling den- 
sity per square foot 

Average 
seedling 
height in 
September 
1938 

June 1938 

September 

1938 

Phosphorus: 

Number 

65 

Number 

11 

Inches 

4. 1 


74 

16 

^ 3. 9 


70 

16 

3.8 
4. 0 


65 

12 


1 ■ 79 

12 

4.0 




Minimum mean difference significant at — 

19 

6 

.7 

l-percent level . 

25 

1 9 

.9 





Nitrogen; 

S 

4.0 

2.6 

Dried blood, to give 100 pounds N 

12 

2.6 

2.4 

Ammonium sulfate, to give lOO pounds N 

32 

3.6 

2.1 

Sodium nitrate, to give lOO pounds N - 

20 

4.6 

1.8 

None 

64 

2.9 

2.0 


Minimum mean difference significant at— 

5-percent level 

13 

8 

3.4 

1 -percent level . 

18 

11 

4,6 


Potassium: 

Potassium sulfate, to give 100 pounds K 

50 

16 

1.8 

Tobacco stems, to give 100 pounds K 

61 

8 

1.8 

Greensand marl, to give 500 pounds K 

57 

13 

2. [) 

None - - 

65 

5 

1.6 



Minimum mean difference significant at— 

6-percent level 

52 

19 

.6 

l-percent level 

75 

27 

.8 


Lime i (ground limestone) : 

2 tons - - - 

19 

2.8 

3.6 

None - 

39 

4.3 

4.0 


Minimum mean difference significant at— 

5-percent level- . - 

12 

4.0 

.5 

l-percent level 

16 

5.0 

.6 


3 Values presented are for plots on which phosphorus was applied. 

Table 7. — Average measurements in the spring of 1939, of pitch pine seedlings 
treated with different phosphatic materials, in plots at Vallonia, seeded in the 
spring of 1938 


Average seedling measurements in spring of 1939 


Fertilizer and rate of application per acre 

Length 

Green weight 

Dry weight 


Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Iron phosphate, to give 400 pounds P 

Inches 

Inches 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

11.4 

6.0 

2. 72 

4.74 

0.80 

1.40 

Rock phosphate, to give 400 pounds P 

10.2 

5. 0 

1. 70 

2.96 

.46 

,82 

Treble superphosphate, to give 100 pounds P 

11.1 

6. 1 

2. 61 

4.78 

.73 

1. 35 

Liquid phosphoric acid, to give 100 pounds P 

11.6 

6.1 

2.61 

5.C8 

.86 

1.46 

None : 

10-4 

5.2 

1.80 

3. 06 

.46 

-86 

Minimum mean difference significant at — 

, 1 


1 




6-percent level- - 

.6 * 

.6 

.49 ' 

.98 

.14 

.26 

l-percent level- 

•'T'-i 

.8 

.65 

1.31 

.19 

.35 
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Table 8. — Average root-top length ratios in the spring of 1939 of pitch pine seedlings 
treated with nitrogen, in plots at Vallonia, seeded in the spring of 1938 


Fertilizer and rate of application per acre 

Average ro< 
ratios in s 
for plots ha 

Lime 

)t-top length 
pring of 1939 
ving— 

No lime 

Soybean meal, to give 190 pounds N __ , 

2.59 

2.47 

2.26 

2.65 

2. 14 

n 

1.91 
2.25 
2.31 
L8S 
2. 13 

Dried blood, to give 100 pounds N. 

Ammonium sulfate, to give 100 pounds N 

Sodium nitrate, to give 100 pounds N _____ 


Minimum mean difference significant at — 

^percent level 

1-percent level 

.79 




Figure 3. — Density (^) and height {E) in October 1938 of shortleaf pine seedlings 
on uninoculated and inoculated Licking plots, seeded in the spring of that year, 
treated with three kinds of phosphatic, four kinds of nitrogenous, and three 
kinds of potassic fertilizers. The fertilizers used, and rates of application per 
acre, were as follows: Rock phosphate, to give 400 pounds P; treble super- 
phosphate, to give 100 pounds P; liquid phosphoric acid, to give 100 pounds P; 
soybean meal, to give 600 pounds N; dried blood, to give 100 pounds N; am- 
monium sulfate, to give 100 pounds N; sodium nitrate, to give 100 pounds N; 
potassium sulfate, to give 100 pounds K; tobacco stems, to give 100 pounds K; 
and potash mineral, to give 400 pound;^ K. 
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Figure 4. — Sliortleaf pine seedbeds in Licking nursery of which one (A) had previously been in hardAVoods and the other (B) had 
previously been in pines. These beds were seeded the same day and received identical treatment. The taller of the seedlings 
shown in A are on phosphate-treated idiots. 
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LICKING NURSERY 

111 the Licking nursery the 1938 experiment differed from those of 
the same year at Chillicothe and Vallonia in that soil reaction was not 
altered, shortleaf pine was used instead of pitch pine, and plots w-ere 
established by identical methods on soil previously in hardwoods and 
on soil previously in pines. The plot series on hardwood and pine 
soil will be referred to here as the hardwood-soil series and the pine- 
soil series. In October 1938 the seedlings on the sample strips were 
counted and measured for height. In the spring of 1939 they were 
lifted and washed, measured, and w^eighed. The results of the fall 
and the spring measurements are given in tables 9 and 10, and those 
of the fall measurements are presented in figure 3. 

Table 9. — -Average measurements in the fall of 1938 of shortleaf pine seedlings 
treated with fertilizer materials and soil amendments, in plots at Licking, seeded- 
in the spring of 1938 


Average seedling measurements in October 1938 


Fertilizer and rate of application per acre 

Hardwood-soil series 

Pine-soil series 


Density per | 
square foot 

Height 

1 

Density i>er ■ 
square foot 

Height 

Phosphorus; 

Number 

Inches 

Number 

Inches 

Rock phosphate, to give 400 pounds P 

20.8 

2.4 

24.8 

6.1 

Treble superphosphate, to give 100 pounds P... 

12.9 

4.5 

27.6 

6.6 

Liquid phosphoric acid, to give 100 pounds P._ 

23.0 

3.4 

19.1 

6.7 

None 

19.2 

2.6 

22.1 

6.3 

Minimum mean difference significant at— 





5-percent level 

5.1 

.8 

6.8 

.5 

1-percent level 

7.1 

1.2 

9.4 

.8 

Nitrogen; 





Soybean meal, to give 600 pounds N 

3.6 

1.7 1 

5.8 

4.9 

Dried blood, to give 100 po'unds N 

6.3 

1.8 ! 

7.2 , 

4.5 

Ammonium sulfate, to give 100 pounds N 

9.6 

1. 6 i 

15.2 i 

5.8 

Sodium nitrate, to give 100 pounds N.. 

3.9 

1.5 ! 

l.B 

4.5 

None 

12.6 

2.0 ! 

19.6 

4.9 

Minimum mean difference significant at — 





5-percent level — 

6.5 

.25 i 

2.8 

1.1 

l-percent level 

8.9 1 

.34 

3.9 

1.5 

Potassium; 





Potassium sulfate, to give 100 pounds K- 

14.5 

2.7 

22.4 1 

6.4 

Tobacco stems, to give 100 pounds K- 

7.6 

2.7 

■ 14.8 i 

6.1 

Potash mineral, to give 400 pounds K. „ 

10-8 

2.2 

18.2 

6.7 

None - 

10.0 

1.9 

15.2 

6.5 

Minimum mean difference significant at — 


1 


1.4 

5-percent level 

6.6 

. 7 

4.7 

1-pereent level 

10.1 

1.1 

7.1 

2.1 

Peat on phosphorus plots; 



1 26.0 : 

6.6 

4 tons 

20.0 

3.5 

None - 

19.0 

2.9 

j 21.0 ; 

6.2 

Minimum mean difference significant at— 



_ 4.8 

.39 

5-percent level- - i 

4. [) 

,6 

l-percent level - 

5.0 

.8 

6. 7 

. .54 

Peat on nitrogen plots: 


1 

13. 0 

5.0 

4 tons 

7.0 

1.8 

None - 

7.0 

1 1.7 

7.0 

4. 8 

Minimum mean difference significant at— 

5-percent level - 

.41 

1 ' . 16- 

1.8 

- 7 

l-percent level 

1 

.57 

; .22 

2.4 ■! 

.9 


The outstanding observation in this 1938 Licking experiment was 
the superiority of seedlings grown on soil previously in pines as com- 
pared with those grown on other soil (fig. 4), When the seedlings 
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on the sample strips were lifted it was found that the roots of those 
grown after pines had many short, fleshy gray rootlets, but that the 
roots of those grown in soil not previously occupied by pines were 
brown and wiry, without short fleshy rootlets. 


Table 10.^ — Average measurements in the spring of 1939, of shortleaf pine seedlings 
treated with fertilizer materials and soil amendments, in plots at Licking, seeded in 
the spring of 1938 

Average seedling measurements in spring of 1939 


Fertilizer and rate of appli 
cation per acre 


Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Phosphorus; 










Rock phosphate, to give Inches 

Inches 

Grams 

Grams 

Inches 

Inches 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

400 r^ounds P -- 8. SO 

2.88 

0.75 

1.25 

10.41 

6. 35 

3. 70 

5. 70 

1.38 

1.94 

Treble superphosphate, 










to give 100 pounds P.-- 10, 85 

5.50 

2.75 

4. 48 

10. 07 

6.90 

3. 66 

5. 88 

1.40 

2, 06 

Liquid phosphoric acid, 










to give 100 pounds P_.- 9. 7i 

4. 02 

1.42 

2,16 

10.58 

7.1)0 

4.40 

7. 60 

1. 55 

2. 56 

None 8, 55 

2.94 

1. 00 

1.60 

10.80 

7. ID 

4. 32 

6, 87 

1.63 

2.36 

Minimum mean difference 










significant at— 










5-percent level- .85 

.94 

.55 

1.26 

1.03 

.99 

.73 

1. 37 

.36 

.43 

l-percent level 1. 18 

1.30 

.76 

1.74 

1.43 

1.38 

1.02 

1.90 

.49 

.60 

Nitrogen: 










Soybean meal, to give 










100 pounds N 




9. 93 

5. 60 

4. 35 

5. 85 

1.50 

1.08 

Dried blood, to give 100 










pounds N — 




10.20 

5. 58 

4. 52 

6.20 

1.70 

2. 21 

Ammonium sulfate, to 










give 11)0 pounds N- 




10. 47 

6. 67 

4.20 

5. 98 

1.55 

2.08 

Sodium nitrate, to give 










100 pounds N_. 




10. 90 

6. 04 

4.88 

6. 68 

1.80 

2. 27 

None--- 




10.20 

5.50 

3. 83 

5. 42 

1.48 

1.94 

Minimum mean difference 










significant at— 










5-percent level-- 




1.13 

.71 

1.09 

1.5D 

.37 

.51 

1-percent level 




1. 55 

.97 

1.50 

2. 06 

.51 

.70 

Potassium: 










Potassium sulfate, to give 










100 pounds K - 7. IB 

2.46 

1.08 

1. 42 

10. 30 

6.23 

3.50 

5. 30 

1.33 

1.82 

Tobacco steins, to give 










] 00 pounds K_ 8.00 

3.23 

1.51 

2.04 

11.10 

6.23 

3.96 

5.80 

1.50 

1.97 

Greensand marl, to give 










100 pounds K-.- 6. u7 

2.73 

.97 

1. 42 

10. 23 

6. 47 

3. 57 

6. 00 

1.52 

2.04 

None - - - 7. 03' 

2.80 

1.22 

1. 66 

10. 60 

6.17 

3.93 

6. 33 

1.48 

2. 15 

Minimum mean difference 










significant at— 










5-percent level 2. 04 

.58 

.93 

.95 

.75 

.72 

.83 

1. 82 

.51 

.82 

1-percent level- 2. 91 

.82 

1.41 

1.42 

1. 13 

1.09 

1.14 

2.51 

.78 

1.25 

Peat:i 










4 tons 


1. 61 

2.50 







None---.- 


1.34 

2.25 







Minimum mean difference 










significant at— 










5-percent level 


.39 

.89 







l-percent level 


.54 

1.23 








1 AMues presented are for plots on which phosphorus was applied. 


Hardwood -soil series 


Pine-soil series 


Length Green weight Length Green weight “t^ight 


Measurements in the fall of the first year showed that super- 
phosphate and liquid phosphoric acid had increased height growth in 
seedlings on hardwood soil. Lower seedling density was associated 
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with superphosphate treatment. Phosphate did not influence seed- 
ling height on pine soil. Retarded height growth and lower seedling 
density were associated with the soybean meal, ammonium sulfate, 
and sodium, nitrate treatments on hardwood soil. On pine soil none 
of the nitrogenous fertilizer treatments affected seedling height, but 
all of them^ reduced density. Only in one instance did potassium 
affect seedlings materially in tliis experiment; higher density was 
associated with potassium sulfate on pine soil. 

Where phosphorus was applied in 1938, peat had little or no effect 
on either density or height on hardwood soil, but increased density 
and height on pine soil, In the nitrogen tests on hardwood soil peat 
did not increase either density or height, but in those on pine soil it 
increased density. 

When lifted in the spring of 1939, the seedlings grown on some 
hardwood-soil plots showed beneficial effects from the application 
of phosphates. Those from plots treated with liquid phosphoric 
acid were superior in top and root length and top weight, and those 
from plots treated with treble superphosphate were superior in both 
length and weight of tops and roots. The seedlings on hardwood-soil 
plots treated with nitrogenous fertilizers failed completely in 1939; 
not enough remained for an adequate sample. Similar mortality 
did not occur on pine-soil plots. There was no evidence that the 
seedlings on pine soil had been affected in any way by any of the 
fertilizers applied. 

1989 EXPERIMENTS 

When on completion of the 1938 experiments it became evident 
that phosphorus was the most effective fertilizing element, and that 
nitrogen in any form applied at seeding time greatly lowered pine 
seedling density, it was decided to test application of nitrogenous 
fertilizers after seeding. A combination experiment was designed for 
three levels each of phosphorus, nitrogen, and potassium, applied as 
treble superphosphate, ammonium sulfate, and potassium sulfate. 
These levels, with the times of application, were: Phosphorus^ — none, 
40 pounds at seeding time, and 100 pounds at seeding time; nitrogen — 
none, 25 pounds 2 weeks after seedling emergence, and 25 pounds 4 
weeks after emergence; potassium — none, 25 pounds 2 weeks after 
emergence, and 25 pounds 4 weeks after emergence. Three experi- 
mental blocks were established, each containing twenty-seven 3- by 
4-foot plots representing the 27 combinations of the 3 mineral nutrients 
at 3 levels each, completely randomized. 

In addition to this test of nitrogen and potassium, a further test 
was made of rock phosphate and greensand marl on soils differing in 
reaction. It was thought possible that failure to get results with 
these materials previously had been caused by unfavorable soil reac- 
tion. On one-third of the plots receiving rock phosphate or greensand 
marl, calcium carbonate was added in excess in order to raise The 
reaction to the neutral point. On another third, sufficient dilute 
sulphuric acid was sprinkled to reduce the soil reaction to about pH 4. 
On the remainder the soil reaction, approximately pH 6, was not 
altered. 

This experimental design was used at each of the three nurseries, 
with shortleaf pine. At Chillicothe more than half the seedlings 
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died en bloc from causes independent of treatment; therefore this 
part of the experiment was abandoned. 

In the spring of 1940, at Vallonia and Licking, the seedlings on the 
sample strips were lifted, washed, measured, and weighed green. The 
average root and top lengths and weights for the phosphorus-nitrogen- 
potassium experiment are given in table 11 and those for the rock 
phosphate-greensand marl experiment in table 12. 

Association of greater lengths of roots and tops with phosphate 
treatment was consistent throughout the 1939 experiments. It should 
be noted that 100 pounds of phosphorus per acre gave better results 
than 40 pounds. Nitrogen increased root and top length at Vallonia 
and reduced top length at Licking. It increased root and top weight 
at Vallonia but not at Licking. At Vallonia the seedlings on plots 
treated with nitrogenous salts 2 weeks after seedling emergence were 
superior in top length and in root and top weights to those on plots 
not so treated; and seedlings on plots similarly treated 4 weeks after 
emergence were superior in all measurements. At Licking, ammonium 
sulfate applied 2 weeks after seedling emergence had no effect on root 
or top length or weight and the same application 4 weeks after emer- 
gence was ineffective, except that it reduced top length. In no case 
did potassium influence growth. 

Some beneficial results from the application of rock phosphate were 
indicated, but they did not rise to significant levels. No beneficial 
results could be found from the use of greensand marl on soil at pH 4, 
6, or 7, in either nursery. A combination of rock phosphate and 
greensand marl gave a highly significant increase in top weight at 
Licking in soil at pH 6. 


Table \1.— Average measurements in the spring of 1940, of seedlings treated with 
phosphorus, nitrogen, and potassium, in plots at Vallonia and Licking, seeded 
in the spring of 1939 




Vallonia 



Licking 



Fertilizer treatment * 

Average 

density 

per 

square 

foot 

Average 

length 

Average green 
weight 

Average 

density 

per 

Average 

length 

Average 
green weight 


Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

square 

foot 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Phosphorus: 

N'limbcr 

Inches 

Inches 

Grams 

Grams 

Number 

Inches 

Inches 

Grams 

Grams 

Po 

36 

10.5 

5.6 

1.6 

3.5 

17 

12.2 

6.5 

3.7 

6.8 

Pi 

33 

10.7 

5.8 

1.7 

3.6 

13 

12.2 

6.6 

4.1 

7.2 

Ps 

29 

11.1 

6.2 

2.0 

4.2 

11 

12.6 

7.0 

4.6 

8.6 

Nitrogen: 











■No 

34 

10.5 

5.4 

1.6 

3.2 

13 

12.6 

6.9 

4.2 

7.8 

Ni- 

32 i 

10.8 

6.2 

1.9 

4. 2 

13 

12.4 

6.8 

4.3 

7.7 

Na- ' 

33 

10; 9 

6.0 

1.9 

4. 0 

13 

12.1 

6.4 

4.0 

7.1 

Potassium: 











■ ........ 

33 

10.8 

5.8 

1.7 

3.5 

13 

12.7 

6.8 

4.3 

7.8 

. .Ki 

32 

10.9 

6.0 

1.8 

4.0 

13 

12.1 

6.7 

4.1 

7.6 

Ka.-......., 

33 

10.6 

5.8 

1.8 

3.8 

13 

12.4 

6. 6 

4.0 

7.2 

Minimum mean difference 
significant at— 

5-percent level 

4.18 

.4 

.4 

.2 

. 5 

1.70 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.8 

1-percent level- . 

5. 58 

.5 

.5 

.3 

. 6 

2. 26 

.8 

.5 

.6 

1.1 


^ Key: ■ ■ ' • ' 

Phosphorus— Nitrogen and potassium— 

Pn-None. NDorKo=None. 

Pi-40 pounds at seeding time. Ni or Ki=25 pounds per acre 2 weeks after seedling 

P 2 = 100 pounds at seeding time. emergence. 

N 2 or K 2 — 25 pounds per acre i weeks after seedling 
emergence. 
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Table 12— Average measurements in the spring of 1940, of seedlings treated with 

rock 'phosphate, greensand marl, or a combination of the two, in plots at Vallonia 
and Licking, seeded in the spring of 1939 



Length of seedlings grown in 
having a reaction of— 

soil 

Green weight of seedlings grown in soil 
having a reaction of — 

Nursery and potassium 
treatment ^ 

pH 4 

pH 6 

pH 

7-f 

pH 4 

pH 6 

pH 7-h 


Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Root 

Top 

Vallonia: 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

Grn. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Grn. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

BM 

10.7 

4. 6 

11.1 

5.0 

10.1 

4.7 

1.8 

3.3 

1.2 

2.0 

1.5 

2. 5 

R 

11.8 

5.2 

10.9 

4.4 

10.8 

4.6 

1.5 

2. 8 

1.7 

2.8 

1.9 

3.3 

M 

10.9 

5.0 

10.2 

3.9 

19.1 

4.0 

2.1 

3.6 

1.4 

2.3 

2.2 

3. 9 

None — 

10.7 

4.6 

11.3 

4.4 

10.6 

4.2 

1.9 

3.4 

1.4 

2.S 

1.9 

3.2 

Minimum mean difference 
significant at— 













6-percent level. 

1.00 

1.27 

1.00 

1.27 

1.00 

1.27 

. 76 

1. 70 

.76 

1.70 

. 76 

1.70 

1 percent level 

1.36 

1. 73 

1.36 

1.73 

1.36 

1.73 

1.04 

2. 31 

1.04 

2.31 

1.04 

2. 31 

Licking: 













RM 

13.2 

6.4 

13.6 

7.1 

14. D 

6.4 

3.8 

6. 6 

5.1 

10.4 

5.2 

8.7 

R... — 

12.9 

6.7 

12.8 

7.1 

13.4 

5.9 

4.1 

7.2 

3.4 

7.4 

3.8 

8.1 

M - 

13.1 

6. 1 

12.8 

6.1 

14.3 

6.1 

3.8 

6.3 

4. 4 

7. 5 

4.9 

7. 8 

None-..- 

13.5 

6. 1 

13.0 

6.4 

13.3 

6.5 

3.8 

6. 7 

3.9 

6.4 

4.5 

7.9 

Minimum mean difference 













significant at— 













5-percent level 

1.66 

1.08 

1. 66 

1.08 

1.66 

1.08 

1.56 

2. 38 

1.56 

2.38 

1.56 

2. 38 

1 -per cent level 

2.26 

1.47 

2. 26 

1.47 

2.26 

1.47 

2.11 

3.24 

2.11 

3.24 

2.11 

3.24 


1 Key: R=Eock phosphate, 4 tons per acre. 
M = Greensand marl, 4 tons per acre. 
RM = Combination of R and M. 


Density was not affected by either nitrogen or potassium, but w^as 
reduced by phosphorus (table 11). At the Vallonia nursery, seedlings 
per square foot averaged 36, 33, and 29, respectively, for no phos- 
phorus, 40 pounds phosphorus, and 100 pounds phosphorus per acre; 
and at the Licking nursery they averaged 17, 13, and 11, respectively, 
for the same applications. Although density varied inversely with 
quantity of phosphorus applied, height varied directly with it. 

DISCUSSION 

The requirement of light texture for easy w^orkability places eertain 
handicaps on the maintenance of nursery soils. Light-textured, well- 
drained soils have high oxidation rates, hence their organic-matter 
content usually is not only low at the time of nursery establishment 
but is likely to require the addition of large quantities of organic 
matter for its maintenance. It is doubtful whether the organic- 
matter content of very light soils can be permanently maintained by 
the use of cover crops, to say nothing of increasing it in this way. 

Well disintegrated peat is probably the best means of adding 
organic matter to nursery soil. It resists oxidation and aineliorates 
soil structure. It also serves as a medium for holding acid, wdiere 
acid must be applied to reduce the alkalinity of the soil. Peat helps 
to hold moisture in the upper soil, and insulates it against rapid 
evaporation. The beneficial effects of peat added to light nursery 
soils are indicated in the results of the experiments discussed here. 
Peat was particularly effective in the 1937 Vallonia tests, increasing 
both density and height of shortleaf pine seedlings. In the 1938 tests 
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it increased height of pitch pine on phosphate-treated plots at Chilli- 
co the/ increased density and height of shortleaf pine on phosphate- 
treated plots previously in pines at Licking, and increased clensity on 
nitrogen-treated plots previously in pines at Licking. Its effects were 
not entirely consistent, for in the 1938 tests it failed to cause any 
increase in seedling height or density at Vallonia, where it had been 
very effective in the 1937 tests. Perhaps this inconsistency was clue 
to the more efficient sprinkling in 1938, which may have canceled 
any possible advantage from the water-holding capacity of the peat. 

The light texture necessary for workability in a forest nursery soil 
increases the difficulty of m.aintaining an optin).um nitrogen supply 
because rapid aeration causes rapid oxidation and evolution of nitrates 
from organic debris, and free drainage quickly removes soluble nitrates. 
Nitrification of large quantities of organic m,atter is injurious to pine 
seedlings during the germination and em.ergence period. All the 
forms of nitrogenous fertilizer used in these experim.ents reduced seed- 
ling density where applied at seeding tim.e. Soluble nitrogenous 
fertilizers were most beneficial where applied about 2 weeks after 
seedling emergence. Soluble mineral nutrients of any kind are 
injurious unless applied in m.oderate quantities and quickly washed 
into the soil. Soybean m.eal in quantities smaller than those used in 
this study might have given beneficial results, but it seem.s probable 
that nitrates characteristically have an undesirable effect on pine 
seedlings in the early stages. Possibly soybean meal might be used 
to advantage as a surface dressing 2 weeks after seedling em.ergence. 
At that time it would be less likely to ^‘burn” the seedlings or to 
increase dam.ping-off through stimnlation of soil fungi. 

The fact that no form of potassic fertilizer increased pine seedling 
height on the soils studied does not mean that potassium is never 
beneficial to pine seedlings. The soils studied evidently were well 
supplied with potassium; this, however, is not true of some other 
soils in which pine seedlings are being or might be growm. Where 
potassium is needed it should be applied only in moderate quantities 
and after seedling emergence. 

Pine seedlings have often been observed to fail even on soil con- 
taining ample mineral nutrients. The relation bet’ween mycorrhizae 
and seedling nutrition is as yet largely unexplained. Solubility of 
phosphates is known to vary with soil reaction. In acid soils w^ell 
supplied with iron and aluminum phosphates, it is distinctly possible 
that fungi make these phosphates available by raising the soil reac- 
tion locally. On one soil not inoculated with mycorrhizal fungi, 
application of easily soluble phosphates increased thrift of pine seed- 
lings. Application of such phosphates, however, did not raise this 
soil's production of pine seedlings to that of the same soil on an area 
where pines had been grown the previous year. A lag in development 
of some sort of biotic balance has frequently been observed in nursery 
soil newly converted from field crops to conifer seedlings. Pine seed- 
lings having mycorrhizal roots are usually thrifty. 

No specific study of mycorrhizae was made in this investigation. 
Observations are reported only as indications of the need for more 
facts regarding the interrelations of mineral nutrients, mycorrhizae^ 
and pines. 

Apparently the most satisfactory form of phosphatic fertilizer for 
pine nursery soil is treble superphosphate. Eesults of this study indi- 
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cate that in view of effectiveness and cost, 500 pounds per acre is the 
maximum quantity of treble superphosphate that should be applied* 
111 som.e cases this rate m.ay prove excessive, stimulating growth to 
such an extent that tops and roots must be pruned. 

Ample justification exists for expecting beneficial results from the 
application of rock phosphate, although inconclusive results were 
obtained in these tests. On many plots treated with it a trend 
toward greater length of roots and height of tops was observed. In 
the acid soil that is necessary for pine seedlings, rock phosphate 
should be available. The light texture and organic-matter deficiency 
of the soils in which these experiments were made are unfavorable 
to liberation of phosphoric acid from rock phosphate. As the organic- 
matter supply in the soil increases, yearly additions of rock phosphate 
should in time augment the total supply to a point at which the 
annual absorption of phosphorus by the pine seedling crop is currently 
replaced. Continued addition of large quantities of superphosphate 
not adjusted to current absorption and loss may result in soil satur- 
ation and seedling injury. Chlorosis has been known to result from 
iron deficiency caused by excess of phosphorus in the soil. 

SUMMARY 

Exploratory research directed toward better selection and soil 
management of nursery sites for pines in the Central States was con- 
ducted during a 5-year period beginning in 1936. Three Forest 
Service nurseries were used, those at Chillicothe, Ohio, Vallonia, Ind., 
and Licking, Mo., which had been established in 1934-36 on land 
previously used for agriculture. The nurseries at Chillicothe and 
Vallonia had sandy soils that were alkaline and subject to crusting 
as a result of concentration of calcium salts from evaporation of so3 
water or sprinkling water; the Licking nursery had a somewhat 
heavier silt loam soil that was slightly acid and consequently not 
subject to this form of crusting. Efforts were made to determine 
mineral nutrient requirements and deficiencies, and to devise effective 
methods of amending and fertilizing soils and adjusting soil acidity. 
The tree species used were shortleaf pine and pitch pine. 

Fertilizing tests were started at Chillicothe in the spring of 1937 
involving the application of phosphorus, nitrogen, potassium, peat/ 
lime, and combinations thereof. At Vallonia in the fall of 1937 testb 
were started with 13 treatments including some of the minor elements, 
soybean meal, phosphorus at three rates of application and at tlmee 
levels of soil reaction, and potassium. At the tlmee nurseries, tests 
were started in the spring of 1938 with five phosphatic, four nitrog- 
enous, and three potassic materials together with lime and peat. 
The 1938 tests at the Licking nursery included a comparison betw^een 
soil previously occupied by pines and soil previously occupied by 
hardwoods. At the completion of these experiments tests were set 
up, in 1939, in which treble superphosphate was applied at seeding 
time at two different rates per acre and soluble nitrates and soluble 
potassic salts w^ere applied 2 weeks and 4 weeks, respectively, after 
seedling emergence. Rock phosphate and greensand marl were fur- 
tW tested ill 1939 in conjunction with adjustment of soil reaction 
by excessive addition of calcium carbonate and by use of dilute 
sulphuric acid. Results were judged on the basis of seedling density. 
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lieight ill the first and the second year, and root and top lengths and 
weights in the second and the third year. 

The experiments resulted as follows: 

Biotic balance was lacking in soil at the Licking nursery where 
pines were grown after hardwoods. Where treble superphosphate 
was applied, increased height growth indicated that it partially com- 
pensated for this deficiency. Pines on nearby plots that had been 
occupied by pines the previous year were uniformly thrifty regardless 
of whethe/ treble superphosphate had been applied. 

Acid-treated peat incorporated in surface soil corrected alkalinity 
resulting from concentration of calcium salts. In general, peat had a 
beneficial effect on both density and height. 

Increase in soil alkalinity brought about by application of ground 
limestone resulted in lower seedling density. 

Liquid phosphoric acid, treble superphosphate, and iron phosphate 
increased height growth, root length, and root weight. Aluminum 
phosphate increased height growth. Height-growth response to 
these phosphatic fertilizers was more pronounced in soil at pH 4 or 6 
than in soil at pH 8. Seedling density varied inversely with quantity 
of phosphorus applied in these forms. Rock phosphate, applied at 
the rate of 400 pounds P per acre to soil at pH 4, 6, or 8, did not 
significantly influence growdh or density, although on many plots 
treated with it a trend toward greater length of roots and height of 
tops was observed. 

Magnesium, potassium, and boron each brought about significantly 
greater seedling density on Vallonia nursery soil, classifiable as 
Princeton sandy loam, fall-seeded to shortleaf pine. Potassium 
sulfate increased density of pitch pine and shortleaf pine seedlings, 
at Chillicothe and Licking, respectively, measured in the fall of 1938. 
Copper, manganese, magnesium, zinc, and boron applied at Vallonia 
all failed under the conditions just mentioned to cause any growAh 
response. 

Ammonium sulfate applied 2 and 4 weeks after seedling emergence 
at the rate of 25 pounds of nitrogen per acre had a favorable effect 
on length of tops and on weight of roots and tops of shortleaf pine 
seedlings on Princeton sandy loam. On Huntington silt loam, 
ammonium sulfate applied 2 weeks after seedling emergence had no 
perceptible effect on seedling height growth, but the same application 
4 weeks after seedling emergence lessened height growth. 

No form of potassium tested stimulated height growth of pine 
seedlings in any of the three nursery soils. 

Nitrogen applied at seeding time, in all the forms tested, greatly 
lowered pine seedling density. 
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